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Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  \n  order  blank  has  been  provided  tor  your  con¬ 
venience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use  Master- 
Card.  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all  the 
intormation  in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and  be  sure 
to  sign  your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices  it 
possible  (these  will  only  be  used  it  your  first  choice 
has  been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type 
set,  just  put  "same  type"  for  your  second  choice. 
VVe  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type 
and  of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold.  Please  add  $3  postage  and 
handling  for  all  orders  under  $200.  Orders  will  be 
sent  insured,  either  through  our  private  carrier  or 
the  United  States  Post  Office. 

2.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00  p.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Order  Department— TOLL 
FREE— at  800-222-5993.  New  Hampshire  residents 
call  collect  603-569-5095. 

3.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any 
reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned  within 
30  days  of  receipt.  Exception:  Coins  sent  in  sealed 
PCCS  holders  must  be  returned  untampered  with 
and  in  the  same  sealed  holders  for  the  guarantee 
to  be  effective.  Grading  is  a  subjective  description 
that  represents  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to 
the  state  of  preservation  of  a  particular  item.  All  such 
terms,  including  adjectival  and  numerical  descrip¬ 


tions  of  coins  and  paper  money,  are  the  opinion 
of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribution.  No  war¬ 
ranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  made  with 
respect  to  such  adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions 
which  can  and  do  vary  among  experts.  Further,  the 
interpretation  of  various  published  standards  has 
changed  over  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 
our  experience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conserva¬ 
tive  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating  numismatists. 
In  the  process  we  have  built  what  is  probably  the 
most  successful  rare  coin  dealership  in  the  world 
today.  All  items  are  guaranteed  authentic  forever. 

4.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  or  quality  of  any  coin  or  its  price 
in  the  future. 

5.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  State  laws. 

6.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain 
no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain 
national  and  regional  conventions  and  are  pleased 
to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We  are  just  as 
close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and  invite  your 
inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject  of  interest  to 
you. 

7.  This  catalogue  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 


quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
any  errors  which  may  occur. 

8.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  employ 
our  interpretation  of  the  Photograde  and  ANA  sys¬ 
tems,  including  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very 
Good-8,  Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very  Fine-30, 
Extremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45, 
About  Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About  Uncirculat- 
ed-55.  Uncirculated  grades  from  MS-60  to  MS-70. 
Proofs  are  graded  from  Proof-60  through  Proof-70. 
Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are  con¬ 
servative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  and  w^  have 
found  that  many  of  the  pieces  that  we  call  MS-65, 
for  example,  are  as  nice  as  those  graded  higher  else¬ 
where.  In  any  event,  you  are  protected  by  our  30-day 
money  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  We  have  been 
pleasing  customers  for  many  years! 

9.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff  mem¬ 

bers  are  members  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild,  American  Numismatic  Association  (life 
members),  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  and 
other  leading  organizations.  Q.  David  Bowers  served 
as  president  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
1977-1979  and  president  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  1983-1985.  Others  staff  members 
have  likewise  been  active  in  the  numismatic  hob¬ 
by  and  profession  for  many  years.  □ 


For  instant  service  call  our  Order  Department  and  charge  your  purchase 

to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  AMEX  account 

ACTION  TELEPHONE  NUMBER:  800-222-5993  (Orders  only) 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample  copy, 
then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscription  rates  are 
for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for  those  who  are  pur¬ 
chasers  or  auction  bidders  or  who  intend  to  become  such.  Subscriptions 
are  not  solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these  cata¬ 
logues  to  you!  Just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire:  A,  AA, 
AAA,  B,  BB,  BBB,  or  C— on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it 
to  us  with  your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if  or¬ 
dered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during  that 
period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  mailed  to  U.S.  addresses.  Pre¬ 


ferred  rate  Subscription  A . $15.00 

Double-Length  Subscription  AA . 27.00 

Triple-Length  Subscription  AAA . 38.00 


Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during 
that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of  over  $100 


if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  Subscription  B . $39.00 

Double  Subscription  BB . 74.00 

Triple  Subscription  BBB . 106.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our  Special  Coin  Letter) 
to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate . 65.00 


C^n^Hd  ami  Mexico— all  publications 

Bv  regular  mail  65.00 

first  r  las  115.00 

r>»her  Foreign  acWresx — all  publications 

Bv  -•'giilar  r>-  I  100.00 

Air  Mdi.  150.00 


1')B7  bv  Brwvers  and  Merena  Callpries,  Inc 
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Editor,  Rare  Coin  Review 


().  David  Binsers 


A  Few  Words 

From  Tom  Becker 


The  Livingston  Manor  Collection,  a  vast  group  of  coins  from 
Upstate  New  York,  was  recently  acquired  by  us.  Coins  from  this 
old-time  collection,  plus  other  important  acquisitions,  comprise 
the  most  extensive  offering  we  have  ever  had  in  our  Rare  Coin 
Review.  Scarce  and  rare  Morgan  dollars,  lustrous  commemora¬ 
tive  silver  and  gold  coins,  seldom-seen  mintmark  varities  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  issues,  rare  date  quarter  eagles,  and  other  desirable 
pieces  were  put  away  years  ago  when  the  Livingston  Manor  Col¬ 
lection  was  assembled. 

Advance  interest  in  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection  has  been 
intense,  and  we  expect  that  once  this  Rare  Coin  Review  appears, 
most  items  will  sell  quickly.  Whatever  is  left  (if  much  is!)  will 
be  advertised  in  Coin  World  and  Numismatic  News.  But,  that 


Classic  1893  "Mint  Marks"  Book  Reprinted! 


Mint  Marks,  by  Augustus  G.  Heaton,  1893.  Reprint  edition  limit¬ 
ed  to  2,000  copies,  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  1987.  (Stock  No. 
BHE-950)  $4.95 

This  64  page  book,  with  a  new  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  references  ever  printed.  Indeed,  origi¬ 
nals,  if  you  can  find  them,  are  apt  to  sell  for  $100  to  $200  each! 
Augustus  Heaton  pioneered  the  way  to  mintmark  collecting,  listing 
various  "Causes  of  Attractiveness"  and  telling  numismatists  why  they 
should  collect  coins  of  Carson  City,  San  Francisco,  and  other  mints 
in  addition  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  time,  emphasis  was  on  dates  only, 
and  few  cared  whether  a  coin  bore  a  mintmark  or  not! 

Good  news!  While  we  invite  you  to  order  this  book  separately 
for  $4.95,  with  any  order  of  coins  from  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin 
Review  we  will  give  you,  upon  request,  a  free  copy  of  this  book. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  put  "Mint  Mark  Book"  on  your  order  blank— 
and  your  free  copy  will  be  sent  to  you!  Limit:  One  per  person.  If 
you  reserve  your  order  by  telephone,  be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well. 


will  be  in  the  future.  Right  now  I  invite  you  to  check  through 
this  issue  carefully  and  pick  out  what  you  need  in  the  way  of 
"type"  coins,  scarce  dates  and  varieties,  and  other  issues. 

The  coin  market  is  extremely  active,  and  interest  on  the  part 
of  collectors  is  more  intense  than  any  other  time  during  the 
1980s.  The  enthusiasm  of  our  clients  reminds  us  of  those  days 
in  the  1970s  when  we  were  laying  the  groundwork  for  our  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  Garrett  Collection.  There  is  a  tremendous  appetite 
for  desirable  numismatic  items.  In  fact,  our  sales  in  the  past  sever¬ 
al  months  have  been  the  best  in  our  history!  Not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  from  your  viewpoint — that  of  the  coin  buyer — is  that  with 
today's  conservative  grading  interpretations,  many  coins  now  de¬ 
scribed  as  MS-60  to  MS-63  are  fully  equal  to  those  which  would 
have  been  certified  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
as  MS-65  a  few  years  ago.  In  other  words,  you  get  better  quality 
than  ever! 

Over  the  years,  carefully  formed  coin  collections  have  been 
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About  the  cover;  A  watercolor  painting  by  Charlene  Lehto,  a  well-known  Wolte- 
boro  artist.  Shown  is  a  maple  sugar  building  in  a  typical  March  or  early  ^pril  setting 
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Famous  1875  $3  Rarity 


I 


1875  Proof-63  to  65.  A  superb  specimen,  virtu¬ 
ally  as  struck,  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
American  gold  rarities. 

Among  coins  of  the  $3  denomination,  with  the 
exception  of  the  1870-S,  the  Proof  1875  has  received 
the  greatest  attention  from  cataloguers  in  the  past. 
According  to  the  official  government  Mint  report, 
only  20  specimens  were  struck,  all  Proofs.  No  ex¬ 
amples  were  made  for  circulation.  After  the  20  were 
struck  and  no  order  for  business  strikes  material- 
t  ized,  apprently  a  few  others  were  made  at  the  Mint. 

1  If  has  been  popular  to  designate  certain  of  these 
j  as  "restrikes,"  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  restrikes 
were  indeed  made. 

1  Walter  Breen,  who  paid  the  coin  the  distinct  hon- 
‘  or  of  noting  if  as  "one  of  the  half  dozen  most  fa¬ 
mous  rarities  in  American  coinage,"  notes  that  20 
PrrxA  were  delivererl  by  February  13,  1875,  but  that 

I 


perhaps  30  or  so  are  known  today. 

Dave  Akers  feels  that  all  examples  are  originals: 

"Next  to  the  legendary  1870-S,  the  1875  is  the 
most  famous  and  highly  desired  $3  gold  piece.... 
It  has  been  offered  for  sale  many  more  times  than 
the  [Proof]  1874  or  1878,  which  have  identical  report¬ 
ed  mintages  of  20  pieces.  This  apparent  discrepancy 
is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  claimed  mintage 
of  20  for  the  1875  is  not  really  accurate  since  more 
than  20  pieces  are  known  to  exist.  The  term  're¬ 
strike'  has  been  used  when  discussing  the  1875,  but 
properly  used,  the  term  'restrike'  denotes  a  coin  that 
is  struck  in  a  year  later  than  its  date.  Such  has  not 
been  conclusively  proven  to  be  the  case  with  the 
1875  $3  gold  piece,  and  although  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  between  known  specimens,  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  were  merely  struck  at  different  times  dur¬ 


ing  the  same  year  rather  than  in  different  years. 

The  1875  $3  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
issues  in  American  coinage.  We  estimate  that  per¬ 
haps  30  to  40  were  struck  in  Proof  finish  and,  as 
noted,  no  business  strikes  were  made.  Often  a  peri¬ 
od  of  several  years  will  elapse  between  offerings, 
and  when  pieces  do  appear  they  are  sometimes  im¬ 
paired.  When  the  present  writer  described  the  Elias- 
berg  Collection  coin,  he  recalled  that  earlier  a 
southern  collector  desired  to  obtain  an  1875  $3 
piece.  For  nearly  five  years  he  searched  and 
searched,  and  the  best  one  he  could  find,  which 
cost  him  a  generous  figure,  had  an  edge  defect. 

Flere  is  one  of  America's  greatest  rarities,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  a  famous  classic.  It  will  be  a  cen¬ 
terpiece  in  the  cabinet  of  a  connoisseur.  The  price 
is . 97,500.00 
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wonderful  investments.  In  our  view,  there  is  much  more  growth 
to  come.  While  inflation  has  temporarily  subsided,  the  trillion 
dollar  level  of  the  federal  budget  and  the  unprecedented  deficits 
of  recent  years  will  come  home  to  roost— and  just  about  every 
economist  in  the  land  predicts  more  inflation  down  the  line. 
When  this  happens,  then  is  a  good  time  to  already  possess  a 
fine  coin  collection.  While  the  market  is  very  enthusiastic,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  shortage  of  quality  material  (it  is  much  harder 
for  us  to  buy  coins  than  to  sell  them!),  prices  still  are  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  level  for  many  coins,  particularly  for  those  in  grades  other 
than  MS-65  and  Proof-65.  The  beautiful  part  of  the  situation  is 
that  while  a  collection  can  be  a  financial  treasure  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  in  the  present  the  challenge  of  building  a  type  set  or  a  date 
collection  will  give  you  many  hours  of  enjoyment  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

It  is  tempting  to  tell  you  of  the  many  individual  scarcities  and 
rarities  which  await  you  on  the  pages  to  follow,  but  I  won't.  I 
shall  leave  the  excitement  of  discovery  for  you  as  you  look 
through  this  Rare  Coin  Review.  Remember:  Each  and  every  coin 
comes  with  a  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  If 
for  any  reason  you  are  not  100%  delighted  with  anything  you 
buy,  just  send  it  back.  No  explanation  is  necessary.  You  will  like 
our  careful,  conservative  grading  by  a  team  whose  credentials 
are  unequaled  in  numismatics— Dave  Bowers,  Ray  Merena,  and 
myself— as  well  ^as  other  experts  on  our  staff.  Ever  since  1953 
we  have  supplied  choice  and  rare  coins  at  reasonable  prices 
to  discriminating  collectors  and  museums.  In  the  process  we 
have  helped  to  build  some  of  the  finest  collections  in  existence. 

Special  Bonus  Offer:  With  any  order  of  rare  coins  from  this 
issue  we  will  give  you,  upon  request,  a  free  copy  of  a  really  nif¬ 
ty  book — our  brand  new  reprint  edition  of  one  of  the  greatest 
classics  ever  written:  Augustus  G.  Heaton's  Mint  Marks,  more 
formally  designated  as  A  Treatise  on  Mint  Marks,  written  in  1893. 
This  book,  with  a  new  foreword  by  Dave  Bowers,  is  listed  for 
$4.95,  but  you  can  have  one  free  if  you  simply  put  "Mint  Mark 
Book"  on  your  order  blank  when  you  order  coins.  Limit:  one 
book  per  person.  If  you  reserve  your  order  by  telephone,  be  sure 
to  mention  the  book  as  well. 

Another  Bonus  Offer:  Year  in  and  year  out,  those  who  have 
been  the  most  successful  coin  investors  and  who  have  enjoyed 
the  hobby  the  most  have  been  those  who  have  built  a  numis¬ 
matic  library.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  "Buy  the  book  before  the 


Send  us  your  want  list! 

Liz  Arlin  manages  our  Want  List  Department,  and  scarcely  a  day  goes 
by  without  her  quoting  an  early  large  cent,  a  Proof  gold  coin,  a  scarce 
Liberty  Seated  issue,  a  Carson  City  Morgan  dollar,  a  Mercury  dime,  or 
some  other  desirable  piece  to  a  Want  List  client.  Interested?  All  you  have 
to  do  is  send  us  a  list  of  the  specific  coins  or  the  design  types  you  are 
seeking,  together  with  the  approximate  grade.  When  collections  arrive 
here— as  they  do  quite  often— Liz  Arlin  will  go  through  them  and  send 
a  quotation  on  any  coins  that  you  need.  There  is  no  obligation  to  buy; 
just  the  opportunity  if  you  so  desire. 

Liz  really  “pampers"  her  Want  List  clients.  If  your  want  list  is  not  with 
Liz,  you  certainly  are  missing  lots  of  purchase  opportunities!  So,  send 
a  list  of  your  needs  to  our  Want  List  Department,  personal  attention  of 
Liz  Arlin,  and  expect  to  be  offered  some  really  excellent  values! 


coin."  Another  worthwhile  saying  is,  "There  is  no  substitute  for 
knowledge."  We  will  do  our  part  to  help!  For  any  order  of  books 
totaling  $100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  take  a  confidential  20% 
discount!  just  write  "20%  Book  Discount"  on  your  order  blank, 
and  we  will  honor  the  offer.  This  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only, 
applies  just  to  books  and  not  to  coins  or  other  items,  and  will 
not  be  advertised  publicly! 

I  invite  you  to  telephone  to  reserve  your  order.  Outside  of 
New  Hampshire,  use  our  toll-free  number:  (800)  222-5993.  Ord¬ 
ers  can  be  charged  to  Master  Card,  VISA,  or  American  Express 
for  instant  shipment;  or  we  will  hold  your  order  awaiting  your 
remittance.  If  our  toll-free  number  is  busy,  just  call  our  regular 
number:  (603)  569-5095.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  send  us  your  order 
on  the  postpaid  order  blank  enclosed.  Either  way,  1  and  the  oth¬ 
er  members  of  our  Order  Department— Mary  Lou  Barrett,  Bren¬ 
da  Quinby,  Liz  Arlin,  and  Cindy  Joseph — look  forward  to  sending 
some  really  nice  coins  to  you! 

Thank  you  for  the  tremendous  volume  of  business  you  have 
been  sending  our  way.  We  will  do  our  very  best  to  merit  your 
continuing  patronage— by  sending  you  conservatively  and  care¬ 
fully  graded  coins  at  what  we  consider  to  be  excellent  values 
for  the  money.  Here  is  our  best  Rare  Coin  Review  ever.  Take  your 
pick  of  coins  from  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection  and  other 
properties.  1  know  you  will  be  pleased.  And,  don't  miss  the  many 
fine  articles,  editorial  features,  and  "fillers."  I  look  foward  to  hear¬ 
ing  from  you  soon! 

Sincerely  yours. 


Senior  Numismatist 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


Thomas  j.  Becker 


Our  Collection  Portfolio  Program 

Are  you  a  busy  professional  or  other  person  who  would  like  to  build 
a  high  quality  collection,  but  who  does  not  want  to  go  through  the  steps 
of  ordering  coins  individually?  If  so,  whether  you  are  an  advanced  nu¬ 
mismatist  or  if  you  are  just  beginning,  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program 
is  for  you!  Brenda  C.  Quinby,  working  with  Tom  Becker,  Dave  Bowers, 
and  Ray  Merena,  will  set  up  a  program  for  you  whereby  for  a  monthly 
payment  of  $100  up  (depending  upon  the  program  selected)  you  will 
be  sent  Morgan  dollars,  commemorative  coins,  “type"  coins,  other  pieces 
of  interest  to  you,  all  a  part  of  a  set  or  collection.  Brenda  will  keep  a 
record  of  what  coins  you  already  have  and  what  ones  you  need.  When 
important  collections  and  other  properties  are  acquired,  pieces  will  be 
selected  for  your  account.  If,  for  example,  you  have  a  $250  per  month 
account,  and  a  $500  coin  is  selected,  you  can  take  two  months  to  pay 
for  it — with  no  interest  or  carrying  charge  (a  situation  which  is  quite  un¬ 
usual  in  today's  world!). 

The  program  is  a  very  persons!  one,  and  is  tailored  to  your  financial 
requirements,  grade  requirements,  and  so  on.  Over  the  years— since  we 
started  the  program  in  1958— many  collectors  have  acquired  beautiful 
holdings  this  way.  Remember  that  a  fine  collection  is  your  best  invest¬ 
ment.  And,  Brenda  stands  ready  and  willing  to  help  you  form  a  fine  col¬ 
lection.  )ust  request  “CPP  information"  on  your  order  blank,  and  Brenda 
will  send  you  an  attractive  brochure,  a  letter,  and  other  information.  There 
is  absolutely  no  obligation  to  join,  and  if  you  do  join,  there  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue.  This  program  is  by  numismatists  and  for  numismatists— 
and  we  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  keep  you  pleasM. 
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The  Livingston  Manor  Collection  contains  a 
wealth  ot  colonial  and  early  American  coins,  nota¬ 
bly  in  the  Wood's  Hibernia  and  Rosa  Americana 
series.  These  were  obtained  many  years  ago,  with 
acquisition  dates  being  from  1898  through  the 
1930s,  with  some  later  purchases  (mainly  from  New 
Netherlands  Coin  Company). 

From  the  standpoint  of  value  received,  early 
American  coins  are  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas 
of  numismatics.  Scarce  and  rare  items  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  fractions  of  what  federal  pieces  of  com¬ 
parable  scarcity  bring. 


St.  Patrick  or  Mark  Newby  coinage.  Undated  (1682) 
farthing.  VG-8  to  Fine-12 . 125.00 

while  not  officially  a  farthing  (a  denomination  equal  in  val¬ 
ue  to  a  quarter  of  a  British  penny),  this  issue  has  been  tradi¬ 
tionally  denominated  as  such  due  to  its  appropriately  reduced 
size  from  the  standard  larger  "halfpenny."  Made  of  copper,  the 
reverse  has  a  splash  of  brass  in  the  area  of  King  David's  crown; 
the  purpose  of  this  brass  insert  has  been  variously  stated  as  a 
deterrent  to  counterfeiting  and  as  an  effort  to  make  the  crown 
appear  golden. 


St.  Patrick's  halfpenny.  Good-4  $85;  M2.  Attrac¬ 
tive  light  brown  surfaces  . 275.00 


1722  Rosa  Americana  halfpenny.  D.G.  REX;  RO¬ 
SA  AMERI.  variety.  ER40  . 625.00 

Here  begins  a  really  superb  offering  of  Rosa  Americana  coins; 
pieces  purchased  many  decades  ago.  The  issues  were  produced 
on  speculation  by  William  Wood,  an  English  entrepreneur,  who 
obtained  a  patent  or  franchise  through  King  George  I,  with  the 
king's  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  acting  as  intermediary. 
An  effort  was  made  to  produce  designs  that  would  appreal  to 
the  American  columnists,  with  the  inscription  (abbreviated  in 
the  instance  of  the  present  coin)  ROSA  AMERICANA  translat¬ 
ing  to  "the  American  rose."  The  reverse  of  each  bears  a  rose 
emblem.  The  coins  are  made  of  bath  metal,  a  brassy-appearing 
alloy  composed  of  75%  copper  24.7%  zinc,  and  0.3%  silver. 

The  American  colonists  viewed  the  coins  with  disfavor,  not 
the  least  of  the  reasons  being  because  of  their  small  size.  What 
Wood  styled  as  a  "halfpenny,"  as  offered  for  sale  here,  was  in 
reality  no  larger  than  a  British  farthing— a  coin  worth  half  as 
much.  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  gives  a  precis  of 
the  Rosa  Americana  series  beginning  on  page  18.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  present  offering — for  it  is  the  most  extensive  offered 
in  any  of  our  recent  catalogues! 


1722  Rosa  Americana  penny.  UTILE  DULCl  varie¬ 
ty.  VF-30  $195;  EF-40  (From  the  US  Coin  Com¬ 
pany's  2nd  sale,  December  18,  1912,  Lot 
659 — conducted  by  Wayte  Raymond)  $450;  EF- 
45  (From  the  Henry  C.  Miller  Collection,  May 
29,  1920,  Lot  1579) . 495.00 


1722  Rosa  Americana  penny.  VTILE  DVLCI  varie¬ 
ty.  EM5  $495;  AU-50  (From  the  Virgil  Brand 
Collection) . 795.00 


1722  Rosa  Americana  twopence.  Variety  with  peri¬ 
od  after  REX.  VF-30  (From  the  Nelson  Collec¬ 
tion,  December  11,  1913)  $325;  Variety  with  no 
period  after  REX.  ER40  . 595.00 


1723  Rosa  Americana  halfpenny.  Standard  variety 
with  crowned  rose.  Very  Fine-30  (From  Lyman 
H.  Low)  . 265.00 


1723  Rosa  Americana  penny.  VF-30  (From  Lyman 
H.  Low's  sale  of  December  21,  1898)  $195;  VF- 
30,  another  (From  the  Stickney  Collection,  June 
25,  1907,  Lot  73)  $195;  VF30,  another  (From  T.L. 
Elder's  sale  of  December  11,  1914,  Lot  307)  $195; 
or  take  all  three  of  these  for  $500;  EF-45  $395; 
EMS,  another  (From  the  Brand  Collection) 
$395;  EM5,  another  (From  the  Stickney  Col¬ 
lection,  June  25,  1907,  Lot  72)  $395;  EF-45,  an¬ 
other  (From  the  Elder  Sale  of  June  7,  1919,  Lot 
885)  $395;  or  buy  three  different  examples,  all 
minutely  different  die  varieties,  each  EF-45,  for 
$1,000;  AU-50  (From  the  Waldo  C.  Newcomer 
and  Col.  E.H.R.  Green  collections)  .  .495.00 


1723  Rosa  Americana  twopence.  VF-20  $295;  VF- 
30  $350;  VF-30,  another  (From  the  Newcomer 
and  Green  collections)  $350;  VF30,  another 
(From  Elder's  sale  of  October  8,  1920,  Lot  601) 
$350;  Pair  of  different  die  varieties,  our  choice, 
VF-30,  $650;  EF-40  $595;  EMO,  another  (From 
the  Newcomer  and  Green  collections)  $595;  EF- 
40,  another  (From  William  G.  Hesslein,  July  1, 
1919)  $595;  EF-40,  another  (From  St.  Louis 
Stamp  and  Coin  Company,  December  14,  1927) 
$595;  Three  different  die  varieties,  EF-40,  our 
choice,  $1,600;  EM5  . 695.00 

In  instances  in  which  we  have  multiple  examples  of  the  same 
grade,  but  with  different  pedigrees,  please  list  your  choice  of 
pedigrees  in  decending  order,  and  we'll  fill  your  order 
accordingly. 


1722  Rosa  Americana  halfpenny.  DEI  GRATIA  REX, 
UTILE  DULCl  variety.  VF-30  (From  the  Virgil 
Brand  Collection)  $245;  EF-40  (From  the  Chap¬ 
man  sale  of  the  Parsons  Collection,  June  24, 
1914,  Lf>f  61)  $450;  EF-40,  another  (From  Edg¬ 
ar  H,  Adams,  November  13,  1914)  450.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


1723  Wood's  Hibernia  farthing.  DEI  GRATIA  REX 
standard  variety.  VF-20  $50;  VF-30  $80;  EF-45 
$195;  EM5,  another  (From  Henry  Chapman's 
sale  of  January  16,  1915,  Lot  39)  $195;  EF-4.5,  an¬ 
other  (From  Elder's  sale  of  February  6,  1915,  Lot 
1783)  $195;  EF4.5,  another  (From  US  Coin  Ctmv 
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pany,  Wayte  Raymond,  June  20,  1917,  Lot  262) 
$195;  EM5,  another  (From  St.  Louis  Stamp  and 
Coin  Company,  January  14,  1928)  $195;  Three 
different  die  varieties,  our  choice,  Extremely 
Fine-45,  $550;  AU-50  (From  Elder's  40th  sale, 
April  23,  1910,  Lot  315;  then  to  the  F.C.C.  Boyd 
Collection) . 475.00 

Note:  Again,  if  you  specify  pedigrees,  please  list  these  in 
descending  order  of  preference — and  we'll  do  our  best  to  send 
you  what  you  want! 

1724  Wood's  Hibernia  farthing.  EF-40  .  .  295.00 


1722  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  Distinctive  va¬ 
riety  with  Harp  Left.  EF-40  $225;  EF-45  (From 
St.  Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Company,  January  14, 
1928)  $285;  AU-50 . 445.00 


1723  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  EF-45  $195;  El^ 
45,  another  (From  Elder's  sale  of  January  13, 
1911,  Lot  644)  $195;  EM5,  another  (From  St. 
Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Company,  January  14, 
1928);  EF-45,  another  (From  Edgar  H.  Adams, 
February  2,  1914)  $195;  EM5,  another,  this  one 
from  a  shattered  obverse  die  $195;  Four  differ¬ 
ent  die  varieties,  EF-45,  our  choice,  $700;  AU- 
50  $295;  AU-55  $349;  AU-55,  another  (From 
Elder's  sale  of  February  11,  1927,  Lot  1761— as 
"Uncirculated")  $349;  AU-55  another  (From  St. 
Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Company,  January  14, 
1928)  $349;  AU-55,  another  (From  Henry  Chap¬ 
man,  November  3,  1911)  $349;  Three  different 
die  varieties,  our  choice,  AU-55  $950;  MS-60, 
glossy  brown  surfaces  $575;  MS-60,  another 
(From  Elder's  sale  of  March  17,  1911,  Lot  8)  $575; 
MS-60,  another  (From  the  Newcomer  and 
Green  collections)  $575;  MS-63,  with  beauti¬ 
fully  lustrous  surfaces  and  with  ample  traces  of 
original  mint  red.  A  premium  item!  .  .  765.00 

1724  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  Fine-12  $65; 

EMO  . 275.00 


ning  to  form  on  the  higher  areas.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  this  early  issue.  $795;  MS-64. 
With  nearly  full  original  mint  red.  One  of  the 
finest  we  have  ever  seen  . 995.00 


(1694)  London  Elephant  token.  Thick  planchet  va¬ 
riety.  GOD  PRESERVE  LONDON.  EMO.  Some 
planchet  marks  as  made.  A  nice  example  of  this 
popular  early  issue  $465;  AU-50.  Beautiful 
glossy  brown  surfaces . 895.00 

1760  Voce  Populi  halfpenny.  "VOOE"  variety. 
Good-4 . 35.00 

This  "error"  was  caused  by  a  die  break  linking  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  C. 


1760  Voce  Populi  halfpenny.  Fine-12  $79;  VF-20 
$115;  EF-40  (From  the  Wurtzbach  and  Brand  col¬ 
lections)  $295;  EF45  $325;  EF-45,  another  (From 
the  Brand  Collection) . 325.00 


1766  Pitt  Halfpenny 


1766  Pitt  halfpenny.  MS-60  or  finer.  Beau¬ 
tiful  glossy  brown  surfaces  with  tinges  of 
mint  red  in  protected  areas,  particularly 
among  the  ship's  rigging  on  the  reverse.  An 
exquisite  strike.  Certainly  one  of  the  finest 
in  existence . 2,800.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Ever  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prices!  Let's  get  acquainted! 


1767  French  colonies  sou.  Counterstamped  RF  (for 
Republique  Francaise).  VF-30  $135;  EF40,  quite 
scarce  in  this  grade . 295.00 

This  issue  circulated  extensively  in  the  West  Indies,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  areas  associated  with  the  French  influence. 

1767  French  colonies  sou.  Without  counterstamp. 
Fine-12  (actually  EF-40  but  with  some  surface 
friction)  $95;  VF-30,  some  verdigris.  .  .  119.00 

Machin's  Mills  George  Ill/lmmune/Colum- 
bia  Rarity 


1785  Machin's  Mills  issue.  Obverse  from  crudely 
executed  die  with  portrait  and  inscription;  GE- 
ORCIVS  III  REX.  Reverse  from  the  standard  1785 
IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  die,  with  Columbia  seat¬ 
ed  on  a  crate  or  bale.  Very  Cood-8.  Weakly 
struck  in  areas,  as  always.  On  an  undersized 
planchet  (also  as  always).  An  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  piece  which  makes  a  nice  tie-in  with 
Ryder-1  (the  Immune  Columbia  Vermont)  and 
other  issues  of  the  era.  Very  rare  .  .  2,350.00 

Thp  obverse  die  is  from  an  inept  hand,  with  the  i  rcidib  closely 
tesembling  workmanship  seen  on  the  obverse  ol  U>rmont  Rvder- 
1  and  the  curious  Wrmont  Rvder-30  Whether  this  and  related 
issues  were  made  "from  worn  and  disiarded  dies  or  whet*- 


Rhode  Island  Token  in  Pewter 


1778-9  Rhode  Island  Ship  token  in  pew¬ 
ter.  Variety  with  wreath  below  ship.  AU-50. 
Attractive  silver  colored  surfaces  with  a  few 
minor  darker  areas  at  the  obverse  rim.  Well 
defined  and  among  the  more  pleasing  ex¬ 
amples  we  have  seen . 1,600.00 

Examples  struck  in  pewter  or  tin  (the  literature  does  not 
differentiate  the  alloys)  are  at  least  a  half  dozen  times  rarer 
than  those  in  brass.  The  Guide  Book  values  are  for  brass 
pieces  (see  page  27  of  that  reference). 


1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Variety  with  period  after 
GEORGIVS.  VG-8  $49;  MS-60.  Nearly  full  origi¬ 
nal  mint  brilliance.  $595;  MS-63.  A  blazing, 
bright  coin  with  light  brown  toning  just  begin- 
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er  they  were  intentionally  made  is  problematical;  the  present 
writer  leans  toward  the  latter  view.  Such  coins  are  among  the 
most  romantic  of  the  1785  through  1788  state  copper  era. 


1787  Transposed  Arrows  Massachu¬ 
setts  Copper 


1787  Massachusetts  cent.  Transposed  Ar¬ 
rows  variety.  Ryder  2a-F.  Very  Cood-8  to 
Fine-12.  Dark  brown  and  minutely  porous 
surfaces.  A  few  rim  marks.  The  Virgil  Brand 
specimen . 5,750.00 

Ryder  2a-F  is  the  most  famous  of  all  Massachusetts 
pieces.  Only  a  dozeffor  so  specimens  are  believed  to  ex¬ 
ist.  Perhaps  no  better  indication  of  the  rarity  of  the  coin 
can  be  expressed  than  by  stating  that  the  Frederick  B.  Tay¬ 
lor  Collection  recently  catalogued  by  us,  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  Massachusetts  copper  die  varieties  ever  to  cross 
the  auction  block,  did  not  contain  a  specimen.  Far  from 
being  desirable  only  as  a  rare  variety,  the  Transposed  Ar¬ 
rows  issue  is  significant  as  a  distinct  type.  The  arrows  are 
transposed,  as  noted,  and  in  addition  the  word  CENT,  in¬ 
cuse  on  all  other  Massachusetts  cent  and  half  cent  varie¬ 
ties,  is  in  raised  letters  on  this  issue. 


1787  Connecticut.  Draped  Bust  Left.  This  exam¬ 
ple  is  Very  Fine-30 . 150.00 


Uncirculated  1786  New  Jersey  Copper 


1786  New  jersey.  Maris  18-M.  The  well- 
known  Bridle  variety,  from  a  die  break  ex¬ 
tending  downward  from  the  nose.  MS-60. 
Sharply  struck.  Glossy  brown  fields  with 
tinges  of  mint  red  in  protected  areas.  Well 
centered  and  with  prominent  denticles.  A 
prize  item  for  the  most  advanced  cabinet. 
Often  a  year  or  more  will  pass  between 
offerings  of  New  Jersey  coppers  of  any  vari¬ 
ety  in  Mint  State  . 2,950.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-9.  Baby  Head  variety.  VR30. 
A  far  above  average  specimen  with  fully  struck 
legends  and  dates.  A  planchet  flaw  is  seen  at 
the  top  of  the  reverse.  Dark  brown  surfaces.  A 
very  popular  variety . 1,295.00 

The  Baby  Head  issue,  made  in  Rupert,  Vermont,  is  nearly 
always  found  on  fissured  or  otherwise  imperfect  planchets,  with 
the  Bennington  Museum  specimen  (illustrated  in  the  Guide 
Book)  being  a  remarkable  exception.  This  issue  is  the  only  Ver¬ 
mont  with  the  legend  conforming  precisely  to  those  specified 
by  the  state  Legislature:  AUCTORI  VERMON. 


1786  Vermont.  R-10.  Mailed  Bust  Left.  VF30.  Dark 
brown  surfaces  with  usual  porosity  (as  always 
seen  on  this  issue) . 995.00 

The  portrait  is  of  George  II,  as  also  found  on  R-11  and  R-15. 

1786  Vermont.  R-11.  VF-30,  but  with  deep  flaw  at 

the  center  of  the  obverse.  Medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces  $395;  Small  planchet  issue,  and  anomal- 
ly.  Very  Fine-30.  Dark  brown  surfaces.  The 
smallest  diameter  Vermont  we  have  ever  seen! 
A  prize  for  the  specialist . 1,295.00 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED:  Among  colonial,  state,  and 
other  early  American  coins  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  "word  pic¬ 
ture"  which  the  buyer  will  readily  identify.  Accordingly,  this 
and  every  other  coin  in  this  issue,  comes  with  a  30-day  mon¬ 
ey  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  We  absolutely  guarantee  that 
you  will  like  the  surface  appearance,  the  striking,  the  colora¬ 
tion,  the  grade,  the  price,  the  value  received— and  anything  else 
you  can  think  of!  In  other  words,  we  are  not  satisfied  until  you 
are! 

1787  Vermont.  R-13.  BRITANNIA  variety.  VF-20 

$225;  EF-40  . 495.00 

Grading  on  Ryder-13  is  by  the  obverse  only,  as  the  reverse 
is  struck  from  a  deliberately  mutilated  die  with  the  peripheral 
inscriptions  nearly  completely  missing.  The  variety  combines 
a  Vermont  obverse  with  a  reverse  intended  for  a  counterfeit  Brit¬ 
ish  halfpenny:  one  of  many  Machin's  Mills  products. 


1788  Vermont.  R-27.  Mailed  Bust  Right.  VF-20. 

Medium  brown  surfaces  . 495.00 


1788  Vermont.  R-31.  Obverse  with  George  III.  Re¬ 
verse  from  Vermont  die.  Weak  and  bulged  at 
the  center,  as  always.  VF-20  . 795.00 

Grading  of  this  issue  is  by  the  obverse  only,  as  the  reverse 
is  always  poorly  defined  on  genuine  specimens. 


1787  Nova  Eborac  (New  York)  copper.  Variety  with 
reverse  seated  figure  facing  right.  Extremely 
Fine-40.  Glossy  brown  surfaces.  Striking  as  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  far,  far  above  average  example  with 
excellent  detailing  at  the  centers.  A  nice  "type" 
coin  as  well  as  a  desirable  piece  for  the 
specialist .  1,295.00 

1787  Nova  Eborac.  Large  Head  variety.  Extremely 
Rare.  VG-8.  Some  porosity.  A  variety  dozens  of 
times  rarer  than  the  "Normal"  style  .495.00 
(1792-1794)  Kentucky  token.  Plain  edge.  Very 

Fine-20 . 95.00 

1794  Talbot,  Allum  &  Lee  cent.  VF-20  .  .  .  125.00 

WASHINGTON  PIECES 

1783  Draped  Bust.  No  button  on  toga.  VG-8  or 


better . 29.00 

1783  UNITY  STATES.  Fine-12 . 65.00 

Undated  Double  Head  cent.  VF-20 . 95.00 


Mint  State  Liberty  and  Security 
Halfpenny 


1795  Liberty  and  Security  halfpenny.  MS-60. 

Glossy  brown  surfaces  with  much  original  mint 
red  in  certain  areas.  Some  light  striking  at  the 
centers,  as  always  seen  on  this  issue,  (see  foot¬ 
note).  The  only  example  we  have  ever  seen  with 
original  mint  color!  A  superb  piece  for  the 
connoisseur . 1,700.00 


1787  New  Jersey.  M  48-g.  This  example  is  the  out¬ 
line  to  shield  type.  Very  Fine-20  .230.00 

1788  New  Jersey.  Horse's  Head  Right.  M  75-bb. 
F-12  or  better.  Some  planchet  porosity.  As  a  date, 
dozens  of  times  scarcer  than  1787  .  .  .225.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


With  edge  lettered  PAYABLE  AT  BIRMINGHAM  REDRUTH 
&  SWANSEA.  The  light  striking  at  the  center  ot  all  knoivn  spec: 
mens  is  explained  by  the  high  relief  ol  the  Washington  portrait 
opposite  in  the  dies  from  the  flat  shield.  The  metal  flossed  into 
the  obverse  area,  with  the  result  that  the  shield  and  breast  ol 
the  eagle  are  alwavs  vseak  (reter  to  the  Guide  Book  plate  coir- 
as  one  of  many  examples;  astuallv  the  piete  ottered  here  .s 
much  belter  than  that  one— reter  to  the  eagles  ssi  sgsi 
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▼  News  and  Notes  from  Around  the  World 

ALAN  MECHRIG,  well-known  numismatic  bib¬ 
liophile  from  California,  wrote  to  say  that  Numis¬ 
matic  News  Weekly  was  available  in  microfilm, 
Volumes  1-22  (1952-1974),  for  $721  from  Princeton 
Microfilm  Corporation,  Alexander  Road,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540.  University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional,  300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan  48106,  offers  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine, 
complete  from  1935  to  1966,  for  $804.10,  in  micro¬ 
film,  with  later  volumes,  January  1967  through 
February  1976,  available  separately  for  $24.80  per 
year.  The  same  firm  offers  Coin  World  on  micro¬ 
film  for  $1,010.10  for  all  issues  1960-1971,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  years  available  separately.  CoinAge 
magazine  is  also  available  as  is  Coins  magazine. 
If  you  desire  the  wealth  of  information  available  in 
these  publications,  but  do  not  wish  to  acquire  or 
store  the  bulky  original  issues,  microfilm  is  a  con¬ 
venient  way  to  go.  We  should  also  mention  that  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  has  available  on 
microfiche  (not  microfilm)  The  Numismatist  from 

the  earliest  times  to  date. 

*  *  * 

NUMISMATIST  NEEDED:  The  December  1986 
issue  of  National  Geographic  Magazine  had  a  dan¬ 
dy  story  on  the  Montana  site  of  Custer's  Last  Stand. 
Relics  from  this  famous  1876  encounter  were 
shown,  including  Shield  nickels  described  as  "sil¬ 
ver  five-cent  pieces." 

« 

THE  EARLY  AMERICAN  COPPERS  CLUB  recent¬ 
ly  celebrated  its  20th  anniversary,  1966-1986,  with 
a  nostalgic  brochure  describing  the  history  of  this 
enthusiastic  group.  We  appreciate  the  mention  of 
several  of  our  doings  in  the  chronology  of  impor¬ 
tant  events,  including  the  publication  of  our  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor  book,  and  our  sale  of  large 
cents  as  part  of  the  Garrett  Collection  sold  for  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

«  «  « 

WHERE  DO  ALL  THE  COINS  COME  FROM? 

Well,  we  suppose  they  come  from  the  same  general 
sources  that  antiques  come  from.  Ralph  and  Terry 
Kovel,  best-selling  authors  in  the  latter  field,  recently 
wrote: 

Divorce,  disagreement,  death,  and  deacces¬ 
sion,  that's  where  all  the  antiques  come 
from.  We  are  often  asked  how  there  can  be 
a  seemingly  unending  supply  of  items  to 
buy  at  sales.  Another  source,  not  as  com¬ 
mon,  is  disenchantment,  the  collection 
which  finally  tires  either  the  collector  or  the 

collector's  spouse — or,  is  that  disagreement? 

*  *  * 

"WHEN  DO  I  GET  A  RAISE?"  "CONCORD— 
Senate  says  no  to  its  own  pay  hike:  State  of  New 
Hampshire  senators  killed  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  give  themselves  and  House  a  raise. 
It  wr^uld  have  been  the  first  since  1889.  Lawmak¬ 
ers  make  $100.'— from  USA  Today. 

«  «  « 

NEW  USE  FOR  CURRENCY  SHEETS:  "Question: 
What's  better  than  mink  wrap  for  a  holiday  gift?  An¬ 
swer  A  mink  wrapper]  in  mrjney.  For  $55,  a  pricey 
store  in  Bal  Harbour,  Florida,  will  wrap  your  holi¬ 
day  prr-vnf  in  a  sheet  of  12  unrut  $1  bills.  'It  actu¬ 
ally  inr  rr-asr-s  our  sales,'  s,iys  William  H  Maus,  Jr., 


vice-president  of  Maus  &  Hoffmann,  who  buys  the 
sheets  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing.'Mrom  The  Boston  Globe. 

*  Hi  rti 

NORTH  TO  ALASKA:  Kurtis  G.  Hawk,  who  hails 
from  that  far  northern  outpost  of  the  United  States, 
recently  sent  us  a  clipping  on  our  November  sale 
of  the  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  Collection,  with  the 
notation:  "I  thought  this  article  might  be  of  interest 
to  you.  It  is  the  first  coin-related  article  I  have  seen 
published  in  an  Anchorage  newspaper  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years." 

Here's  hoping  that  this  "record"  is  quickly  bro¬ 
ken,  and  that  other  coin  articles  appear  soon! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  is  going  to  be  a  contest  this  year, 
and  so  far  three  candidates  have  tossed  their  hats 
into  the  ring:  Ken  Hallenbeck,  Bob  Medlar,  and  Kurt 
Krueger.  The  campaign  of  the  last-named  has  an 
interesting  numismatic  flavor  as,  to  aid  in  his  elec¬ 
tion,  Kurt  counterstamped  many  hundreds  of 
Washington  quarter  dollars  and  passed  them  out 
as  souvenirs  at  the  ANA  Convention  in  Milwaukee 
last  summer.  Your  editor  has  it  on  good  authority— 
but  don't  tell  anyone— that  a  few  other  coins  have 
been  counterstamped  by  this  candidate,  including 

(whisper)  an  1810  large  cent! 

♦  ♦  * 

A  LIMOUSINE  measuring  60  feet  long,  valued 
at  $2  million,  containing  such  amenities  as  a  wa¬ 
ter  bed,  a  wet  bar,  a  slot  machine,  a  putting  green, 
a  swimming  pool,  and  helicopter  landing  pad  is 
the  brainchild  of  Jay  Ohberg,  according  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  January-February  issue  of  American  Film. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  Vinnie  Bergman,  who  held  the 
"world's  longest  limousine"  record  prior  to  the  Oh¬ 
berg  debut,  announced  he  was  planning  a  94-foot 
vehicle  complete  with  either  a  50-foot  bowling  al¬ 
ley  or  20-occupant  Sushi  bar  (apparently  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  by  press  time). 

«  *  ♦ 

NUMISMATIC  BOOKS  have  been  a  major  part 
of  our  business — and  we  wonder  why  other  rare 
coin  firms  don't  set  up  active  departments  to  han¬ 
dle  them.  At  one  point  last  December,  our  Publi¬ 
cations  Department  was  400  orders  behind! 
Happily,  after  a  lot  of  people  pitched  in,  the  back¬ 
log  was  cleared— and  within  a  few  days  all  orders 
had  been  shipped.  Our  best-selling  book  last  year? 
Probably  Dave  Bowers'  United  States  Coins  by  De¬ 
sign  Types,  which  combines  a  low  price  ($9.95)  with 

a  lot  of  information  on  a  popular  subject. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HAROLD  FLARTEY,  the  award-winning  numis¬ 
matic  writer  from  Dover,  New  Jersey,  recently  sent 
us  a  note  about  annoying  typographical  errors  ap¬ 
pearing  in  his  newspaper  columns.  It  seems  a  re¬ 
cent  article  stated  that  Mercury  Dimes  have  Full 
Split  Ffands  instead  of  Bands,  and  that  20-cent 
pieces,  instead  of  being  issued  from  1875  to  1878, 
were,  according  to  a  typographical  gremlin,  issued 
from  1875  all  the  way  to  1978! 

«  «  « 

SOUTHERN  ANTIQUES,  published  at  Box  1550, 
Lake  City,  Florida  32056  gave  front-page  coverage 
m  the  January  1987  issue  to  our  Rare  Coin  Review. 


No.  63.  Thanks  for  the  interest!  And,  thanks  to  Her¬ 
man  ("Pat")  Herst,  who  sent  the  issue  to  us. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

AN  EXCERPT  from  the  numismatic  literature  auc¬ 
tion  sale  catalogue  issued  by  Cal  Wilson  Sale  XXV, 
January  1987,  Lot  4:  The  Fiistory  of  United  States 
Coins,  by  Q.  David  Bowers... perhaps  the  finest  work 
yet  prepared  on  the  history  of  American  coinage, 
this  outstanding  work  will  spellbind  the  reader  for 
hours  on  end.  A  classic  numismatic  treasure,  be¬ 
longing  in  every  numismatic  library."  Thanks,  Cal! 
*  *  * 

"RETURN  OF  THE  COLLECTOR— They're  back, 
and  buying  coins!"  Is  the  title  of  an  enthusiastic 
article  by  Paul  M.  Green  in  the  January  issue  of 
CoinAge  magazine.  "Reading  the  various  concerns 
expressed  by  dealers,  hobby  leaders  and  others,  one 
sometimes  wonders  if  anyone  is  collecting  coins," 
the  article  began.  "In  recent  months,  I've  seen  an 
increasing  number  of  reports  that  the  collector  has 
returned  to  the  numismatic  market  and  is  once 
again  buying  coins."  Paul  Green's  article  went  on 
to  interview  a  number  of  dealers,  Dave  Bowers  in¬ 
cluded,  all  of  whom  reported  strong  activity.  One 
dealer,  Billy  Paul,  noted:  "I  haven't  seen  anything 
like  it  since  the  late  1970s,  and  I  think  it's  great  for 
the  coin  business."  Our  own  experience  has  been 
that  collectors  are  acquiring  coins  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  just  as  great  as  in  "the  good  old  days," 
if  not  even  more  intense.  By  far  the  majority  of  our 
business  is  with  collectors,  and  last  year,  1986,  was 
the  best  year  in  our  history— which  says  something 

for  our  own  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

♦  *  ♦ 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  Penn  State  (your  edi¬ 
tor's  alma  mater)  for  the  spectacular  win  over  Mi¬ 
ami  University  on  January  2nd — establishing  Penn 

State  as  the  Number  One  collegiate  football  team. 
♦  ♦  * 

"GRIDLOCK"  was  the  bold  headline  on  the  cov¬ 
er  of  a  recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
relating  to  a  feature  on  the  congestion  at  airports. 
Air  traffic  delays  are  bad  now,  but  the  worst  is  yet 
to  come,  the  lead  story  advised.  A  solution?  At  least 
a  partial  one,  in  our  view,  would  be  high-speed 
modern  trains  linking  metropolitan  centers  along 
the  Washington-Boston  corridor,  the  San  Francisco- 
San  Diego  strip,  and  other  intense  traffic  areas.  The 
Japanese  have  accomplished  this  sort  of  thing  with 

great  success,  so  why  can't  we? 

♦  *  ♦ 

PAT  HERST,  a  frequent  correspondent,  sent  us  a 
clipping  datelined  "UPl  SAN  FRANCISCO,"  which 
began:  "A  man  who  spent  a  night  in  jail  for  pass¬ 
ing  a  genuine  $100  bill,  which  was  mistaken  for 
a  counterfeit  note,  is  entitled  to  $45,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  for  distress  and  false  arrest,  the  California  Su¬ 
preme  Court  says..." 

4t 

NEWS  FROM  ALL  OVER:  "NEW  DELHI,  India 
(AP)— An  engineering  factory  near  the  beach  resort 
of  Goa  has  been  closed  for  more  than  two  months 
because  a  venomous  cobra  occupies  the  cAv  ner's 
office,  according  to  the  Press  Trust  of  India  ...  The 
snake  was  first  seen  spread  on  the  factory  owner's 
chair  in  the  village  of  Revoda  Nadinla  on  August 
28.  Since  snakes  are  worshipped  by  many  Hindus, 
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the  workers  ran  to  a  temple  for  advice  and  were 
told  not  to  disturb  the  'cobra  god'  the  agency 
said.'i-New  York  Times,  11/4/86. 

♦  ♦  * 

TAX  LAW  COMPLEXITIES:  Dyed  marshmallows 
scented  with  such  odors  as  crayfish,  anise,  and  gar¬ 
lic  are  subject  to  a  10%  excise  tax  according  to  IRS 
private  ruling  8651007,  as  reported  in  The  Wall 
Street  lournal. 

♦  ♦  * 

GOOD  NEWS:  Beer  is  safer  to  drink  than  water, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  August  1986  issue  of 
Omni,  which  reported  that  beer-drinking  rats  de¬ 
veloped  50%  fewer  cancerous  tumors  than  those 
drinking  tap  water.  "However,  the  success  with  beer¬ 
drinking  rats  should  not  be  considered  an  endorse¬ 


ment  of  drinking  beer  as  an  effective  anticancer 
agent.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  exten¬ 
sive  beer  consumption  will  prolong  human  lives. 
At  least  beer  drinking  can  be  fun!" 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  Revisited  Department; 
Apropos  of  our  earlier  comments  on  contradicto¬ 
ry  terms,  we  reprint  a  portion  of  a  classified  adver¬ 
tisement  spotted  in  a  numismatic  publication  by 
reader  Arnie  Mensch:  "Indian  key— 1876  absolutely 
perfect  but  a  touch  under  Good."  The  italics  are 
ours. 

*  *  ♦ 

DEFINITION  OF  "THANK  YOU":  We  received 
in  the  mail  the  other  day  a  four-page  form  letter 


from  the  Mobil  Auto  Club.  The  first  page  advised 
us  that  an  instant  membership  card  had  been  is¬ 
sued  in  our  name — as  a  "thank  you"  for  my  being 
a  valued  customer  in  the  past.  Then,  four  pages  of 
small  type  later,  came  the  notation  that  in  order  to 
make  this  "thank  you"  effective  a  cost  of  $36  would 
be  charged! 

♦  *  * 

BANKERS'  HOURS:  "In  Heriot,  Scotland,  a  run 
on  the  bank  isn't  a  sign  of  financial  instability;  it's 
just  the  way  things  always  have  been  and  still  are, 
every  Thursday  from  3:00  to  4:00,  the  only  time 
the  bank  is  open."  From  an  advertisement  by 
Dewar's  White  Label  whiskey  in  Forbes  magazine, 
January  1987. 

*  *  * 


Coin  Quiz 

Famous  Numismatists 


How  many  numismatists  can  you  correctly  iden¬ 
tify  from  the  description  given?  Score  yourself  in 
the  expert  class  if  you  get  nine  or  10  correct,  ad¬ 
vanced  if  you  get  seven  or  eight  correct,  average 
or  better  if  you  get  five  or  six  correct.  Below  that 
number,  we  recommend  that  you  spend  more  time 
with  your  numismatic  library!  Answers  are  given 
at  the  end  of  this  quiz. 

1.  A  reporter  on  the  Sidney  Daily  News,  she  was 
"drafted"  to  be  the  editor  of  a  coin  periodical  when 
the  person  in  that  position  resigned.  Serving  from 
the  early  1960s  until  the  mid  1980s,  she  became 
one  of  America's  most  prominent  numismatic  per¬ 
sonalities.  In  later  years  she  also  served  on  the  board 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Society. 

a.  Virginia  Culver 

b.  Margo  Russell 

c.  Cathy  Bullowa 

d.  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli 

2.  Hanging  out  his  shingle  in  1903,  this  former  shoe 
store  clerk  went  on  to  become  America's  most  fa¬ 
mous  numismatist  during  the  first  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  He  is  remembered  for  nationwide 
advertising— including  a  radio  program— offering 
the  Star  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia,  his  handling  of 
the  Dunham  Collection,  and  many  other  accom¬ 
plishments,  all  conducted  from  his  home  base  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

a.  William  Hesslein 

b.  Abe  Kosoff 

c.  Charles  Green 

d.  Max  Mehl 

3.  Beginning  his  collecting  interest  while  a  student 
at  Princeton  University  in  the  1860s,  by  the  time 
of  his  premature  death  (in  a  boating  accident)  in 
1888,  he  had  assembled  one  of  America's  finest 
cabinets,  a  collection  which  our  firm  sold  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  nearly  a  century  later,  1979  to  1981,  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  at  that  time.  The  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University. 

a.  Lyman  H.  Low 

b.  T.  Harrison  Garrett 

c.  Anthony  Paquet 

d.  Andrew  Zabriskie 

4.  This  energetic  numismatist  had  concessions  offer¬ 
ing  coins  for  sale  at  several  early  fairs  and  exposi¬ 
tions,  including  the  Panama-Pacific  in  San  Francisco 
in  1915,  when  he  supervised  the  selling  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins.  At  one  time  he  became  the  own¬ 


er  of  The  Numismatist,  journal  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association.  Today,  the  ANA's  highest 
honor  is  named  for  him. 

a.  Farran  Zerbe 

b.  John  Zug 

c.  Edward  Rochette 

d.  Cliff  Mishler 

5.  An  executive  of  Whitman  Publishing  Company, 
this  numismatist  launched  the  hlandbook  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins  in  1941,  followed  by  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins 
in  1946  (bearing  a  1947  cover  date). 

a.  Kenneth  E.  Bressett 

b.  Don  Taxay 

c.  Richard  S.  Yeoman 

d.  John  J.  Ford,  Jr. 

6.  Beginning  his  numismatic  career  with  research 
done  on  behalf  of  Wayte  Raymond  and  John  J.  Ford, 
Jr.  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  this  numis¬ 
matist  went  on  to  produce  many  important  mono¬ 
graphs,  including  those  on  United  States  gold  coins 
by  denominations,  on  the  Gobrecht  coinages,  ear¬ 
ly  half  dimes,  commemorative  coins  (a  book  with 
Anthony  Swiatek),  and  Proof  coins. 

a.  David  Rittenhouse 

b.  Robert  W.  Julian 

c.  Joseph  Levine 

d.  Walter  Breen 

7.  A  Michigan  collector  who  has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  Young  Numismatists  program  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  is  the  current  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association. 

a.  Adna  Wilde 

b.  Florence  Schook 

c.  George  Hatie 

d.  John  J.  Pittman 

8.  A  few  years  ago  we  sold  the  1794  large  cent  col¬ 
lection  formed  by  this  prominent  numismatist,  who 
also  heads  one  of  Boston's  best-known  securities 
firms.  His  book  on  19th<entury  coin  auction  cata¬ 
logues  garnered  enthusiastic  reviews,  as  have  his 
articles  in  Penny  Wise  and  elsewhere. 

a.  Denis  Loring 

b.  Robinson  S.  Brown,  Jr. 

c.  John  W.  Adams 

d.  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon 

9.  This  numismatist  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  and 
has  specialized  in  cases  involving  numismatics.  For 


a  number  of  years  he  has  been  the  legislative  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and, 
currently  he  serves  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
that  organization.  In  addition,  he  has  written  count¬ 
less  numismatic  articles,  with  his  "Insider's  Report" 
column  for  CoinAge  perhaps  being  best  known. 

a.  David  Ganz 

b.  Samuel  Pressman 

c.  Edward  Willing 

d.  WS.  Baker 

10.  During  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  he  served 
as  chief  engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint.  He  is 
credited  with  the  preparation  of  many  designs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  issues  of  the  $1,  $3,  and  $20  gold 
denominations,  as  well  as  the  Indian  cent.  Although 
not  a  "numismatist,"  his  name  is  certainly  well 
remembered  by  the  numismatic  community. 

a.  Frank  Gasparro 

b.  John  Sinnock 

c.  Christian  Gobrecht 

d.  James  B.  Longacre 

How  well  did  you  do?  Here  are  the  answers;  1-b, 
2-d,  3-b,  4-a,  5<,  6-d,  7-b,  8<,  9-a,  and  10-d. 


Tom  Becker,  our  senior  numismatist. 
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Colonial  and  Early  American  Coins 


Liberty  and  Security  Penny 


Liberty  and  Security  penny,  undated  (circa  1795). 
Edge  with  inscription:  AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 
OPPRESS'D  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  MS-60  or  finer. 
Well  struck  for  the  issue,  with  reverse  details  ap¬ 
proaching  perfection.  Medium  brown  surfaces 
with  ample  tinges  of  original  mint  lustre  among 
the  obverse  letters . 1,295.00 


The  edge  is  a  reference  to  America's  open-door  policy  at  the 
time,  leading  to  great  influx  of  those  escaping  revolution  or 
oppression— the  recent  French  Revolution  being  an  example. 


1792  Washington  Small  Eagle  Copper 


1792  Washington  Small  Eagle  copper.  Plain 
edge.  VF-30.  Superb  surfaces  without  flaws, 
scratches,  or  other  problems— probably  the  val¬ 


ue  of  a  "typical"  EF-40  or  better  coin!  Medium 
brown  . 3,950.00 

This  issue,  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Peter  Ceu,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  private  proposal  for  the  production  of  federal 
coinage.  The  obverse  bears  the  inscription  C.  WASHINGTON. 
PRESIDENT.  I.,  the  style  desired  by  Congress,  before  Washing¬ 
ton  rejected  the  idea  as  "too  monarchial."  The  reverse  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Great  Seal.  Refer  to  the  Guide  Book  listing 
on  page  54;  note  that  the  specimen  shown  there  is  scratched 
in  the  left  obverse  field. 


Washington  SUCCESS  token.  Small  diameter.  Reed¬ 
ed  edge.  Baker-267.  AU-55.  Struck  in  brass  with 
virtually  full  mint  color  on  obverse  and  reverse. 
A  splendid  example — one  of  the  finest  known— 
of  an  issue  of  which  fewer  than  200  are  believed 
to  exist.  This  issue  is  associated  with  Washing¬ 
ton's  second  presidency,  1793  . 995.00 


U.S.  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins  For  Sale 


Half  Cents 


1793  B-2  VG-8.  A  few  minor  rim  marks.  Medium 
brown  . 1,295.00 

This  issue  is  exceedingly  popular  as  the  only  half  cent  with 
Miss  Liberty  facing  left,  cap  behind  head. 


1793  B-2  Fine-15/VF-20.  An  outstanding  specimen 
with  smooth,  even  wear.  Medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces  with  light  coloration  in  the  higher  areas. 
Broad  rims  set  the  piece  off  and  give  the  coin 
a  cameolike  appearance.  A  beautiful  coin  for 
date  or  type . 2,900.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Fvtt  since  1951  we'w  been  furnishing  the 
right  foins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prires!  Let's  get  at  rjuainted! 


EM5  1793  Half  Cent 


1793  EF-45.  A  superb  specimen  which  not  only  is 
in  a  high  grade,  as  noted,  but  which  is  sharply 
struck  in  every  area,  well  centered,  and  with 
smooth  light  brown  surfaces.  Here  is  a  coin  for 
the  connoisseur,  an  outstanding  example  of  one 
of  the  most  prized  of  all  early  American  cop- 
p(>r  issues  . 8,900.00 


1794.  First  year  with  Miss  Liberty  facing  right,  cap 
behind  head.  B-26  Fine-12  with  some  surface 
porosity.  Mark  at  date.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
(as  always)  $225;  B-26,  Fine-15  $895;  VF30  to 
EF-40.  A  superb  piece,  well  struck,  well  cen¬ 
tered,  and  with  medium  brown  fields.  1794  half 
cents  (more  so  than  those  dated  the  following 
year)  are  extremely  difficult  to  find  in  such  nice 
condition . 1,495.00 


1795  Plain  Edge,  no  pole  to  cap.  B-6a.  This  exam¬ 
ple  is  Fine-12  . 595.00 


1804  Plain  4,  stemless  wreath.  B-10.  MS-60  to  63. 
Well  struck.  Beautiful  glossy  lustrous  brcwn  sur¬ 
faces.  A  superb  specimen  of  the  issue  995.00 

1806  Small  6,  no  stems.  B-3.  VF-30  $110;  About 


Uncirculated-58  995.00 

1808  B-3.  Fine-15 . 69.00 

1809  B-3.  EF-45  $119;  AU-50  .  195.(X1 
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U.S.  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins 


1811  rare  date  F-12 . 265.00 

1828  13  Stars.  B-2.  AU-50  $159  B-2;  MS-60  Glossy 

brown  surfaces . 375.00 

1828  12  stars  B-3.  Mint  State-60.  Rich,  glossy  brown 
surfaces  . 975.00 

The  origin  of  the  12-star  1828  cent  is  unexplained  and  joins 
related  mystery  coins  such  as  the  1817  15-star  cent  and  the  1832 
12-star  half  eagle.  Perhaps  the  die  cutter  was  daydreaming!  The 
12-star  half  cent  of  1828  is  scarce,  but  not  particularly  rare,  in 
lower  grades.  In  Mint  State  it  is  exceedingly  elusive.  As  a  type, 
the  12-star  in  Mint  State  is  at  least  50  to  100  times  rare  than 
the  13-star  style. 

1832  B-2.  EF-45  $115;  B-2  AU-50 . 159.00 


1833  EF-40  $99;  AU-50  $159;  AU-55  $215;  MS-60, 
glossy  brown  surfaces  $375;  MS-64.  A  superb 
coin,  nearly  full  fiery  original  mint  red,  with  just 
a  suggestion  of  light  toning,  and  with  a  small 
area  of  iridescen'ce  in  the  field  in  front  of  the 
chin.  Sharply  struck  in  all  areas.  One  of  the 
finest  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  issue.  You  could 
look  through  100  specimens  of  Uncirculated 
1833  half  cents  (if  you  could  find  that  many  in 
one  place!)  and  be  lucky  to  find  a  single  other 
example  to  match  this . 1,995.00 


1835  EF-40  $99;  EF-45  $115;  AU-50  $159;  MS-63. 
Rich,  lustrous  brown  surfaces.  A  superb  piece. 
We  could  probably  designate  this  as  MS-64  and 


few  would  quibble . 895.00 

1837  token.  AU-55,  lustrous  . 195.00 


This  issue,  listed  on  page  67  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  Slates 
Coins,  is  not  a  half  cent  at  all  but,  rather,  is  a  privately-piece 
part  of  the  Hard  Times  token  series  and  listed  as  Low-49  (by 
Lyman  H.  Low  in  his  standard  reference  on  the  series).  In  the 
1930s,  while  laying  out  his  “National"  albums,  Wayte  Raymond, 
a  lover  of  tokens^  contemplated  the  fact  that  no  federal  half  cent 
was  made  in  1837,  so  he  included  an  opening  for  this  private 
token.  Thus  a  numismatic  tradition  began. 


1851  EF-45  $125;  MS-60,  sharply  struck  with  rich 


brown  surfaces . 315.00 

1853  EF-45  $125;  AU-55  . 249.00 


1854  MS-60.  Glossy  brown  surfaces  $349;  MS-63. 
Glossy,  lustrous  brown  surfaces  $745;  MS-64  or 
finer.  Full  original  mint  red  color.  A  simply  su¬ 
perb  specimen  from  the  Livingston  Manor 
Collection — a  piece  hidden  away  for  decades. 
The  first  check  gets  it .  1,795.00 


1855  MS-63  or  better.  Some  mottled  toning  areas, 

but  still  80%  original  mint  color  $595;  MS-63, 
nearly  full  original  mint  color  $795;  MS-64.  Full 
original  mint  color,  but  with  just  a  few  toning 
spots— really  insignificant  $1,795;  MS-65,  full 
original  fiery  mint  red  color!  A  superb  coin. 
Actually,  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection  con¬ 
tains  seven  of  these  pieces— seven,  count  them 
seven!  Never  before  have  we  seen  such  a  group¬ 
ing.  Once  this  group  is  gone,  an  offer  of  twice 
the  price  would  probably  not  secure  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  quality.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  piece 
for  a  type  set  or  a  date  set,  your  search  ends 
here.  Telephone  to  reserve  one — as  we  expect 
them  to  go  quickly.  Each: . 3,995.00 

A  number  of  years  ago  Charles  French,  the  Troy  (New  York) 
dealer,  came  across  a  small  hoard  of  Uncirculated  half  cents 
of  the  1850s,  hidden  in  a  locked  safe  which  he  purchased  un¬ 
opened.  I  have  handled  a  number  of  these  half  cents  over  the 
years.  By  today's  grading,  most  would  grade  MS-63  or  MS-64, 
full  or  nearly  full  original  mint  red,  with  some  spotting.  Not 
a  single  coin  in  the  French  hoard  was  equal  to  the  MS-65  ex¬ 
amples  we  offer  here! 

1856  EF-45  $125;  AU-50  $159.  MS-64  to  MS-65.  A 

superb  specimen,  nearly  fully  equal  to  the 
preceding.  Just  a  whisper  of  ooverse  toning,  but 
99.9%  fiery  original  mint  red.  The  finest  we  have 
ever  seen  of  the  issue.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
just  one  of  these  in  the  Livingston  Manor  Col¬ 
lection.  First  check  gets  it  for  . 3,750.00 


/\  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


MS-65  1857  Half  Cent. 


1857  MS-65.  Superb,  gorgeous, 

beautiful — a  coin  worthy  of  any  other  adjec¬ 
tives  you  may  wish  to  supply.  110%  full  fiery 
original  mint  red.  The  only  1857  half  cent 
we  have  ever  seen  in  this  grade — and  we 
have  seen  private  collections,  groups,  muse¬ 
um  collections — you  name  it.  One  of  the 
most  memorable  coins  we  have  handled  in 
recent  years  . 7,500.00 

From  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection,  as  you  might  ex¬ 
pect.  Sorry,  there  is  just  one  piece. 


Large  Cents 


1793  Chain  AMERICA  cent.  S-3.  Good-4  or  better. 
Smooth,  even  wear.  All  devices  readable,  and 
the  central  motif  is  sharp,  particularly  the  key 
chain  device  on  the  reverse.  Medium  brown  col¬ 
oration.  Free  of  knocks  or  bruises.  Considering 
the  attractiveness  of  the  piece,  probably  worth 
what  a  typical  VF-8  coin  might  bring.  No  sense 
writing  much  more  about  this,  for  it  will  sell 
right  away  for  only .  1,995.00 


Congratulations,  Gary  North 

Our  congratulations  to  Gary  North  for  dewting 
the  majority  of  his  Investment  Coin  Review,  issue 
of  January  9,  1987,  to  an  article  by  Michael  |.  Stan- 
dish  on  the  subject  of  getting  yciung  collectors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  coin  hobby.  More  of  this  sort  ot  thing 
is  needed  in  investment  oriented  publu  ations. 
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Machines  Mills  Bicentennial 


"They  also  sometimes 

worked  in  masks  to  create  a  terror  in  the  neighborhood..." 

By  Cary  A.  Trudgen 
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This  year  marks  the  passage  of  two  centuries 
since  one  of  the  most  interesting  state  coin¬ 
age  operations  was  organized.  On  April  18, 
1787  Thomas  Machin,  along  with  five  copartners, 
legally  bound  themselves  together  with  the  intent 
to  coin  money.  One  month  earlier,  on  March  3rd, 
Machin  filed  a  petition  with  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  requesting  a  grant  to  coin  copper  for  the 
state. 

Machin  had  excellent  connections  within  the 
New  York  Assembly  committee  that  was  assigned 
to  investigate  the  establishment  of  a  copper  coin¬ 
age  in  the  state.  Thus,  he  was  probably  confident 
that  he  would  be  granted  his  request.  One  of  his 
copartners,  David  Brooks,  was  a  member  of  this 
three-man  committee.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
became  one  of  our  great  American  statesmen,  was 
another  member  of  the  committee.  The  third  mem¬ 
ber  was  John  Lansing,  who  had  strong  political  ties 
with  Governor  George  Clinton.  Thomas  Machin 
and  George  Clinton  were  good  friends.  Governor 
Clinton  was  an  opponent  of  the  Constitution  and 
would  have  favored  any  legislation  which  could 
have  given  more  power  to  the  state, 
such  as  their  own  coinage.  Thus, 

Brooks  and  Lansing  should  have  fa¬ 
vored  a  state  coinage,  however, 

Hamilton  would  have  opposed  it  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  zealous  Federalist. 

Somehow  Hamilton's  views  won  out, 
and  Thomas  Machin  did  not  receive 
a  coinage  grant.  As  a  result,  Mach- 
in's  newly  formed  coinage  firm 
quickly  allied  themselves  with  anoth¬ 
er  coinage  firm.  On  June  7,  1787  they 
merged  with  Reuben  Harmon's 
Rupert,  Vermont  firm,  which  held  a 
coinage  grant  from  the  Republic  of 
Vermont. 

Fortunately,  the  Machin's  Mills  in¬ 
denture  has  survived  the  ages  and  is 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society.  It  consists  of 
two  leaves  of  good  rag  paper  on 
which  there  are  three  pages  of  hand¬ 
written  text.  Following  the  text  are 
the  signatures  of  the  proprietors 
along  with  red  wax  seals,  cracked 
with  age.  The  indenture  measures 
47.5  cm.  X  34  cm.  (18.7  x  13.4  inch¬ 
es)  and  is  bound. 

Within  the  text  of  this  historic 
document  are  the  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  six  copartners: 

Samuel  Atlee,  James  F.  Atlee,  David 
Brooks,  James  Giles,  James  Grier,  and 
Thomas  Machin.  We  find  they 
agrped  to  establish  their  company  for 
a  perirxJ  of  seven  years,  each  of  them 
contributing  50  pounds  of  current 
New  Yrjrk  mrjney  trward  a  joint  cap¬ 
ital  rjf  )00  pounds.  Thomas  Machin 
would  alirnv  the  use  of  his  mills  free 
(A  rharge  for  conducting  their  busi¬ 
ness  Samuel  Atlee  and  James  Atlee 
vwxjirj  ierxJ  free  (A  t  harge  r  ertain  im- 
^i|e":e;:^  fh,if  vwTe  required  for  the 
t.  ism'-'s  Th»>s<-  "certain  imple 


ments"  were  undoubtedly  the  coining  machinery 
required  to  convert  Thomas  Machin's  mills  into  a 
mint.'  The  other  three  copartners  were  to  contrib¬ 
ute  10  pounds  each  of  New  York  money  toward 
completing  the  works  for  carrying  on  their  business. 
James  Giles  was  to  be  the  cashier  and  bookkeep¬ 
er,  while  James  Atlee  and  Thomas  Machin  were  to 
equally  manage  the  minting  of  coins.  All  other 
aspects  of  the  business  were  to  be  handled  jointly 
by  Samuel  Atlee,  David  Brooks,  and  James  Grier. 

The  Machin's  Mills  coinage  operation  took  place 
on  land  owned  by  Governor  George  Clinton.  This 


TOP:  Conjectual  drawings  of 
Machins's  Mill.  Done  from  a  study  of 
the  site,  Machin's  son's  description,  and 
grist  mill  construction  during  the  18th 
century. 

BOTTOM:  Machin's  Mill  historical 
marker. 


land,  consisting  of  108  acres,  was  located  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Great  Pond,  now  Orange  Lake,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Newburgh,  New  York.  It  was  part 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Baird  Land  Pat¬ 
ent  that  had  been  granted  on  February  28,  1716.^ 
George  Clinton  had  purchased  the  land  from  Mun¬ 
son  Ward  on  March  20,  1782.  After  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  ended  in  April  1783,  he  allowed  Thomas 
Machin  to  settle  on  it.  Machin  cut  timber  from  the 
area,  built  a  dwelling,  and  named  the  area  New 
Grange.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan,  moved  into  their 
new  home  near  the  end  of  May  1783.  In  1784  Ma¬ 
chin  opened  a  new  outlet  for  Great  Pond  by  dig¬ 
ging  a  canal  at  the  point  where  water  overflowed 
during  times  of  high  water.  The  water  provided  by 
the  canal  flowed  into  Chambers  Creek,  now  known 
as  Quassaic  Creek.  He  then  built  a  grist  and  saw 
mill  at  the  end  of  the  canal  just  before  it  branched 
into  Chambers  Creek.  The  building  spanned  the 
canal  lengthwise  with  a  paddle  waterwheel  mount¬ 
ed  within  the  canal  directly  beneath  the  structure. 
It  was  this  building  that  was  converted  into  a  coin¬ 
age  mint  in  1787  by  Thomas  Machin  and  his  as¬ 
sociates.  The  mint  was  constructed 
from  wood,  and  measured  30  feet 
wide  and  40  feet  long,  and  was  two 
stories  high.  After  the  mint  closed, 
Machin  converted  the  building  back 
to  a  grist  mill  before  he  moved  from 
the  area  in  January  1791.  On  October 
29,  1793  George  Clinton  sold  the 
property  to  David  Byrns  and  Hugh 
Walsh. 

An  excellent  description  of  the 
operation  of  the  mint  has  come 
down  to  us  from  Machin's  son,  Tho¬ 
mas  N.  Machin,  Jr.:’ 

"The  metal  used  was  copper,  ob¬ 
tained  by  melting  up  cannon  and 
leaving  out  the  zinc  in  the  alloy.  The 
copper  was  then  run  into  moulds, 
and  rolled  into  flat  sheets  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  coin  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  wide.  It  was  then  punched  with 
a  screw,  moved  by  a  lever,  so  adjust¬ 
ed  that  half  a  revolution  would  press 
out  a  disk  the  size  of  the  coin.  The 
blanks  were  then  put  into  a  cylinder 
and  revolved  with  sand,  saw-dust, 
and  water.  They  were  generally  left 
revolving  through  the  night;  and  the 
coiners  circulated  the  story  that  the 
devil  came  by  night  to  work  for  them. 
They  also  sometimes  worked  in 
masks  to  create  a  terror  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  In  one  night  the  cylinder 
would  wear  the  edges  of  the  blanks 
smooth.  The  coining  press  was  a 
screw,  with  an  iron  bar  about  10  feet 
long  through  the  top.  On  each  end 
of  this  bar  was  a  leaden  weight  ol 
perhaps  500  pounds.  The  threads  of 
the  screw  wt're  large  and  square  and 
worktxJ  through  an  iron  frame  Rojx's 
wi're  att.ichixl  to  e.K  h  end  of  the  fwr, 
and  it  was  swung  about  haltway 
around  Iry  tv\t)  men  pulling  utxm  the 
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The  beginning  text  of  the  Machines  Mills  indenture. 


ropes;  two  other  men  pulled  the  lever  back,  and 
a  fifth  laid  on  the  blank  with  his  fingers.  The  last 
operative  named  sat  in  a  pit  so  that  the  lever  would 
not  touch  his  head.  The  coinage  was  about  60  per 
minute.  A  little  silver  was  coined,  but  mostly  cop¬ 
per,  and  the  work  was  continued  four  or  five  years. 
Atlee,  the  engraver,  wore  a  horrid  mask,  and  fright¬ 
ened  some  boys  who  came  to  fish  so  they  never 
ventured  near  the  mill  again." 

The  preceding  description  by  Machin's  son  of  the 
operation  of  the  mint  not  only  gives  good  techni¬ 
cal  details  of  early  American  coinage  technology, 
but  also  gives  some  insight  into  how  the  mint  in¬ 
teracted  with  the  surrounding  community.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  coiners  wanted  to  keep  the  public  away. 
They  used  scare  tactics,  such  as  wearing  horrid 
masks  as  they  worked  and  circulating  stories  that 
the  devil  came  at  night  to  work  for  them.  We  can 
only  speculate  as  to  why  they  did  this,  of  which 
there  are  a  couple  of  possibilities.  First,  they  prob¬ 
ably  felt  a  need  for  secrecy  because  they  made 
some  silver  coins^  and  several  types  of  copper  coins 
without  proper  authorization.  The  private  mintage 
of  silver  coin  which  held  legal  tender  status  was 
a  serious  legal  violation  and  was  punishable  by 
death.  Their  unauthorized  coinage  of  copper  was 
not  that  serious  and  was  normally  overlooked  by 
the  authorities  because  copper  coin  was  not  legal 
tender  in  the  18th  century.  Second,  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  business,  the  coiners  may  have  want¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  public  away  for  security. 

The  copper  coins  produced  by  Machin's  private 
mint  are  some  of  the*most  interesting  from  the  state 
coinage  era.  They  made  their  lightweight  versions 
of  other  coppers,  that  were  then  circulating  in  our 
country,  in  the  interest  of  making  a  profit.  Numis¬ 
matic  study  has  shown  that  they  initially  made  im¬ 
itation  British  halfpennies.  They  then  produced 
several  different  Connecticut  and  Vermont  coppers. 
Finally,  in  1789,  near  the  end  of  their  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  copper  crisis,  they  made  some  interesting 
mules  (irrelevant  die  combinations),  and  a  few  New 
Jersey  copper  varieties  struck  over  other  coppers  of 
their  day.  In  short,  Machin's  Mills  has  provided  the 
numismatist  with  a  bonanza  of  intriguing  coins  from 
our  country's  early  days  to  study  and  collect. 

Today,  200  years  later,  the  Machin's  Mills  site  rests 
quietly  in  a  relatively  undisturbed  wooded  area  by 
the  lake.  Machin's  canal  and  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  mint  foundation  can  still  be  seen.  Machin's 
home,  just  south  of  the  mint,  was  standing  in  1955 
when  Eric  Newman  and  Wayte  Raymond  visited 
the  area.  Unfortunately,  only  the  foundation  of  his 
home  remains  today.  On  Saturday,  September  24, 
1984,  a  historical  marker,  placed  near  the  site  of 
the  mint,  was  dedicated  in  commemoration  of 
Machin's  Mills.’ 

Thanks  to  Machin's  Mills,  our  numismatic  heri¬ 


tage  is  all  the  more  richer.  In  this  year  of  their  bi¬ 
centennial,  consider  learning  more  about  their  coin¬ 
age  operation  and  the  coins  they  produced. 
Perhaps  you  will  become  enthralled,  as  I  have,  with 
this  fascinating  early  American  coinage  episode. 
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Notes 

'  This  coinage  machinery  was  probably  the  same 
that  had  been  used  the  previous  year  (1786)  in  New 
York  City  to  strike  coppers  from  dies  engraved  by 
James  Atlee.  These  coppers  are  several  varieties  of 
imitation  British  halfpennies,  a  few  bust  right  Con¬ 
necticut  varieties,  and  the  Non  Vi  Virtute  Vici 
pattern. 

^  The  Baird  Patent,  which  consisted  of  6,000 
acres,  was  issued  to  Alexander  Baird,  Abraham  Van 
VIecque,  and  Hermanns  Johnson.  During  the  18th 
century  it  was  part  of  Ulster  County,  however,  on 
April  3,  1801  it  became  part  of  Orange  County 
when  the  latter  county  was  ex¬ 
panded. 

’  E.M.  Ruttenber,  in  his  History  of 
the  County  of  Orange:  With  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Town  and  City  of  New¬ 
burgh,  1875,  published  this 
description  of  the  coinage  operation 
by  Machin's  son,  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  Dr.  F.b.  Hough  of  Albany, 
New  York. 

*  The  limited  silver  coinage  that 
Machin's  Mills  produced  may  be  an 
unlisted  variety  of  Massachusetts 
Pine  Tree  shilling  that  is  found  struck 
over  1781  Mexican  1-real  pieces  of 
Charles  III.  Issue  No.  69  of  The  Co¬ 
lonial  Newsletter  contains  an  article 
by  the  author  on  this  subject. 

’  The  historical  marker  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  author  and  Oliver 
Shipp,  the  town  of  Newburgh  histori¬ 
an.  It  was  funded  by  the  Newburgh 


Coin  Club,  the  Orange  County  government,  and 
the  author.  Colin  Faulds,  the  Orange  County  histori¬ 
an,  coordinated  the  effort,  and  the  town  of  New¬ 
burgh  installed  the  marker. 


Shades  of  1955 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  form  letter  sent 
in  1955  by  Mint  Superintendent  Rae  B.  Biester  to 
a  correspondent  inquiring  about  Proof  sets: 

"The  price,  $2.10  per  set,  is  the  same  whether 
the  coins  are  purchased  over  our  counter  or  shipped 
by  mail  to  any  place  within  the  United  States.  We 
started  to  strike  1955  United  States  Proof  coins  on 
February  10,  1955.  Orders  will  be  received  for  1955 
Proof  coins  until  November  30,  1955— not  after  that 
date. 

"United  States  Proof  coins  are  struck  only  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  They  are  not  made  at  the  Den¬ 
ver  or  San  Francisco  mints.  United  States  Proof  coins 
were  not  made  during  the  war  years,  1943  through 
1949.  Our  supply  of  United  States  Proof  coins  bear¬ 
ing  the  1954  date  and  prior  years  is  exhausted.  Sor¬ 
ry!  There  is  no  limit  at  the  present  time  to  the 
number  of  [1955]  sets  which  may  be  purchased. 

"As  to  whether  the  Mint  intends  to  strike  a  Proof 
silver  dollar  wifh  the  Proof  set  this  coming  year— 
For  almost  a  century  it  has  been  accepted  as  the 
proper  procedure  to  produce  no  special  collectors' 
items  in  coins  which  are  not  available  in  like  de¬ 
nomination  minted  in  the  quantity  for  circulation. 
In  accordance  with  this  sound  and  long-established 
policy,  no  Proof  coins  of  the  silver  dollar  have  been 
produced  for  the  past  50  years.  Although  no  silver 
dollars  have  been  coined  since  1935,  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  still  exists  at  this  time.  There  is  no  indication 
of  any  increase  in  demand,  which  would  require 
the  coinage  of  additional  silver  dollars  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future." 


Our  Staff 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
nearly  30  dedicated  professionals  are  on 
hand  to  provide  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
finest  value,  quality,  and  service  in  the  coin 
hobby  today,  loin  our  "family"  of  happy 
customers! 


The  residence  of  Thomas  Machin,  built  in  1783, 
in  Orange  Lake,  New  York.  Right  part  is  a  later 

addition. 
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AU  1793  S-6  Wreath  Cent 


I 
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U.S.  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins 


1793  Wreath  cent.  S-6.  Wreath  reverse.  Vine  and 
bars  edge.  VG-8.  A  pleasing  specimen  with 
smooth,  even  wear.  Medium  brown  surfaces.  A 
beautiful  example  of  the  grade  and,  of  course, 
one  of  the  most  highly  desired  of  all  American 
issues . 1,495.00 


Superb  1793  S-11  Wreath  Cent 


1793  Wreath  Cent.  S-11.  Lettered  edge.  EF-40  if  not 

finer.  Glossy,  lustrous  surfaces.  Sharply  struck, 
well  centered,  and  with  medium  glossy  brown 
surfaces.  Everything  you  could  ask  for— and 
more— in  a  large  cent  of  this  grade. 

A  simply  superb  cent,  a  memorable  coin  which 
approaches  the  very  definition  of  the  grade.  The 
only  negative  thing  we  can  find  to  say  about 
it  is  a  tiny  mark  at  the  N  in  UNITED,  and  this 
is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Probably  worth 
50%  more  than  the  price  we  ask .  .  .  8,450.00 


AU  1793  S-6  Wreath  Cent 


See  enlaragement  on  adjacent  page 

1793  Wreath  Cent.  S-6.  Vine  and  bars 
edge.  AU-50.  Rich,  glossy  light  brown  sur¬ 
faces.  Sharply  struck  and  extremely  well 
defined .  12,975.00 


1793  Liberty  Cap  Cent 


1793  Liberty  Cap.  S-14.  Lettered  edge.  The  value 
of  Vt^20,  but  actually  VF-30  to  EF-40  (the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  reverse  is  a  full  EF-40).  Dark  and  light¬ 
ly  porous  surfaces,  but  with  excellent  definition 
of  detail  as  shown.  Bisecting  vertical  die  break. 
A  pleasing  specimen  of  the  rarest  of  the  three 
major  types  of  1793.  An  item  for  the  specialist 


or  the  connoisseur . 4,500.00 

1801  VG-8 . 59.00 

1805  F-12 . 89.00 


1805  F-12 . 89.00 


1809  S-280.  The  scarcest  and  most  desired  date  in 
the  popular  Classic  Head  series.  We  offer  a 
beautiful  MS-60  example  which  features  smooth 
medium  brown  surfaces  and  vestiges  of  mint 
red.  An  important  opportunity  for  the  special¬ 
ist.  Priced  at  only . 4,250.00 

1810/09  overdate.  S-286.  Very  Fine-30.  Lightly 
porous . 325.00 


1812  AU-50.  Sharply  struck.  Glossy  lustrous  brown 


surfaces.  An  outstanding  example  of  the  Clas¬ 
sic  Head  style,  a  design  which  is  fairly  elusive 
in  well-defined  AU  or  better  grade.  A  prize  for 
the  type  or  date  collector  .  1,495.00 


1817  Mint  State-63.  With  nearly  full  mint  red,  just 
beginning  to  tone  a  light  brown.  An  attractive 
example . 795.00 


1818  N-10.  MS-63.  Lustrous  brown  surfaces.  Tinges 
of  original  mint  red  on  the  reverse.  Variety  with 
die  break  linking  stars  and  date . 695.00 


1833  N-2.  MS-63.  A  beautifully  centered  and  very 
attractive  example.  Glossy  medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces  with  abundant  traces  of  original  mint  red 
around  the  devices  and  among  the  letters,  the 
blending  being  quite  subtle  between  red  and 
brown  hues .  1,295.00 

So  far  as  "type"  coins  go,  most  extant  Uncirculated  pieces 
of  the  Coronet  Head  style,  minted  from  1816  through  the  late 
1830s,  are  those  from  the  previousl^^mentioned  Randall  Hoard 
and  are  dated  1816-1820,  with  most  bearing  the  dates  1818  and 
1820.  As  a  class,  other  dates  are  multiples  rarer  than  are  those 
of  the  1816-1820  period. 

Gem  Uncirculated  1840  Cent 


Subscribe! 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  then  we  invite  you  to  jump  aboard  the 
bandwagon.  Subscribe!  Our  reasonable 
rates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  are  far 
less  than  it  costs  us  to  create,  produce,  and 
deliver  each  issue  to  you.  And,  what  a 
wealth  of  information  each  issue  holds— 
desirable  coins  for  sale,  interesting  articles, 
research  information,  you  name  it.  Many 
more  great  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
are  being  planned — so  subscribe  now  and 
don't  miss  a  single  one! 


Set"  enlargement  on  adtacent  page 

1840  Large  Date.  N-5.  MS-65.  Gem  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated  with  full  original  blazing  fiery  red 
mint  color!  From  the  standpoint  ot  color,  aox 
thetic  appeal,  and  ov'erall  appoarame  here  is 
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Gem  Uncirculated  1840  Cent 
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U.S.  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins 


probably  not  only  the  finest  known  specimen 
of  N-5,  but  the  finest  known  specimen  of  the 
1840  date.  We  have  never  seen  another  to  equal 
or  even  closely  approach  it . 5,995.00 


Gem  Proof  1844  Cent 


1844  Newcomb-8.  Proof-64  or  finer.  A 

Gem  Proof  specimen  with  full  original  fiery 
mint  red,  mirrorlike  surfaces,  with  just  a  nu¬ 
ance  of  natural  light  toning.  Of  the  two  or 
three  dozen  known  Proofs  of  this  date,  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  could  exceed  the 
presently-offered  coin,  and  few  can  ap¬ 
proach  it.  Another  memorable  coin;  a  piece 
for  the  connoisseur  . 6,950.00 

Prior  to  1858,  when  Proofs  were  first  openly  sold  to  the 
public,  distribution  of  Proof  coins  was  limited  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  dignitaries,  and  those  with  special  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  Mint.  As  a  class,  few  Proof  large  cents  appear 
on  the  market,  except  when  old-time  collections  are  dis¬ 
persed.  Otherwise,  the  typical  auction  sale  or  priced  offer¬ 
ing,  even  one  containing  many  valuable  pieces,  is  apt  to 
contain  not  a  single  Proof  large  cent.  When  Proof  large 
cents  are  featured,  more  often  than  not  they  are  dated  in 
the  later  range  of  the  series,  1854-1857  Relatively  few  Proofs 
from  the  1840s  exist. 


1850  MS-63.  An  attractive  piece  with  a  generous 
amount  of  original  mint  red . 595.00 


Such  pieces  are  American  numismatic  classics.  In  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  1980s,  nearly  all  ins^tors  haw  concentrated  on  coins 
available  in  quantity;  not  because  they  wanted  to,  but  because 
they  have  followed  the  advice  of  investment  gurus  who,  seek¬ 
ing  items  that  can  be  promoted,  offered  pieces  available  in  large 
numbers.  By  the  very  scarcity  of  their  nature,  high-grade  half 
cents,  large  cents,  colonial  and  state  coins,  etc.  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  investment  recommendations.  As  a  result,  certain 
artificial  price  runups,  characteristic  of  common  coins  in  later 
series,  have  escaped  the  earlier  areas.  Today,  collectors  today 
can  purchase  them  at  their  true  numismatic  value,  without  an 
artificial  factor  built  in.  However,  it  is  has  been  our  observa¬ 
tion  that  collecting  interest  is  increasing  sharply,  and  the  year 

1986  saw  more  collectors  than  ever  buying  from  our  catalogues 
and  bidding  in  our  auctions.  Investors  were  in  a  distinct  minority, 
probably  accounting  for  less  than  10%  of  sales.  We  expect  that 

1987  will  see  the  momentum  increase.  We  are  delighted  with 
the  trend,  for  we  have  always  maintained  that  the  best  market 
is  one  composed  of  collectors  (or  collectors  with  investment 
in  mind),  and  not  of  “pure  investors."  Hence,  we  expect  to  see 
a  sharp  increase  in  price  in  collector-type  coins  during  the  next 
several  years.  Translating  this  into  a  practical  recommendation, 
let  us  say,  "now  is  the  time  to  buy!”  As  readers  of  The  Rare 
Coin  Review  know  well,  we  are  not  given  to  making  careless 
market  predictions.  However,  there  is  a  ground  swell  of  interest, 
and  enthusiasm,  and  excitement  which  is  pervading  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  we  simply  share  it  with  our  readers. 


1851  EF-45  $79;  AU-55  . 169.00 


1853  Mint  State-60  $325;  MS-63.  Glossy  lustrous 
brown  surfaces  $595;  MS-64  to  65.  A  superb 
coin  with  full  original  mint  red  balance  by  just 
a  nuance  of  normal  toning.  Frosty  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Who  knows  how  many  decades  this  piece 
was  hidden  away  in  the  Livingston  Manor 


Collection  .  1,595.00 

1854  AU-50  $139;  MS-63  . 595.00 


1855  upright  5's  in  date.  AU-55  $169;  MS-60  $325; 
MS-65.  A  blazing  gem!  A  superb  specimen  with 
full  fiery  original  mint  red  surfaces.  A  simply 
wonderful  large  cent,  a  memorable  piece  of  a 
quality  seldom  seen  . 2,650.00 

1855  slanting  5's.  MS-60 . 325.00 

1856  large  cent.  AU-50  $129;  MS-60  (Slanting  5 

variety) . 325.00 

Small  Cents 

1856  Flying  Eagle 


1856  Flying  Eagle,  VF-30.  A  specimen  with  attrac¬ 


tive,  light  wear.  Medium  golden  brown  surfaces. 
Attractive  example  of  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatic  classics  . 2,650.00 

AU-55  1856  Flying  Eagle  Cent 


1856  Flying  Eagle  cent.  AU-55.  A  sharp  and  attrac¬ 
tive  example  of  this  famous  issue  .  .3,250.00 


1856  Flying  Eagle  Cent 


1856  Flying  Eagle  cent.  MS-63.  (In  PCGS 
holder.)  A  sharply  struck  and  lustrous  origi¬ 
nal  issue.  Medium  gold  surfaces.  A  very  nice 
example  for  the  grade;  one  of  the  nicest  Un¬ 
circulated  coins  we  have  had  in  recent  times 
. 4,650.00 

In  the  year  1856  approximately  600  of  the  new  Flying 
Eagle  cents,  business  strikes  with  an  "Uncirculated"  fin¬ 
ish,  were  made  at  the  Mint  for  distribution  to  newspaper 
editors,  congressmen,  and  others  of  influence,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  forthcoming  small-diameter  cent  format.  The 
coin  immediately  became  popular  with  collectors,  and 
soon  a  small-scale  speculation  developed.  By  1859  such 
pieces  were  selling  for  $2  each.  Stated  more  spectacular¬ 
ly,  these  coins  were  selling  (or  200  times  face  value.  In 
1859  $2  was  apt  to  be  several  days'  wages.  The  Mint  real¬ 
ized  the  demand,  and  also  realized  that  collectors  preferred 
Proofs  to  business  strikes,  and  set  about  producing  extra 
specimens,  all  of  the  Proof  format.  The  number  of  extra 
pieces  made  is  not  known,  but  an  estimate  in  the  range 
of  1,200  to  1,500  pieces  is  probably  accurate,  giving  a  to¬ 
tal  mintage  (including  the  original  business  strikes— of 
which  the  piece  offered  here  is  one)  in  the  2,000  range. 

Over  the  years,  the  hoarding  of  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents 
has  been  a  popular  pursuit  for  about  a  half  dozen  people, 
the  most  notable  of  which  is,  or  was,  John  Beck,  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pennsylvania)  numismatist  who  gathered  731 
pieces!  In  a  series  of  sales  in  the  1970s,  the  Beck  Collec¬ 
tion,  featuring  United  States  gold  coins  primarily,  was  dis¬ 
persed  by  Abner  Kreisberg  and  Jerry  Cohen.  The  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cents  were  dispersed  privately  for  the  main 
part.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Messrs,  Kreisberg  and  Cohen  that 
all  of  these  coins  were  sold  to  collectors  and  dealers  within 
a  period  of  several  years,  and  no  ripples  were  caused  in 
the  market!  The  present  writer  had  a  chance  to  review  these 
coins  when  they  were  first  available.  Grades  ranged  from 
well  worn  to  Proof.  Most  were  of  a  quality  that  by  today's 
(1987)  strict  grading  interpretations  would  be  called  AU- 
55  to  MS-60,  and  in  the  Proof  category  Proof-55  to 
Proof-63. 


1858  Small  Letters.  MS-63.  Attractive  golden  sur¬ 
faces  with  light,  natural  toning . 795.00 

The  coin  buyer  of  1987  is  indeed  fortunate,  for  today  s  con¬ 
servative  grading  interpretations  are  such  that  pieces  w  hich  can 
be  bought  now  with  descriptions  of  MS-60  to  MS-63  are  in  ma¬ 
ny  instances  fully  equal  to  those  described  as  MS-65  several 
years  ago  All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  greater  value  per  dollar  spent 

1859  Indian  cent.  First  year  of  issue,  and  the  only 

year  with  the  laurel  wreath  reverse  MS-63.  \ 
lustrous  piece  with  a  very  attractive  overall  ap 
pearance.  Quite  scarce  .;X' 
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Madam  Numismatina's  Predictions  for  1987 

Revealed  for  the  first  time: 

MS-6V/2  grades  and  a  bicentennial  quarter  is  found! 


Madam  Numismatina  offers  her  infallible 
predictions  for  1987.  Sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  include  an  old  Bowers  and  Merena 
auction  catalogue  (date  unknown,  with  cover  miss¬ 
ing);  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  column  of  Coin  World; 
a  brochure  from  the  Advertising  Department  of  Nu¬ 
mismatic  News;  the  second  draft  of  the  minutes  of 
an  American  Numismatic  Association  Board  of 
Governors  meeting,  date  unknown,  but  believed  to 
be  August  1985;  a  deck  of  tarot  cards;  and  a  copy 
of  the  National  Enquirer. 

1.  The  grade  of  EF-41  will  be  discovered  on  an 
1892  Barber  quarter  dollar  sold  at  a  coin  show  in 
Atlantic  City  in  June,  prompting  the  ANA  to  declare 
EF-41  is  not  an  official  grade  (at  least  not  yet),  but 
that  MS-61'/2  is  indeed  official  and  is  useful  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  coin  which  is  better  than  MS-61  but  which 
does  not  quite  make  MS-62. 

2.  A  secret  study  commissioned  by  a  Boston  coin 
dealer  in  May  will  reveal  what  many  have  suspect¬ 
ed;  the  ANA  Grading  Service  and  the  PCGS  are 
making  more  money  than  dealers  are,  and  coin 
grading  is  far  more  profitable  than  coin  dealing.  Six¬ 
teen  new  grading  services  will  open  their  doors, 
including  one  which  offers  holders  which  glow  in 
the  dark  (especially  useful  if  there  is  a  power  out¬ 
age  at  a  convention),  and  another  with  holders 
which  include  a  built-in  calculator  (for  determin¬ 
ing  changing  coin  prices). 

3.  In  a  New  York  auction  in  October,  an  1840 
Extremely  Fine  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar  will  bring 
over  twice  book  value,  prompting  great  confusion 
among  investment  newsletter  writers  who  cannot 
figure  out  why  on  earth  anyone  would  want  to  buy 
such  a  coin — a  piece  which,  obviously,  is  not  of 
"investment  grade."  The  sale  of  an  1822  AU-50  large 
cent  for  three  times  the  estimate  in  November  will 
further  add  to  the  confusion.  In  the  same  month, 
a  report  that  an  MS-65  1881-S  silver  dollar  in  a  "cer¬ 
tified"  holder  sold  for  20%  under  a  guaranteed 
"bid"  price  will  be  dismissed  as  "unreliable." 

4.  The  government  will  gear  up  for  great  sales 
of  1787-1987  Constitution  commemoratives  but  will 
find  out  that,  despite  attractive  designs,  the  public 
does  not  respond  in  the  degree  that  it  did  for  the 
1984  Olympics  and  the  1986  Statue  of  Liberty 
coins.  So,  a  meeting  will  be  held,  and  following 
the  examples  set  by  the  headless  torso  figures  on 
the  1984  Olympics  dollar,  a  suggestion  will  be 
made  to  show  the  headless  figures  of  Alexander 
FHamilton,  Ben  Franklin,  and  George  Washington 
on  the  Constitution  commemoratives.  Fortunately, 
wiser  heads  will  prevail,  and  the  idea  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

5.  The  concept  of  self-grading  coins,  first  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  esteemed  Dr.  S.S.  Elreep  in  a  Numis¬ 
matic  Scrapbook  Magazine  article  in  the  1960s, 
comes  into  its  own.  The  Kingdom  of  Brahmaswarin- 
di  will  issue  coins  depicting  John  F.  Kennedy,  M.L. 
King,  and  other  American  notables  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  collectors'  marketplace.  Each  coin  will  bear  as 
part  of  the  design  numbers  such  as  MS-60,  AU-55, 
and  so  on,  drAvn  to  G-4,  with  the  higher  numbers 
placed  on  the  areas  in  highest  relief— where  they 
will  wear  away  first.  Finally,  after  many  years  in  cir¬ 
culation,  only  G-4  will  remain  upon  a  coin.  Thus, 
collec  tors  can  instantly  grade  these  coins  by  read¬ 
ing  the  highest  numbers  still  visible. 

6.  The  Dynamic  Laseri/ecJ  Grading  Service 
'DIGS;  will  announce  that  its  cc^ins  will  be  impar¬ 
tially  gracJcfi  by  a  team  cjf  12  mcmkeys  trained  to 


use  seven  computers,  one  abacus,  a  dartboard,  and 
four  lasers.  Each  coin  will  then  be  permanently  en¬ 
capsulated  in  a  concrete  block,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  affected  by  handling,  humidity,  or  light.  These 
blocks  will  then  be  stored  underground  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  missile  silo,  and  the  owners  of  the  coins  will 
be  given  registration  certificates  to  use  in  buying, 
and  selling,  or  trading. 

7.  By  means  of  a  scanning  electron  microscope, 
a  Montana  numismatist  will  discover  a  slight  dou¬ 
bling  on  the  ear  of  Lincoln  on  a  1987-D  cent.  The 
proud  owner  will  report  that  he  turned  down  an 
offer  of  a  $10,000  trade  for  it  (consisting  of  two 
$5,000  1987-D  Jefferson  nickels — a  rare  variety  with 
a  pimple  on  Jefferson's  nose). 

8.  A  Wichita,  Kansas  reader  of  Coin  World  will 
report  he  read  every  word  in  the  January  28,  1987 
issue  in  just  six  hours,  11  minutes,  and  54  seconds, 
but  because  no  one  was  watching  him.  The  Cui- 
ness  Book  of  World  Records  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  claim. 

9.  The  annual  Salomon  Brothers  investment  re¬ 
port  will  show  that  rare  coins  increased  in  value 
21.63%  during  the  past  12  months,  third  only  to  the 
performance  of  old  Biograph  silent  movie  posters 
(26.74%),  and  used  copies  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  the  1908  to  1912  era  (23.17%). 

10.  Russ  Rulau  will  announce  in  May  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  10-volume  set  of  books  on  the  counter- 
stamped  coins  of  East  Peoria,  Illinois,  of  the  period 
1860  to  1880,  and  for  $7,500  book  collector  Armand 
Champa  will  buy  the  only  set  specially  bound  in 
kangaroo  skin,  with  gold  stamping  and  inlaid 
emeralds. 

11.  Readers  of  financial  publications  and  leading 
metropolitan  newspapers  will  learn  via  full-page  ads 
placed  by  the  National  Official  Government  Treas¬ 
ury  Bullion  Security  Reserve  Trust  (which  notes  in 
tiny  print  that  it  is  not  affiliated  with  any  govern¬ 
ment  agency)  that  a  "Government  hoard  of  silver 
dollars  over  100  years  old  is  discovered!!!"  (Actual¬ 
ly,  we  are  not  sure  whether  one,  two,  or  three  ex¬ 
clamation  points  will  be  used — so  this  part  of  the 
prediction  is  uncertain.)  Readers  will  be  allowed 
to  buy  up  to  100  real  old  dollars,  in  wonderful  Fine 
condition,  for  $89  each  if  they  place  their  orders 
by  midnight  Saturday. 

12.  Traveling  through  Punxsutawny,  Pennsylvania 
in  his  1959  Cadillac  convertible,  on  his  way  to  a 
combined  coin  show  and  flea  market.  Numisma¬ 
tic  News  staffer  Cliff  Mishler  will  report  in  October 
the  discovery  in  circulation  of  a  1976  bicentennial 
quarter  dollar  in  VF-30  grade  which  he  received  in 
change  after  tendering  two  one-dollar  bills  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  piece  of  apple  pie  (with  whipped  cream 
topping)  at  a  local  diner. 

13.  In  April,  numismatic  researcher  Hector  Preen 
will  announce  that  a  previously  unknown  variety 
of  Connecticut  copper  attributed  as  Miller  33.1-Z.16 
is  really  a  33.1-Z.17,  and  that  claims  stating  it  is  relat¬ 
ed  to  33.2-Z.14  are  false  and,  further,  that  the  latter 
issue,  previously  believed  to  be  Rarity-4  is  now 
Rarity-3  instead  of  Rarity-5,  unless  the  data  are  be¬ 
ing  misinterpreted,  in  which  case  the  coin  may  be 
either  Rarity-2  or  Rarity-6.  This  startling  announce¬ 
ment  will  coincide  with  his  publication  of  a 
monumental  560-page  volume.  Weights  I  Have  Ob¬ 
served  Among  1785-1788  Connecticut  Copper 
Coins.  A  glance  at  the  first  column  of  listings  gives 
readers  a  preview  of  the  great  treat  in  store  for  them: 
115.3  grains,  151.6  grains,  112.3  grains,  134.8  grains. 


119.5  grains,  and  142.1  grains.  It  will  be  announced 
that  the  book  will  retail  for  $95  per  copy  postpaid, 
but  those  who  place  their  orders  on  or  before  April 
15,  1987,  can  obtain  a  copy  for  just  $91.75  plus  $3 
postage  and  handling. 

14.  In  August,  a  problem  will  arise  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  Convention  in  Atlan¬ 
ta,  when  it  is  realized  that  the  1,843  dealers,  the 
1,246  educational  exhibits,  the  823  committee  and 
group  meetings,  the  148  lectures,  and  the  172 
awards  ceremonies  may  be  a  greater  number  than 
the  quantity  of  people  attending  the  show.  A  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  collector  will  bring  a  1921  Morgan 
silver  dollar  to  the  show,  show  it  to  four  dealers  and 
three  grading  service  representatives,  and  get  six 
different  grades  assigned  to  it  (which,  come  to  think 
of  it,  is  a  bit  better  than  seven  different  grades).  The 
ANA  election  results  will  be  announced,  prompt¬ 
ing  many  howls  from  those  who  feel  they  are  not 
being  fairly  represented.  However,  a  survey  will 
show  that  far  fewer  than  50%  of  eligible  ANA  mem¬ 
bers  took  the  time  to  vote.  In  the  meantime,  a  by¬ 
stander  from  Miami,  Florida,  aware  that  dealers  who 
run  for  the  ANA  Board  are  criticized  because  they 
are  dealers,  and  collectors  are  sometimes  criticized 
because  they  do  not  have  as  much  knowledge  as 
dealers,  states  his  intention  to  run  in  the  next  ANA 
election,  two  years  later,  on  the  platform  that  he 
is  neither  a  collector  nor  a  dealer  and,  in  fact,  isn't 
the  slightest  bit  interested  in  coins  (he  came  into 
the  Convention  Center  in  Atlanta  simply  to  seek 
shelter  from  a  raintstorm — and  the  ANA  conven¬ 
tion  happened  to  be  in  progress).  As  the  ANA  elec¬ 
tions  have  never  had  a  non-controversial  candidate 
before,  many  onlookers  express  the  opinion  that  he 
will  probably  win  in  a  landslide. 

15.  In  December,  a  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review  will  write  that  he 
just  paid  $125  for  the  first  four  issues  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review,  prompting  Dave  Bowers  to  ruefully 
note,  "I  remember  throwing  cartons  of  these  in  the 
trash  when  I  cleaned  the  office." 

16.  In  May,  a  TV  quiz  show  entrant  competing 
for  a  cash  prize  of  $50,000  plus  a  one-week  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid  trip  to  Metairie,  Louisiana,  will  trip  up 
on  the  question:  "What  do  the  names  Sidney  and 
lola  have  in  common?"  The  contestant,  obviously 
a  numismatist,  will  answer  that  Sidney,  Ohio  is 
where  Coin  World  is  published,  and  lola,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  the  home  of  Numismatic  News,  whereas  to 
his  chagrin  the  correct  answer  should  have  been: 
"Sidney  Frumpkin  and  lola  Snodgress  were  vaude¬ 
ville  stars  who,  on  May  14,  1903,  won  a  dance  con¬ 
test  in  Pumpkin  Center,  California."  Oh  well, 
sometimes  it  doesn't  pay  to  be  a  numismatist. 

17.  When  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  out,  certain  readers  will  question  my  creden¬ 
tials  and  thus  my  predictions,  but  I  hasten  to  remind 
them  that  all  of  my  1986  predictions  did  indeed 
come  true,  including  the  following  forecasts:  "The 
coin  market  will  continue  to  fluctuate,"  "collectors 
will  acquire  coins  as  either  part  of  specialized  col¬ 
lections  or  type  sets,"  "gold  will  maintain  its  historic 
position  as  being  more  valuable  per  ounce  than  ei¬ 
ther  silver  or  copper,"  and  "the  market  value  ot  an 
MS-65  1881-S  silver  dollar  will  not  reach  the  $3,0tX) 
mark."  With  a  track  record  like  this,  I  fail  to  sw  hiAv 
anyone  can  question  my  wisdom. 
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Gem  Proof  1859  Cent 


1859  Proof-65.  A  Gem  Proof  which  has 
never  been  cleaned,  dipped,  or  treated  in 
any  way.  Beautiful  light  golden  surfaces  and 
a  sharp  strike  contribute  to  make  this  a  nu¬ 
mismatic  landmark.  The  Guide  Book  sug¬ 
gests  that  800  Proofs  were  minted.  Of  this 
number,  no  more  than  100  pieces  survive 
today  in  condition  equal  to  this.  Exceedingly 
important  not  only  as  a  type  coin  but  as  a 
date . 5,495.00 

We  urge  Rare  Coin  Review  readers  lo  telephone  to  re¬ 
serve  items  of  interest.  Coins  such  as  this  are  one  of  a  kind 
in  our  stock,  and  once  they  are  gone  we  have  no  way  to 
readily  replace  them.  Acquiring  another  Gem  Proof  1859 
Indian  cent  for  our  inventory  is  strictly  a  matter  of  chance. 
The  word  opportunity  is  relevant  many  times  throughout 
the  present  issue. 


1862  AU-50  $49;  AU-55  . 59.00 


Gem  Proof  1862  Cent 


1862  Proof-65.  A  Gem  Proof  example  of 
virtually  flawless  character.  Never  cleaned, 
dipped,  or  treated  in  any  way.  A  beautiful 
coin  of  which  no  more  than  a  dozen  or  so 
Proof-65s  could  exist  today  out  of  a  low 
mintage  of  just  550  Proofs . 3,795.00 


1863  EF-45  $22;  AU-55  $59;  MS-64  .  .495.00 


Rare  1864  Bronze  Proof  Cent 


1864  Bronze.  No  L  on  ribbon. 
Proof-64/65.  Another  pristine  coin,  one 
which  has  never  been  cleaned,  dipped,  or 
fussed  with.  Sharply  struck  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  Bright,  mint  color.  The  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins  indicates  that  just  150 
Proofs  were  made.  How  many  could  exist 
in  this  grade  today?  Probably  no  more  than 
just  a  few  dozen,  and  even  this  estimate  may 
be  on  the  high  side.  Undoubtedly  worth 


more  than  our  price  of . 1,995.00 

1867  VF-30  . 55.00 


1870  MS-60  $215;  MS-63  $349;  MS-64  .  .495.00 

As  noted  earlier,  many  of  the  pieces  in  this  Rare  Coin 
Review— particularly  those  in  higher  grades— are  one  of  a  kind 
in  our  stock.  Please,  use  alternate  choices  when  ordering.  The 
more  alternate  choices  you  can  list,  the  greater  are  the  chances 
that  we  can  fill  your  order.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  here 
is  that  there  is  no  wholesale  "warehouse"  to  turn  to  once  some¬ 
thing  is  sold.  Rather,  we  have  to  await  the  acquisition  of  col¬ 
lections,  estates,  and  other  properties  as  we  encounter  them. 
Telephone  our  Order  Department  to  reserve  whatewr  you  want; 
this  will  further  increase  your  chances  of  success.  Have  your 
list  of  alternate  choices  on  hand,  and  if  the  first  items  are  sold, 
we  can  confirm  on  some  of  your  alternates.  Probably  the  best 
piece  of  advice  is  this:  As  soon  as  you  can— right  after  you  get 
your  catalogue — telephone  us  right  away  or  drop  your  order 
in  the  mailbox! 


1872  MS-64,  just  a  whisper  away  from  MS-65.  An¬ 

other  “virgin"  coin— with  nearly  full  original 
mint  brilliance.  Traditionally,  1872  has  been  one 
of  the  key  dates  in  the  Indian  series.  With  the 
market  emphasis  on  "types"  in  recent  years,  key 
dates  such  as  this  have  been  overlooked.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  excellent  values  (see 
footnote) . . 750.00 

By  way  of  comparison,  an  MS-64  Indian  cent  of  1872  is  prob¬ 
ably  at  least  several  hundred  times  rarer  than  an  MS-64  cent 
of  a  common  date  such  as  1907,  and  yet  the  price  differential 
is  just  a  few  multiples  of  the  common  valuation. 

1873  Open  3.  MS-64,  Beautiful  and  brilliant450.00 


1876  MS-60  $149;  MS-64  . 450.00 

1877  AU-50.  Attractive  lustrous  brown  surfaces  with 

hints  of  lighter  mint  brilliance . 975.00 


MS-64  1877  Cent 


1877  MS-64.  A  brilliant  and  very  beautiful  speci¬ 


men  of  the  most  desired  single  date  in  the  In¬ 
dian  series.  Another  pristine  coin  which  has 
never  been  dipped  or  cleaned.  First  order  gets 
it  for . 2,995.00 

Here  is  an  issue  which  has  been  elusive  ever  since  day  one 
Very  few  business  strikes  of  this  calibre  existed  100  years  ago, 
and  today,  with  the  penchant  for  cleaning,  dipping,  and  "im¬ 
proving"  coins,  still  fewer  exist. 


1879  MS-64  . 239.00 

1887  MS-63  . 105.00 

1890  MS-63  .  105.00 

1896  MS-63 . 99.00 

1899  MS-63 . 99.00 

1901  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  $49;  MS-63  $89;  and 

MS-64 . 159.00 

1902  AU-55 . 19.00 

1903  AU-55  $19;  MS-63  $89;  MS-64  ...  159.00 

1904  AU-55  $19;  MS-63  . 89.00 

1905  AU-55  $19;  MS-63  . 89.00 

1906  AU-55 . 19.00 

1907  AU-55  $19;  MS-64 . 159.00 


"Indian  cent  AU-55  special'— our  choice  of 
AU-55  Indian  cent  dates,  five  different— a  dan¬ 
dy  way  to  start  a  date  collection!  (Limit;  just  one 
of  these  sets  per  buyer,  as  we  can  only  make 


up  a  few.) . 85.00 

The  above  will  be  dates  selected  by  us  from  the  general  range 
of  1900-1907  years. 

1908  slightly  scarcer  date  AU-55 . 24.00 

NOTE:  If  you  order  one  of  our  $85  specials  just  described, 
and  you  want  a  1908  to  go  with  it,  you  can  have  one,  if  or¬ 
dered  at  the  same  time,  for  just  $22. 

1908- S  MS-63.  An  attractive  coin  . 295.00 

1909  Indian.  MS-63 . 99.00 

1909- S  Indian.  MS-60 . 450.00 

With  a  mintage  of  just  309,000  coins,  the  1909-S  Indian  has 


the  lowest  business  strike  production  figure  of  any  issue  in  the 
Indian  cent  series.  However,  in  Uncirculated  grade,  the  1877, 
is  rarer,  even  though  it  has  a  higher  mintage.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  issue,  1877,  relatively  few  numis¬ 
matists  were  interested  in  saving  business  strikes.  Those  desir¬ 
ing  high-quality  examples  of  the  date  ordered  Proofs.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1909,  when  the  1909-S  Indian  cent  was  released, 
there  was  a  fairly  large  interest  in  branch  mint  coins  (this  in¬ 
terest  having  been  spawned  by  Augustus  G.  Heaton's  Mint 
Marks  issued  in  1893— the  very  book  which  is  the  subject  of 
a  special  offer  listed  earlier  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review. 

1911  Lincoln  MS-63  . 35.00 

1911-D  MS-64  to  MS-65.  A  beautiful  coin  with  full 
original  mint  color.  One  of  the  nicest  we  have 
seen  of  the  issue.  We  could  probably  call  it  Mint 
State-65  and  few  would  quibble,  for  it  is  so 


beautiful! . 295.00 

1912  MS-63  . 55.00 

1912-D  MS-63  $195;  1913-D  MS-63  . 149.00 

1914  MS-63 . 110.00 

1916  MS-63  . 29.00 


1916  Matte  Proof-64.  A  very  attractive  specimen 
with  medium  to  light  brown  surfaces.  With 
"square"  rims  and  edge,  characteristic  of  the 
Matte  Proof  format.  Very  scarce .  .  1,295.00 

lust  1,050  Matte  Proofs  were  minted  this  year,  and  ot  that  num¬ 
ber  we  doubt  if  more  than  a  tew  hundred  still  exist  At  the  time 
of  issue.  Matte  Proofs  were  not  popular,  as  collectors  preferred 
the  "brilliant"  or  mirrorlike  style  used  earlier  (tor  example  on 
Indian  cents).  The  Mint  was  taced  with  large  numbers  ot  un- 
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sold  pieces,  many  oi  which  were  subsequently  destroyed. 
Others  were  sold  in  bulk  to  various  dealers,  notably  David 
Proskey  recently  as  the  1950s,  Matte  Prool  Lincoln  cents 
remained  in  groups  and  clumps  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  The 
present  writer  recalls  buying  quantities  of  them  from  William 
Pukall,  a  New  Jersey  dealer,  around  that  time.  However,  most 
of  the  remaining  pieces  were  apt  to  be  dated  1910-1913.  At  that 
time,  no  1909  V.D.B.  Matte  Proof  cents  were  available,  and  we 
do  not  recall  any  1916  Matte  Proof  cents  being  available  either. 


1916-D  MS-63  .  149.00 

1921-S  MS-63.  A  lustrous  specimen  of  one  of  the 
scarcer  mintmark  varieties  of  the  1920s  249.00 

1925-D  MS-63  . 99.00 

1927-D  MS-60  . 35.00 

1930  MS-65.  From  an  original  role . 29.00 

“1930  Cent  Special."  10  MS-65  pieces  for  250.00 

1931-S  Mint  State-63  or  finer.  Key  low-mintage  is¬ 
sue.  From  an  original  roll.  Limit,  one  per  client 

at . 89.00 

1937  Proof-64  or  better . 99.00 

1940  Proof-63  or  better . 29.00 


1955  Doubled  Die  cents— a  special  grouping.  We 
have  just  acquired  18  About  Uncirculated-55 
1955  Double  Die  cents,  a  group  put  away  in 
Massachusetts  shortly  after  the  time  of  issue.  Of 
all  Lincoln  cents  of  the  past  half  century,  the 
1955  Doubled  Die  is  far  and  away  the  most 
popular,  the  one  which  has  attracted  the  most 
attention.  If  you  have  been  seeking  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  your  collection,  use  this  opportunity!  Buy 
a  single  piece  for  $595;  three  for  $1,600;  or  five 
for  . 2,450.00 

Tlw  present  writer  has  had  a  close  connection  with  the  1955 
Doubled  Die  cent  from  virtually  the  time  they  were  minted. 
In  connection  with  the  present  offering,  we  relate  the  story  of 
the  issues  here: 

One  day  in  1955  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  a  coinage  die  was 
being  prepared  for  a  cent.  In  the  course  of  impressing  the  work¬ 
ing  die  with  the  hub  several  times,  a  slight  misalignment  oc¬ 
curred  The  result  was  the  1955  cent  die  with  the  letters  and 
numerals  on  the  front  of  the  coin  all  being  doubled.  Instead 
of  reading  IN  COD  WE  TRUST  the  famous  1955  Doubled  Die 
'as  they  rame  to  be  known)  reads  lINN  CCOODD  WWEE 
TTRRUUSSTT 

f)n  that  particular  day  several  presses  were  coining  cents, 
rtumpmg  the  roirts  into  a  box  where  they  were  then  collected 
and  “..<ed  with  the  '^ents  from  other  coining  presses  Late  in 
the  afternoon  a  Mint  Insfiertor  noticed  the  bi/arre  doubled 
rer,i%  and  removed  the  otfending  die,  according  to  an  inter¬ 
view  given  to  Harry  Forman  in  the  195f)s  By  that  time  some¬ 
what  r/ver  MljTlfX)  1  inccjln  rents  had  been  produced,  about 


24,000  of  which  had  been  mixed  with  normal  cents  from  oth¬ 
er  presses. 

The  decision  was  made  to  destroy  the  cents  still  in  the  box 
near  the  press,  and  to  release  into  circulation  the  24,000  or 
so  pieces  which  were  mixed  with  other  cents.  This  momentus 
decision  was  to  have  an  untold  effect  on  numismatics.  The  coins 
which  were  nonchalantly  released  into  circulation  subsequently 
attained  a  value  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  in  Uncirculated 
grade! 

These  1955  Doubled  Die  cents  were  first  noticed  by  collec¬ 
tors  later  in  the  same  year,  when  the  pieces  began  showing  up 
in  upstate  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  area.  James  F.  Ruddy,  who  operated  a  coin  store  (and  who 
was  later  to  join  the  writer  to  form  the  Empire  Coin  Company 
in  1958)  recalls  being  offered  these  "freaks"  for  a  quarter  each! 
Fearful  of  accumulating  too  large  a  quantity,  he  stopped  buy¬ 
ing  them  when  he  had  a  dozen  or  so  on  hand.  While  this  may 
seem  remarkable  on  today's  market,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  1955  oddities  were  not  widely  collected,  and  "freaks" 
were  often  sold  for  less  than  normal  coins.  News  articles  in 
the  various  coin-collecting  publications  began  to  whet  collec¬ 
tors'  interest,  I  believe  it  was  Numismatic  News  that  first  gave 
significant  space  to  the  discovery,  calling  it  in  the  early  years 
the  1955  "Shift"  cent.  The  "Doubled  Die"  nomenclature  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  who  at  that  time 
was  finalizing  most  of  the  listings  for  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  (today  Ken  is  Director  of  Education  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  in  Colorado  Springs).  It  was  in 
the  Guide  Book  that  the  term  "Doubled  Die"  first  apjaeared; 
prior  to  that  the  piece  was  either  known  as  the  "Shift"  cent 
by  the  present  writer  and  many  others,  and  the  "Double  Die" 
(without  a  final  "d"  on  Double)  issue.  The  price  climbed  and 
soon  it  seemed  that  everyone  wanted  one.  The  value  went  to 
$20,  $40,  $95,  $150,  and  upward.  At  the  very  outset.  Uncircu¬ 
lated  pieces  were  rare,  and  in  terms  of  what  one  would  call 
MS-65  today,  I  doubt  if  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  coins 
existed  back  then!  In  terms  of  what  we  would  call  MS-60  to 
MS-63  today,  probably  as  many  as  200  coins  exist  now,  possi¬ 
bly  even  300.  There  was  and  is  no  such  thing  as  an  original 
roll  of  1955  Doubled  Die  cents  simply  because  the  manner 
of  distribution  was  such  that  they  were  mixed  with  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  other  presses— and  scattered  among  "regular"  cents. 
(However,  in  the  late  1950s,  a  New  York  dealer,  now  deceased, 
desired  to  play  "one-upmanship"  with  certain  visitors  to  his 
coin  store  and  maintained  that  he  did  indeed  possess  original 
rolls;  the  only  problem  was  that  he  was  not  aware  of  how  the 
pieces  were  distributed  so  did  not  know  how  farcical  his  story 
sounded  to  knowledgeable  listeners.) 

An  effort  was  made  to  locate  1955  Doubled  Die  cents  in  cir¬ 
culation,  and  the  present  writer,  among  others,  ran  advertise¬ 
ments  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  pajaers  offering  to  pay 
$20,  then  $40,  then  more  for  them.  One  man  in  Greene,  New 
York  found  17  sjjecimens.  A  nun  in  a  convent  near  Boston  found 
one  coin,  sold  it  for  $20  during  the  early  part  of  the  buying 
campaign,  then  found  another.  Harold  Whiteneck  and  Joe  Lip- 
son,  two  prominent  Boston  coin  dealers  of  the  era,  posted  large 
pictures  of  the  error  in  their  shop  windows  and  offered  to  buy 
them.  Slowly  but  surely,  1955  Doubled  Die  cents  were  rescued 
from  circulation,  to  the  point  at  which  today  possibly  as  many 
3,000  to  4,000  are  known  in  collectors'  hands.  Still,  in  terms 
of  the  demand  for  them,  the  issue  is  a  great  rarity;  probably 
at  least  one  or  two  dozen  times  rarer  than  the  1909-S  V.D.B. 
cent  in  grades  of  Extremely  Fine  to  About  Uncirculated,  and 
in  Uncirculated  grade  at  least  several  hundred  times  rarer  than 
the  1909-S  V.D.B. 

At  one  time,  during  the  height  of  our  buying  campaign,  our 
firm  had  approximately  800  coins,  which  we  kept  in  large-size 
Raymond  "National"  album  pages.  Nearly  all  of  these  were 
in  Extremely  Fine  to  About  Uncirculated  grade.  In  1960,  many 
of  these  wrere  offered  for  sale  in  advertisements  in  different  pub¬ 
lications.  A  reproduction  of  one  of  these  advertisements  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  13  of  Coins  and  Collectors,  a  book  published 
in  1964. 


Two-Cent  Pieces 

1864  Small  Motto 


1864  Small  Motto  MS-60,  $650;  MS-64.  Full  origi¬ 
nal  mint  color  just  beginning  to  tone  a  nuance 
of  natural  brtwn.  Bright  and  sparkling  surfaces. 


One  of  the  finest  known  business  strike  exam¬ 
ples.  A  piece  which  the  connoisseur  will  ap¬ 
preciate . 2,395.00 

The  1864  Small  Motto  is  at  least  50  times  rarer  than  the  Large 
Motto  issue.  In  Uncirculated  grades,  it  is  even  rarer  in 
proportion. 


1864  Large  Motto.  AU-50,  $99;  AU-55,  $125;  MS- 

60,  a  nice  meeting  point  between  high  grade 
and  low  price!  just  $295;  MS-63,  a  beautiful 
specimen  with  nearly  full  mint  color.  Quite  elu¬ 
sive  in  this  condition,  as  many  surviving  pieces 
have  been  cleaned . 425.00 

1865  MS-60,  dipped  (no,  we  didn't  do  it!),  $135; 

MS-60  . 295.00 

1866  AU-55  . 125.00 

1867  AU-55  . 125.00 


1868  About  Uncirculated-50,  $105;  AU-55,  $139; 
MS-65.  One  of  the  nicest  we  have  ever  seen  of 


this  issue . 1,295.00 

1869  AU-50,  $125;  AU-55  . 149.00 


1870  Proof-64.  A  superb  specimen  with  full  origi¬ 
nal  mint  color.  Very  scarce  in  this  grade.  Desira¬ 
ble  either  as  a  type  or  a  date . 1,195.00 


Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 


1866  AU-50 . 49.00 

1868  MS-60 . 149.00 

1870  EF-45 . 32.00 

1872  MS-60  . 159.00 

1881  MS-63  . , . 350.00 

1883  Proof-60  . 525.00 


The  nickel  three-cent  issues  from  1877  through  the  late  1880s, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  1881,  are  scarce  issues,  and  most 
known  specimens  coming  on  the  market  are  Proofs.  The  en¬ 
ticing  low  mintage  figures  have  always  appealed  to  collectors 
and  issues  in  this  range  have  been  high  on  the  popularity 
parade. 


1885  Proof-63.  An  attractive  specimen  of  this  low- 


mintage  issue . 1,150.00 

1886  Proof-55.  Scarce  Proof-only  issue  595.00 
1887/6  Proof-55.  A  sharp  spec  imen  of  the  only  over- 
date  in  the  series . 750.00 


There  are  Iwt)  overtlaled  dies  known,  the  first  o(  which  was 
used  to  strike  Proofs,  anil  the  secimd  ot  whiih  was  usiM  to  (kcv 
duie  business  strike's  (and  which  was  first  identified  Ia  us  in 
one  ol  our  am  tion  i  atalogues  ol  the  PITth) 
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U.S.  Copper  dnd  Nickel  Coins  (dnd  Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces) 


1887  EF-40.  Rare  date . 395.00 

1888  MS-63 . 575.00 


Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 

Our  offering  of  silver  three-cent  pieces  is  exten¬ 
sive  and  ranges  from  the  first  year  of  issue,  1851, 
through  nearly  the  end  of  the  series.  While  there 
are  some  numismatists  desiring  date  sets,  the 
greatest  demand  comes  from  type  collectors.  The 
series  divides  itself  into  three  design  categories: 
Type  I,  from  1851  to  1853,  of  small  diameter  and 
with  the  unusual  composition  of  three  parts  silver 
and  two  parts  copper  (changed  in  1854  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  nine  parts  silver  and  one  part  copper).  Diffi¬ 
culty  was  encountered  with  the  striking  of  the 
pieces,  for  it  was  found  that  the  star  on  the  obverse 
and  the  III  on  the  reverse,  opposite  each  other  in 
the  dies,  typically  would  not  each  strike  up  sharp¬ 
ly.  So,  in  1854  the  design  was  modified  to  so-called 
Type  II,  with  three  outlines  to  the  star  and  in  a  slight¬ 
ly  lower  relief.  This  just  complicated  the  striking 
problem,  and  greater  difficulties  were  encountered. 
The  result  today  is  that  extant  specimens  of  the 
1854-1858  Type  II  are  apt  to  be  weakly  struck  in 
several  areas.  Sharpfy  struck  examples  of  any  date 
are  rare. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  situation,  the  design 
was  again  modified  in  1859,  to  the  Type  III  issue, 
with  two  outlines  to  the  star  and  with  certain  oth¬ 
er  changes  in  the  relief  and  around  the  border.  Fi¬ 
nally,  sharp  striking  was  possible  but  in  practice 
most  of  the  business  strikes  showed  one  or  anoth¬ 
er  area  of  lightness. 

Of  the  Type  I  silver  three-cent  pieces,  all  are  col¬ 
lectible,  1851  through  1853,  with  the  1851-0  be¬ 
ing  of  special  interest  as  the  only  branch  mint  coin 
of  this  denomination.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  branch 
mint  coin  of  any  denomination  less  than  five  cents 
produced  before  the  20th  century. 

Silver  three-cent  pieces  of  the  second  type  are 
likewise  collectible,  although  the  date  1855  is  con¬ 
siderably  scarcer  than  the  others.  Among  1859-1873 
pieces,  business  strikes  are  collectible  of  the  first 
several  years.  Of  coins  dated  after  1862,  most  speci¬ 
mens  seen  today  are  Proofs  or  impaired  Proofs. 


1851  AU-55,  $169;  MS-60,  $275;  MS-63  . 995.00 


1851-0  EF-40,  $115;  MS-63.  A  particularly  sharp 
strike  with  light  golden  toning.  Very  scarce  in 
this  high  grade .  1,295.00 

The  mintage  of  this  issue  is  but  720,000  coins— by  far  the 
lowest  of  Type  I  issue,  being  over  seven  times  rarer  than  the 
next  lowest,  the  1851  Philadelphia  issue  (with  a  mintage  of 
5,447/440).  Here  is  one  of  many  examples  of  value  obtainable 
in  today's  market,  as  the  1851-0  is  priced  only  slightly  higher 
than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  a  more  common  date. 


1852  AU-55,  $169;  MS-60  . 275.00 

1853  EF-45,  $69;  AU-55 . 169.00 


1855  MS-60  to  MS-63  . 695.00 

1855  is  far  and  away  the  rarest  of  the  Type  II  silver  three<ent 
pieces.  The  mintage  of  just  139,000  is  less  than  a  quarter  that 
of  the  next  highest  mintage,  the  1854  (of  which  671,000  were 
made). 

1856  EF-40,  $129;  EF-45 . 149.00 

1857  MS-60.  Very  scarce  in  this  grade  .  .395.00 

In  MS-60  grade  this  issue  is  severely  undervalued  in  today's 
market.  Such  coins  are  very  difficult  to  locate. 


1858  AU-50 . 

That  last  year  of  the  1854-1858  Type  II  style. 


249.00 


1859  AU-55  .  179.00 

1860  AU-55  .  179.00 

1861  AU-55  .  179.00 

1862  AU-55  . 179.00 


1867  Proof-60  to  Proof-63.  A  sharp  and  quite  at¬ 
tractive  example  of  this  scarce  date  .  .  645.00 

Of  the  1867  silver  three<ent  piece,  just  4,000  business  strikes 
plus  only  625  Proofs  were  made. 


1868  Proof-60.  Iridescent  toning . 595.00 

1870  Extremely  Fine-45.  Just  3,000  business  strikes 
were  minted . 450.00 

Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 

SHIELD  NICKELS 


1866  With  Rays.  MS-60 . 385.00 

1867  Without  Rays.  AU-55 . 95.00 

1868  AU-55 . 95.00 


1870  AU-50,  $79;  MS-63,  a  particularly  sharp  strike. 


$495;  Proof-63 . 795.00 

1871  Proof-60.  Slightly  scarcer  date . 395.00 

1872  MS-63  . 495.00 

1875  MS-60 . 289.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Ever  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prices!  Let's  get  acquainted! 


Key  1877  Shield  Nickel 


1877  Proof-65.  A  superb  specimen  of  the 
most  highly  desired  date  in  the  shield  se¬ 
ries.  The  key  to  a  shield  nickel  set3,750.00 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  estimates  that 
somewhat  over  510  specimens  were  minted.  The  1877 
stands  as  the  lowest  mintage  of  all  tegular  issue  nickel  five- 
cent  pieces  from  the  inception  of  the  series  in  1866,  right 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  only  rare  issue  is  the  famous 
1913  Liberty  Head,  of  which  just  five  are  believed  to  have 
been  coined— but  that  was  not  a  regular  issue  openly  for 
sale  at  the  time.  And  as  such,  the  1877  has  always  been 
popular.  Proof-65  coins  are  in  the  minority  among  sur¬ 
vivors,  and  an  offering  such  as  the  present  is  unusual. 


1880  Proof-60.  A  brilliant  specimen  of  a  popular 
low-mintage  date . 675.00 


1881  MS-60 . 575.00 

Business  strikes  of  this  issue  are  seldom  seen.  The  Guide  Book 
listing  of  this  issue  at  $175  in  just  G-4  grade  emphasizes  this! 
Talk  about  value— this  MS-60  is  only  about  three  times  the  prrice 
of  a  C-4  examplel 


1882  AU-55,  $95;  MS-63  (ANACS) . 525.00 

when  an  riem  is  marked  "ANACS"  rn  the  present  listrng.  it 
refers  to  a  coin  which  was  given  an  oprnion  by  the  ANA  Grad¬ 
ing  Company  Service  in  recent  times:  1985,  1986,  1987.  Con¬ 
cerning  ANACS  and  PCGS  coins,  our  opinron  is  that  whrle 
many  of  these  are  graded  "right  on  target. "  others  are  graded 
higher  than  we  would  grade  them,  and  others  are  graded  less 
PCGS  coins  slate  only  the  grade,  and  do  not  take  rnto  such 
consideration  such  factors  as  strrkrng,  planchel  qualrN,  center¬ 
ing,  surface  appearance,  toning  or  lack  thereof,  etc  When 
selecting  ANACS  or  PCGS  coins  for  our  clients  we  cherrv 
pick"  and  select  only  those  which  meet  our  rigid  spec  ,;,va- 
Irons  in  addition  to  those  o(  the  certifying  service 


1883  Shield.  AU-55  .  95.(K1 
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U.S.  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins 


LIBERTY  HEAD  NICKELS 

1883  Liberty  Head  without  CENTS.  Distinctive  one- 
year  type.  AU-55  $19.50.  We  have  nearly  two 
dozen  of  these  in  stock,  so  can  offer  you  a  trio 


for  $54;  MS-60 . 59.00 

1884  AU-55 . 99.00 

1885.  Key  date.  VC-8  $265;  mark  on  reverse  rim. 

An  attractive  example  VR30 . 415.00 


Remember  (hat  your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  with 
each  and  every  com  you  order  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  We 
have  been  keeping  "fussy  "  buyers  happy  ever  since  1953— 
and  we  intend  to  continue  doing  the  same  for  many  years  to 
come.  When  your  coins  arrive,  look  them  over  to  be  sure  that 
they  have  the  appearance  you  want,  the  grade  you  want,  the 
price  you  want,  and  that  every  aspect  not  only  pleases  you  in 
the  minimum  sense,  but  delights  you.  We  know  that  a  satis¬ 
fied  customer  is  our  best  customer,  and  we  will  spare  no  effort 
to  deliver  coins  to  you  which  you  will  find  to  be  outstanding 


values  for  the  price  paid. 

1891  AU-55  . 99.00 

1896  MS-63.  Scarcer  date . 295.00 


An  enjoyable  exercise,  and  a  challenge  as  well,  would  be 
the  completion  of  a  set  of  Liberty  Head  nickels  from  1883 
through  1912  in  MS-63  (more  or  less)  grade.  Prices  today  are 
very  attractive,  and  what  you  can  buy  as  MS-63  now  is  fully 
equal  to  what  would  have  been  MS-65  a  few  years  back.  Many 
of  the  issues  are  very  hard  to  find.  For  example,  years  ago  the 
late  Abe  Kosoff  stated  that  he  spent  several  years  trying  to  find 
an  Uncirculated  1891  Liberty  Head  nickel!  And  yet  the  1891 
does  not  catalogue  for  very  much.  Similarly,  the  1896  nickel 
offered  here  is  really  quite  rare  MS-63  grade,  although  it  is 
priced  at  no  more  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  certain 
common  day  Morgan  silver  dollars. 

1899  AU-55  $89;  MS-63  (ANACS)  . 359.00 


1902  Proof-64  . 895.00 

1904  MS-60  $149;  MS-63  (ANACS) . 359.00 

1910  MS-60  . 149.00 

1912  AU-55  $79;  MS-60  . 149.00 


BUFFALO  NICKELS 


1913  Type  I.  Distinctive  type  with  bison  on  raised 
mound  on  reverse.  MS-60  $59,  or  buy  three  MS- 
60  pieces  for  $150;  MS-63  $115,  or  buy  three 
MS-63  pieces  for  $300;  MS-64.  A  very  nice 
meeting  point,  in  our  opinion,  between  very 
high  grade  and  attractively  low  price  $195; 
MS-65  . 595.00 

Th^  Buffalo  nickel  in  1913  represented  a  new  type  of  United 
States  roin, featuring  are  a  design  with  a  sculptured  field  Prior 
to  this,  the  fields  on  coins  were  flat  or  slightly  curved  The  Buf¬ 
falo  .'ll;  «el  was  different,  and  the  background  area  has  a  sculp- 
luivvi  m  wavy  appearanc  e  Alvj,  the  Indian  motif  on  the  oLxerse 
:rid  the  buffalo"  lactually  a  bison)  on  the  reverse  are  large 
and  dca^.mate  the  design  farlier  designs  of  various  denrjmi- 
•  laticass  had  mcaifs  set  rH  with  larger  bar  kgrrxirHl  areas,  with 
'  '  an‘ier,ltlre  aMiearanr  ? 


1913  Type  I.  Matte  Proof-63.  This  example  is  very 


scarce . 2,100.00 

1913-D  Type  I.  MS-64.  Several  times  rarer  than  its 

Philadelphia  Mint  counterpart  . 295.00 

1913-S  Type  I.  AU-55  $69;  MS-64  attractive  light 
iridescent  toning  beauty! . 475.00 

1913- S  Type  II.  Key  issue.  MS-63 . 595.00 

1914- S  AU-55 . 69.00 

1915  AU-55  $29;  MS-60  . 65.00 

1915- D  AU-55  . 89.00 

1916  MS-63  . 99.00 

1916- D  AU-55  $89;  MS-60  . 189.00 

1916- S  AU-55  $89;MS-60 . 179.00 

1917- D  AU-55  . 149.00 


Special  Offer  of  1926-D  Nickels 


1926-D  MS-63.  We  recently  acquired  a  bank- 
wrapped  original  roll  of  1926-D  nickels,  one  of 
the  most  popular  dates  in  the  series.  As  this  list¬ 
ing  is  being  compiled,  we  have  40  coins.  We 
offer  you  the  chance  to  buy  a  single  coin  or  a 
group!  Prices;  single  piece  $395;  three  for  $999; 
10  for . 3,200.00 


1928-D  Nickel  Distribution 


1928-D  MS-63.  We  have  acquired  a  roll  of  40 
pieces,  again  taken  from  the  original  bank  wrap¬ 
per.  Buy  a  single  for  $119;  take  away  three  for 
$300;  or  put  away  a  group  of  ten  for  900.00 


1919  MS-63  . 69.00 


1929-D  Nickel  Distribution 


1929-D  MS-63.  Breaking  up  a  third  and 
final  roll  of  Buffalo  nickels,  originally  bank 
wrapped,  this  one  of  1929-D.  Buy  a  single 
coin  for  $149;  three  for  $390  as  a  group;  or 
order  10  for . 1,200.00 


“Special  Nickel  Trio"  Order  our  “Special  Nickel 
Trio"  containing  one  each,  MS-63,  of  the  three 
nickels  just  offered— 1926-D,  1928-D,  and  1929- 
D.  Purchase  singly,  these  would  cost  you 
$663— and  at  that  price  we  consider  them  to 
be  a  good  value.  As  soon  as  this  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  reaches  print,  this  offering  should  be  one 
of  the  first  "specials"  to  go.  Anyway,  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  $663.  For  limit  one  per  client,  you 
can  buy  this  set  at  a  price  which  means  you  are 
getting  the  1928-D  free  and  saving  more  mon¬ 


ey  besides— only . .'  .495.00 

1930  MS-63  . 69.00 

1930- S  MS-64  . 259.00 

1931- S  low  mintage  date.  MS-64  . 259.00 

1936  MS-63  . 35.00 

1937  MS-63 . 32.00 

1937-D  three  legged  variety.  AU-50.  Attractive  light 

iridescent  toning.  Popular  issue . 315.00 


1938-D  MS-65.  Last  of  the  Buffalo  nickels  .99.00 


JEFFERSON  NICKELS 

1938  Jefferson.  Proof-65  .  165.00 


1942-P  Type  II.  Proof-65. 

price  of . 


our 
525.00 


If  one  were  to  take  a  popularity  poll  of  coins  purchased  by 
our  clients  in  the  past  several  years,  undoubtedly  the  1942-P 
Type  II  nickel  would  be  near  the  top  of  the  list.  We  sold 
hundreds  of  examples  purchased  from  an  old  hoard  several 
years  ago.  After  that,  our  supply  became  depleted.  Recently, 
we  purchased  eight  pieces,  and  offer  them  herewith.  To  spread 
them  around  we  limit  them  one  per  customer,  as  noted. 


1943/2  overdate.  VF-30  $135;  MS-64.  One  of  the 
finest  we  have  ever  seen . 165.00 


The  Best  Investment— An  Explanation 

"A  Fine  Collection  is  Your  Best  Investment'— we 
thought  up  this  simple  phrase  recently,  and  like  it, 
for  it  symbolizes  a  proven  benefit  of  coin  collect¬ 
ing.  We  intend  to  use  it  as  a  "filler"  in  our  cata¬ 
logues. 

Despite  various  claims  that  "pure  investors"  do 
well  in  coins,  from  our  viewpoint— and  this  dates 
back  to  the  early  1950s— and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  numerous  other  established  professionals,  no 
group  of  investors  on  earth  has  ever  done  better  than 
traditional  coin  collectors  have;  collectors  who  havt> 
set  about  building  a  fine  quality  collection  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Not  only  has  a  fine  coin  collection  been  a  gorxl 
investment,  but  such  a  collection  has  been  a  pass¬ 
port  to  many  other  pleasures  as  well— including  the 
excitement  of  discovery  and  acquisition,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  generated  by  learning  of  numismatic  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  friendship  shared  with  collectors  and 
dealers.  All  in  all,  being  a  numismatist  adds  up  to 
a  mighty  tine  dt'al! 
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U.S.  silver  Coins  For  Sale 


Half  Dimes 


Superb  1795  Half  Dime 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  MS-63.  A  superb 
piece,  pristine,  with  far  above  average  strik¬ 
ing  details.  Delicate  light  lilac  and  iridescent 
toning.  Certainly  one  of  the  finest  1795  half 
dimes  in  existence.  Perfect  for  the  connois¬ 
seur  who  wants  the  best  . 12,750.00 


Sharp  1796  Half  Dime 


1796  LIKERTY  variety.  EF45.  an  especially 
sharp  specimen,  with  the  eagle's  breast 
feathers  sharply  struck  and  well  defined,  and 
with  Miss  Liberty's  hair  details  equally  sharp, 
the  1796-1797  half  dime  characteristically  oc¬ 
curs  weakly  struck,  with  the  eagle  in  par¬ 
ticular  often  being  flat.  This  piece  is 
sufficiently  outstanding  that  it  is  numisma- 
tically  more  desirable  than  a  typical  AU- 
coin.  A  prize  for  the  connoisseur.  Virtually 
the  definition  of  the  grade . 3,750.00 


Superb  1829  Half  Dime 


1829  MS-63/65.  A  superb  specimen  with  full  mint 
frost  and  the  most  beautiful  delicate  light  iri¬ 
descent  toning  you  could  ever  hope  to  see.  Of 
additional  importance  is  its  status  as  the  first  year 
of  the  Capped  Bust  design.  A  truly  unforgetta¬ 
ble  half  dime,  a  coin  for  the  connoisseur.  Tele¬ 


phone  to  reserve  it! . 1,595.00 

1832  MS-60.  Attractive  light  toning.  A  nice  coin  for 

the  type  set  or  date  collector . 595.00 

1833  AU-55  . 295.00 

1834  EF-40 . 99.00 

1835  MS-60.  Another  nice  coin . 595.00 

1837  Capped  Bust.  VF-30  $59;  EF-40  _ 99.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DIMES 


Wrth  some  exceptions.  Liberty  Seated  coins  are  scarce  or  rare. 
Among  those  that  are  not  so  rare,  the  prices  are  sufficiently  tn- 
expensive  that  it  doesn't  make  much  difference.  There  is  no 
need  for  us  to  stir  up  interest  here,  for  we  know  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  coins  in  the  present  offering  will  sell  them¬ 
selves.  However,  as  we  do  have  several  examples  of  certain 
listings — the  1838  half  dime  being  an  example— we  thought  we 
would  mention  the  opportunity. 

1839- 0  The  first  New  Orleans  issue  of  the  Liberty 

Seated  With-Stars  format.  Extremely  Fine-40 
$119;  EF-45  .  139.00 

1840- 0  no  drapery.  EF-40  . 135.00 

1840-0  Drapery.  Very  scarce.  Unpriced  in  Mint 

State  in  the  40th  edition  of  A  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins.  We  offer  a  lustrous  MS-60 

example  at  only . 1,995.00 

1859  Proof-60/63.  A  beautiful  coin  with  attractive 

gold  and  blue  toning . 1,295.00 

1841  MS-60/63 . 575.00 

1843  AU-50  . 159.00 

1845  EF-45 . 89.00 

1849/6  overdate.  AU-55.  Very  lustrous.  You  may 

grade  it  MS-60  . 295.00 

1850  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  . 159.00 


1837  Liberty  Seated.  No  stars  on  obverse.  EF-40 
$249;  AU-50  $435;  AU-58  $550;  MS-63  $1,495; 
MS-64  (with  or  without  PCGS  holder;  we  have 
two,  take  your  pick) . 2,650.00 

The  Liberty  Seated  half  dime  without  obverse  stars  represent¬ 
ed  a  distinctive  type  in  the  series.  Production  of  this  starless 
obverse  style  was  accomplished  only  at  Philadephia  in  1837 
and  New  Orleans  in  1838  (1838-0).  The  motif  is  a  direct  copy 
of  the  starless  1836  Gobrecht  silver  dollar.  The  absence  of  stars 
gives  the  coin  a  cameo-like  effect.  As  much  as  collectors  may 
admire  the  issue  today,  such  was  not  the  case  back  in  the  1830s. 
The  type  was  ephemeral,  and  by  1840  stars  were  added  to  the 
obverse. 


1851  EF-40  $99;  AU-55  $189;  MS-63 _ 795.00 

1852  EF-45 . 89.00 

1853  arrows  at  date.  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159;  AU- 

55  $179;  MS-63  . 995.00 


The  Livingston  Manor  Collection  contained  approximately 
two  dozen  examples  of  this  issue,  primarily  EF  and  AU.  Thus, 
now  is  an  excellent  time  to  acquire  one  of  these  for  your  type 
collection.  Arrows  were  added  alongside  the  date  of  half  dimes 
beginning  in  1853,  continuing  through  1855,  to  signify  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  authorized  weight.  At  the  time  silver  had  risen  in  value 
on  the  market,  so  much  so  that  it  was  profitable  to  melt  down 
current  coinage  and  convert  it  to  basic  metal.  To  stop  this  whole¬ 
sale  melting,  the  Mint  took  the  action  it  noted. 


1853-0  arrows.  VF-30 


79.00 


1838  no  drapery  at  elbow.  EF-45  (see  footnote)  $89; 
AU-50  $159;  MS-63  $995;  MS-64  with  some 
claims  to  MS-65.  A  superb  specimen  with  deli¬ 
cate  light  toning.  A  superb  piece  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  worth  at  least  $500  more  than  the  price 
we  ask . 1,645.00 

The  Livingston  Manor  Collection  was  particularly  rich  in  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  coins,  and  some  of  these  were  clustered  in  small 
groups.  For  example,  there  are  six  pieces  of  the  1838  no  drap¬ 
ery  issue  in  EF-45  grade!  In  our  opinion,  Liberty  Seated  coins 
represent  one  of  the  great  untapped  frontiers  of  American 
numismatics.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  area  is  un- 
discovered,  for  the  Liberty  Seated  Coin  Club  has  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  recent  times,  and  a  check  of  the  bid  sheets  received  in 
our  auctions  show  that  circulated  Liberty  Seated  coins  are 
among  the  most  actively  competed  for  (indeed,  in  one  of  our 
sales  last  year,  circulated  Liberty  Seated  coins  were  the  hottest 
items!). 


1854  arrows.  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159;  AU-55  $179; 
MS-63  . 995.00 

Build  a  type  set!  A  type  set  of  19th  century  coins  displays 
the  fascinating  panorama  of  many  different  issues  during  this 
formative  era  in  our  nation's  history.  The  present  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  featuring  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection  is  rich  in  19th 
century  issues— in  about  every  grade  imaginable.  Particularly 
excellent  values,  in  our  opinion,  are  Liberty  Seated  coins  in 
grades  from  Very  Fine  through  MS-60  or  so.  Marty  of  these  is¬ 
sues  ate  quite  scarce  in  relation  to  the  demand  for  them,  and 
yet  the  prices  are  very  affordable.  Consider  our '  Kingswood  ' 
brand  display  holders  offered  for  sale  in  this  issue— the  ideal 
way  to  protect  and  beautifully  display  a  type  set 

1854-0.  Arrows  at  date.  A  slightly  scarcer  issue. 


EF-45  . 99.00 

1855  arrows  at  date.  AU-50  17900 

1856  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159;  AU-55  I'O.OO 
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Some  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dime  Rarities 

Even  the  experts 

may  have  to  revise  their  thinking 

by  Andrew  W  Pollock  III 


In  a  discussion  of  Uncirculated  United  States 
Liberty  Seated  coins,  it  was  suggested  to  me 
that  there  are  more  rarities  in  this  series  than 
in  any  other  series  of  United  States  coins.  Although 
I  disagree  with  this  opinion  since  research  indicates 
there  are  more  high  condition  rarities  among  the 
United  States  gold  coins  of  the  same  period  1837 
through  1891,  I  would  agree,  as  would  probably 
most  students  of  Liberty  Seated  coinage,  that  nearly 
every  denomination  in  the  Liberty  Seated  series 
contains  a  considerable  selection  of  dates  and  mint- 
marks  are  very  rare  and  in  some  cases  possibly 
nonexistent  in  Mint  State. 

In  1982  the  author  undertook  a  survey  of  nearly 
200  major  auction  catalogues  to  examine  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  all  denominations  of  Uncirculated  Liber¬ 
ty  Seated  coins.  This  survey  covered  about  450 
different  varieties  including  all  dates  and  mintmarks. 
The  number  of  appearances  of  Mint  State  speci¬ 
mens  in  this  survey  varied  from  0  to  194  (the  1875-S 
20-cent  being  the  most  frequently  offered  coin). 
There  were  seven  dates  which  appeared  more  than 
1(X)  times  in  the  sales  surveyed  (three  of  which  were 
half  dimes:  1837,  1853  With  Arrows,  and  1862),  and 
over  40  dates  appeared  50  times  or  more.  Most  of 
the  coins,  however,  appeared  with  much  less  fre¬ 
quency.  The  200  scarcest  dates  appeared  no  more 
than  12  times  each  in  all  of  the  sales  surveyed,  and 
18  were  not  represented  by  so  much  as  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  single  specimen. 

Using  this  survey  as  a  starting  point,  in  1983  I 
selected  the  scarcest  200  dates  for  additional  study, 
examining  somewhat  over  350  auction  catalogues 
for  appearances  of  Mint  State  specimens  of  these 
coins.  The  following  is  a  gleaning  of  what  I  was  able 
to  learn  in  this  expanded  study  about  some  excep¬ 
tionally  rare  half  dimes. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  my  studies 
of  auction  catalogues  indicate  there  are  more  rari¬ 
ties  among  the  lower  denominations  of  Uncircu¬ 
lated  Liberty  Seated  coins  than  in  the  higher 
denominations.  Although  there  are  numerous  dates 
of  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars  and  dollars  that  can 
be  considered  scarce  in  Mint  State,  the  number  of 
great  rarities  pales  alongside  the  number  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  dime  and  quarter  dollar  denominations. 
The  half  dime  series  does  not  contain  as  many  rar¬ 
ities  as  can  be  found  among  the  dimes  and  quart¬ 
ers,  but  there  are  several  worthy  of  note. 

The  Half  Dime  Rarities: 

18  t8-0;  This  is  one  oi  the  few  issues  crwered  in 
fh. .  article  tn  f>e  priced  in  the  1986  Guide  Rnok 
in  JrK irr  ulaferj  fondition.  I  was  able  fcj  find  only 
iiy*’  apfK-arances  Since  the  rarities  considered  in 


this  article  are  generally  well  appreciated  by 
cataloguers,  they  tend  to  be  illustrated  when  offered 
at  auction.  This  coin  was  illustrated  in  each  of  the 
sales  in  which  it  appeared.  This  is  the  only  New 
Orleans  half  dime  bearing  the  No  Stars  obverse 
used  in  1837  to  1838. 

1840-0:  The  type  With  Drapery  appears  to  be 
somewhat  rarer  than  the  type  Without  Drapery  in 
Mint  State.  I  was  able  to  find  only  six  appearances 
With  Drapery,  and  nine  Without  Drapery.  There 
were  two  unillustrated  offerings  of  1840-0  half 
dimes  in  catalogues  which  did  not  indicate  the  type. 
The  type  with  the  drapery,  like  most  of  the  rarities 
mentioned  in  this  article,  is  not  priced  in  the  Guide 
Book. 

1842-0:  I  found  a  total  of  only  three  auction  ap¬ 
pearances  in  over  350  sales  surveyed.  At  least  two 
of  the  appearances  were  made  by  a  single  speci¬ 
men.  The  Wolfson  coin  later  reappeared  in  the 
Miles  sale.  Kamal  Ahwash  indicated  in  an  article 
in  the  Gohrecht  lournal  that  he  believed  this  issue 
might  be  unique  in  Mint  State.  (See:  "R  Factors  of 
Liberty  Seated  Half  Dimes  in  Uncirculated  Condi¬ 


tion,”  in  the  December  1975  issue  of  the  Gobrecht 
Journal.) 

1844-0:  I  was  able  to  find  only  one  appearance 
of  this  coin  in  Mint  State— the  Bareford  coin  sold 
by  Stack's  in  1981.  This  coin  was  formerly  in  the 
Farouk  Collection.  Kamal  Ahwash,  according  to  his 
article  referred  to  above,  regarded  this  date  as  R-8 
in  Mint  State. 

1846:  As  with  the  1844-0  above,  I  was  able  to 
find  only  one  appearance  for  this  date;  the  Garrett 
coin  auctioned  in  1976.  This  had  been  obtained  by 
the  Garretts  from  Samuel  Chapman.  As  with  the 
1844-0,  this  date  was  regarded  to  be  R-8  by  Kam 
Ahwash.  This  is  the  only  Philadelphia  issue  to  be 
considered  in  this  article. 

1849-0  and  1853-0  Without  Arrows:  There  were 
only  four  auction  appearances  of  each  of  these 
dates,  with  some  specimens  appearing  more  than 
once  in  the  sales  surveyed.  Kam  Ahwash  regarded 
the  1849-0  as  R-7  (4  to  12  specimens  estimated  to 
exist),  and  the  1853-0  Without  Arrows  as  R-8.  In¬ 
terestingly,  Ahwash  in  advertisements  in  the  Numis¬ 
matist  in  1981  offered  $10,000  for  MS-65  specimens 
of  the  latter  issue. 

1870-S:  This  date  did  not  appear  at  auction  until 
after  my  survey  of  Liberty  Seated  coins  had  been 
completed.  As  most  individuals  interested  in  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  coins  are  aware,  this  half  dime  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  unique.  The  only  specimen  in  any 
condition,  an  Uncirculated  piece,  came  to  light  in 
the  1970s.  It  first  appeared  at  auction  in  the  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena,  September  1985  sale  as  Lot  174, 
and  was  most  recently  offered  in  Superior's  section 
of  Auction  '86  as  Lot  1053.  This  coin,  at  the  height 
of  the  market  in  1980,  changed  hands  for  $425,000. 

Other  dates  which  are  scarce  in  Mint  State,  but 
evidently  not  as  rare  as  those  listed  above,  are  the 
1839-0,  1841-0,  1850-0,  1852-0,  1854-0,  1864-S, 
and  1865-S. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  reading  further 
about  the  rarity  of  Liberty  Seated  half  dimes,  I  can 
suggest  the  following  articles.  "Some  Legendary  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  Varieties,”  Walter  Breen;  "R  Factors  of 
Liberty  Seated  Half  Dimes  in  Uncirculated  Condi¬ 
tion,”  Kamal  Ahwash:  "Numismatic  Survey:  Liber¬ 
ty  Seated  Half  Dimes,”  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III;  and 
"The  1842-0  Half  Dime,”  James  Gray.  All  of  these 
articles  appeared  in  the  Gobrecht  lournal,  and  are 
available  in  the  Gobrecht  lournal  “Collective 
Volumes  I  and  II.”  Another  interesting  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  considering  the  rarity  of  LiJx’rty  Seativl  coins 
is  the  "Kam's  Korner”  feature  which  was  pulilishixl 
in  both  the  Gohrecht  lournal  and  Coin  Wbrid." 
Many  of  these  (it  not  all  ol  them)  are  also  m  the 
Gobrecht  journal  “Collective  Vtlume^  I  and  11" 
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will  conduct 

a  program  of  auction  sales 
featuring  the  legendary 


4, 


NODWEB 

COLLECTION 

of 

COLONIAL  and  UNITED  STATES  COINS 


Commencing  Autumn  1 987 

■ 

In  the  tradition  of  the 

Garrett  Collection  (1979-1981) 

the 

Eliasberg  U.(S.  Gold  Coin  Collection  (1982) 

and  the 

Virgil  Brand  Collection  (1983-1984) 

■ 

Watch  for  further  announcements 

When  Great  Collections  Are  Sold 
Bowers  And  Merena  Sells  Them 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


The  type  from  1856  through  1859  i>>  the  same  Liberty  Seated 
style  as  used  before  1853 — without  arrows  at  date,  and  with 
stars  on  obverse. 

1856-0  EF-40  $89;  AU-55  . 189.00 

1857  VF-20  $27;  EF-40  $79;  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159; 
AU-55  . 179.00 


1858  EF-40  $79;  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159;  AU-55 


$179;  MS-63  . 995.00 

1858  over  inverted  date.  AU-50  . 495.00 


This  issue  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  errors  among  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  issues.  The  entire  1858  date  was  first  cut  upside 
down  in  the  die,  recognized,  partly  erased,  and  then  punched 
in  the  correct  position.  Traces  of  the  original  error  are  quite 
sharp  under  magnification. 

1858-0  EF-40 . 89.00 

1860.  New  type  with  legend  on  obverse,  the  style 
continued  through  1873.  AU-50  $145;  AU-55 
$159;  MS-60 . 349.00 

1860-0  EF-45  $95;  MS-60 . 395.00 

1860-0  is  the  only  New  Orleans  Mint  half  dime  with  leg¬ 
end  on  the  obverse  and  is  the  last  issue  of  this  denomination 
from  this  mint. 

1861  VF-30  $29;  EF-40  $69;  About  Uncirculated- 

50  $145;  AU-55  .  159.00 

1862  EF-45  $79;  About  Uncirculated-50  $145;  AU- 

55  $159;MS-60 . 349.00 


Rare  1863  Half  Dime 


1863.  An  exceedingly  scarce  issue.  Just  18,000  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  were  made  (also  see  footnote).  Mint 
State-63.  Gorgeous  light  lilac  toning  $1,195; 
Mint  State-64.  Attractive  lilac  and  iridescent 
toning . 2,250.00 

During  the  Civil  War  specie  (coins)  payments  were  suspend¬ 
ed,  and  citizens  were  forced  to  rely  on  paper  money.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  mintages  of  nearly  all  issues  dropped  to  a  very  low  level. 
Pieces  that  were  produced  were  treated  in  two  ways:  for  ex¬ 
port  to  bsjy  goods  ifoc  foreign  countries  did  not  particularly  vwant 
Union  paper  money)  or  storage  (after  which  numerous  coins 
were  subsequently  melted)  The  net  result  is  that  even  though 
mintages  ot  the  Crvil  War  era  are  very  Irwv,  the  rarity  of  numer- 
'ms  issues  is  even  lesser  than  the  less  mintages  would  suggest! 
there  <re  prrihahly  no  more  than  several  rfozen  MS-63  or  bet¬ 
ter  186 1  business  strike  half  dimes  in  existence  Here,  indeed, 
IS  a  ma/rrr  rarrfy 


Rare  1865  Half  Dime 

1865  MS-63.  A  sharply  struck  specimen  with  gor¬ 
geous  light  golden  toning . 1,495.00 

The  business  strike  mintage  was  just  13,000  pieces.  Proba¬ 
bly  no  more  than  a  dozen  business  strikes  survive  today  in 
preservation  equal  to  the  one  offered  here.  Again,  a  major  rari¬ 
ty,  but  not  recognized  as  such — with  fortunate  consequences 
for  the  buyer. 


1867  Proof-63.  Beautiful  toning . 995.00 

1868-S  EF-45  $99;  AU-50 . 159.00 

1870  EF-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  AU-55 _ 159.00 

1871  Extremely  Fine-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  AU-55 

$159;  MS-60 . 349.00 

1871- S  AU-50,  scrape  on  obverse . 29.00 

1872  Extremely  Fine-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  AU-55 

$159;  MS-60 . 349.00 

1872- S.  Mintmark  above  bow.  AU-50  $155;  AU-58, 

a  whisper  away  from  MS-60 . 225.00 

1872- S  mintmark  below  bow.  Extremely  Fine-45 

$89;  MS-63  . 825.00 

1873- S.  Last  of  the  half  dimes.  About  Uncirculated- 

50  $155;  MS-63  . 825.00 

"Half  Dime  Special  64-1."  Building  a  type  set?  Let 
us  send  you  the  last  three  types  in  the  series. 
This  Special  will  include  one  each  of  the  general 
type  of  the  1840s  and  1850s  with  stars  on  the 
obverse,  one  of  the  1853-1855  with  stars  and 
with  arrows,  and  one  of  the  1860-1873  style  with 
legend  on  the  obverse.  Our  purchase  of  the 
Livingston  Manor  Collection  makes  possible 
this  special  offer.  Limit:  One  group  per  client. 
Extremely  Fine-45  (regular  price  $257)  $225; 
AU-50  (regular  price  $463)  $395;  AU-55  (regular 
price  $517) . 430.00 

Dimes 

The  following  offering  of  dimes  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  early  issues  as  well  as  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  Liberty  Seated  coins,  desirable  Barber 
pieces,  and  some  excellent  values  among  the  Mer¬ 
cury  type. 


1796  VC-8.  Attractive  light  gray  toning.  First  year 
of  the  dime  denomination . 1,275.00 


1797  16  stars.  VG-8.  Light  gray  toning.  .  1,175.00 

Around  Ihii  time,  the  Mint  decided  to  add  additional  stars 
to  the  obverse  to  represent  the  total  number  of  states.  Once 


the  star  count  reached  16— as  evidenced  by  the  dime  offered 
here— the  folly  of  the  idea  was  realized,  for  the  design  was  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  crowded.  The  plan  was  dropped,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  issues  revert  to  the  13  star  count. 


1800.  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse.  VG-8  . 575.00 


1805.  Four  berries  on  reverse.  EF-45.  Some  claims 
to  AU-50  or  better.  Abundant  mint  lustre  still 
remains  in  protected  areas .  1,595.00 


Outstanding  1807  Dime 


1807  MS-60/63.  An  outstanding  specimen 
of  the  Draped  Bust  obverse.  Heraldic  Eagle 
reverse  style;  the  last  year  of  this  format.  A 
lustrous  coin  with  light  lilac  toning.  Ideal 
for  the  type  or  date  collector  .  .  .4,950.00 


1814  AU-55.  A  lustrous  specimen.  Quite  scarce  in 
this  lofty  grade . 850.00 


1831  AU-50  $475;  AU-55  $565;  MS-60 .  .  895.00 


1832  AU-50  . 475.00 

1833  EM5$215;  AU-55  . 565.00 

1834  AU-55  . 565.00 


1835  AU-55  $565;  AU-58,  just  a  whisfX’r  aw.iy  from 


MS-60  . 995.00 

1836  AU-50 . 475.00 


Plnavp  liM  altprnalp  choicev  when  onfering  It  you  an*  otder- 
Ing  for  a  ty(X’  vel,  vimply  pul  "vame  tyive'  on  yvuir  onVr  blank 


F'agr*  2h  Rriff  Cr)in  Rf-view  No.  f)4 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1879  Proof-63.  Brilliant.  Especially  popular  due  to 
the  related  low  business  strike  mintage  of  just 
14,000  coins  . 1,250.00 


1880  Proof-60/63.  Attractive  light  golden  toning. 
Another  popular  issue  due  to  the  low  business 
strike  mintage . 750.00 


1881  Proof-63.  Light  iridescent  toning.  Another 
popular  issue  with  a  related  low  business  strike 
mintage . 1,250.00 


BARBER  DIMES 

1892  Barber.  EF-45  $35;  AU-50  $89;  MS-60  $225; 


MS-63  (ANACS) . 495.00 

1892-0  AU-55  $149;  MS-60  . 249.00 

1893  MS-60 . 225.00 

1896  MS-63 . 495.00 

1897  MS-63  . 495.00 

1898  MS-63  . 495.00 


We  cannot  help  but  appreciate  the  MS-63  Barber  dimes  of¬ 
fered  in  this  section.  These  are  coins  from  the  Livingston  Man¬ 
or  Collection— hand  picked  quality,  with  gorgeous  toning. 
Indeed,  if  we  were  to  call  them  MS-64  or  MS^65  probably  few 
would  argue!  Suffice  it  to  say,  if  you  desire  an  example  for  your 
type  set,  we  doubt  if  you  will  find  better  buys  anywhere  in 
numismatics! 


1900  MS-60 . 225.00 

1902  AU-50  $89;  MS-60  . 225.00 

1904  AU-55 . 99.00 

1905- S  AU-50  . 89.00 

1906  AU-50  $89;  MS-60  . 225.00 

1906- S  AU-50  . 89.00 

1907  AU-55  . 99.00 

1908- D  AU-50  . 89.00 

1909  AU-58 . 115.00 

1909- D  EF-40 . 29.00 

1911-D  AU-50 . 89.00 

1912  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  . 225.00 

1913  AU-55  . 99.00 

1914  AU-55  . 99.00 

1914-D  MS-60  . 225.00 


1882  Extremely  Fine-45  $39;  Proof-63/65.  Light 

golden  toning  . 1,395.00 

1883  Proof-63.  Light  champagne  toning  1,150.00 

The  present  section  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  affords  you  the 
opportunity  to  add  a  Proof  to  your  type  set  for  little  more  than 
you  would  spend  for  an  Uncirculated  coin.  Each  piece  is  quite 
attractive  and,  of  course,  your  complete  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed. 


1884  Proof-60.  Gunmetal  blue  toning.  .  .459.00 

1885  Proof-60/63.  Light  golden  toning  .  .675.00 

1886  Proof-60763.  Iridescent  toning  .  .  .  .675.00 

1887  EF-45  $39;  AU-50  $99;  Proof-60/63.  Light  lilac 

toning . 675.00 

1887-S  EF-45 . 39.00 

1888  MS-60  $279;  Proof-60  or  finer.  Pleasing  light 

iridescent  toning  . 459.00 


1914-S  MS-64  . 1,050.00 

1916  Barber.  About  Uncirculated-50  $89;  AU-55 
$99;  MS-60  . 225.00 

V\fe  reiterate  our  suggestion  that  you  use  the  present  listing 
of  Barber  dimes  to  pick  out  an  example  for  your  type  set. 
whether  you  would  like  an  AU-50,  AU-55,  or  MS-60  coin,  the 
offerings  here  contain  some  mighty  fine  values  for  the  prices 
paid. 


MERCURY  DIMES 


1916  Mercury.  MS-63  Full  Split  Bands  (henceforth 
abbreviated  as  FSB)  $79;  Mint  State-64  FSB 
$325;  MS-65  FSB . 475.00 


1919-D  EF-45  .  29.00 

1920  MS-64  FSB  $99;  MS-65  FSB  445.00 

1926-D  MS-60/63.  FSB  . 89.00 


1927-D  MS-65  FSB  10c 


1927-D  MS-65  FSB.  Attractive  light  golden  toning. 
A  superb  specimen  of  one  of  the  scarcest  issues 
of  the  era . 1,950.00 

Years  ago,  the  scarcity  of  this  issue  was  recognized  by  )oe 
Block,  one  of  the  most  prolific  advertisers  in  The  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine.  Apparently,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
saving  Uncirculated  coins  at  the  time  of  issue,  for  collectors 
thought  they  would  be  "common'— a  situation  analogous  to 
the  1936-D  quarter  dollar.  It  subsequently  developed  that  few 
Uncirculated  coins  were  set  aside.  In  this  grade,  the  issue  is 
a  rarity. 


1929-D  MS-64  FSB  $195;  MS-65  $149;  MS-65  FSB 
$445,  or  buy  three  for . 1,200.00 

As  we  go  to  press  about  a  dozen  1929-D  dimes  are  in  our 
stock — pieces  taken  from  an  original  roll.  If  you  are  seeking 
an  example  of  this  date,  now  is  the  time  to  act. 


1930- S  MS-63  FSB . 159.00 

1931- D  MS-64  FSB . 189.00 

1934  AU-55  $13;  MS-63  . 39.00 

1935  MS-65  FSB . 239.00 

1935-S  MS-65 . 129.00 


1937- S  MS-65  FSB . 575.00 

1938  Proof-63  . 395.00 

1938- S  MS-63  FSB . 49.00 

1939- D  Mint  State-63  $23;  MS-63  FSB  $49;  MS-65 

FSB . 179.00 

1939-S  MS-65  $89;  MS-65  FSB . 1,150.00 

1940  Mint  State-63  FSB  $23;  MS-65  FSB  $199; 
Proof-65  . 975.00 


An  interesting  "collection  within  a  collection"  can  be  formed 
by  acquiring  one  of  each  Proof  Mercury  dime  from  1936 
through  1942.  Although  we  do  not  have  all  of  them  in  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  issue,  we  have  several  dates  to  get  you  started. 


1889  EF-45  $39;  AU-55  $139;  Proof-60  or  slightly 

finer . 459.00 

1890  Extremely  Fine-45  $39;  AU-50  $99; 

Proof-60/63  . 675.00 

1891  Proof-60/63.  Brilliant . 675.00 

"Proof  Liberty  Seated  Dime  Special."  Three  differ¬ 
ent  dates,  our  choice,  Proof-60/63  Liberty  Seat¬ 
ed  dimes  of  the  period  from  the  1870s  through 
1891.  Our  regular  price  for  three  is  $2,025,  but 
your  special  price  for  a  trio  is  only  .  1,800.00 


1916-D  EF-40  This  specimen  has  ample  traces  of 
original  mint  lustre  in  protected  areas.  Exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  find  in  this  grade  (or  any  other 


high  grade) . 1,495.00 

1916-S  Mercury.  MS-65  . 295.00 


1940-D  MS-63  FSB  $38;  MS-65  FSB  ,  239.00 

1940- S  MS-63  . 19.00 

1941  MS-63  $16;  5  MS-63  pieces  for  $70;  MS-63 

FSB  $21;  Proof-60  $195;  Proof-65  975.00 

1941- S  MS-63  $19;  MS-65  . 45.00 

1942/1-D  overdate.  EF-45.  Much  original  mint  lus¬ 
tre  still  remains  . 349.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


Rare  Coin  Review  No.  64  Pafif 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 


as  your  alternate  choice.  If  the  first  date  requested  has  been 
sold,  we  will  substitute  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type,  and 
of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value.  In  this  way  we  sharply  in¬ 
crease  our  chances  of  filling  your  order  in  its  entirety. 


LIBERTY  SEATED  DIMES 

1838  small  stars.  No  drapery  at  elbow.  VF-30  $49; 


EF-45  . 129.00 

1839.  No  drapery.  VF-30  $29;  EF-45  . 59.00 

1845  AU-55  . 159.00 

1851  EF-45  . 49.00 

1852  EF-45 . 49.00 


1853  arrows  at  date.  Popular  design  type.  EF-45 
$49;  AU-55  $169;  MS-64.  A  quality  rarely  seen 


on  today's  market . 2,350.00 

1853-0  arrows.  VF-30  $39;  EF-40  . 99.00 

1854  arrows.  EF-45 . 49.00 

1856  Large  Date.  EF-45  . 159.00 


It  is  significant  to  note  that  Scott's  Catalogue  &  Encyclope¬ 
dia  of  U.S.  Coins,  1976  edition  (the  last  issue  published),  notes 
that  of  the  1856  Large  Date  dime  just  150,000  were  minted; 
whereas  of  the  small  date  dime,  5,630,000  were  struck.  The 
1856  Large  Date  dime  is  very  scarce  in  all  grades,  although  the 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coines  does  not  at  all  reflect  this. 
Co  out  into  the  marketplace  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  Large 
Date  dime  at  the  "regular  price."  If  you  do,  your  profit  will  be 
more  than  enough  to  repay  your  subscription  to  the  Rare  Coin 
Review  for  the  next  several  years! 


1856  Small  Date.  The  usually  seen  issue.  Extreme¬ 


ly  Fine-45 . 49.00 

1857  EF-45  $49;  AU-58  . 179.00 


1857-0  MS-60  . 449.00 

1858  AU-50  . 135.00 

1860  Proof-60  or  finer.  An  attractive  coin  with  light 

lilac  and  gunmetal  blue  toning . 425.00 

1860-S  VF-20.  Scarce  issue  . 89.00 

The  1860-S  is  of  the  "old"  style  with  stars  on  the  obverse. 


whereas  the  1860  Philadelphia  Mint  issue  is  of  the  new  style 
with  legend. 


1861  EF-45  $39;  AU-58  $349;  Proof-60.  Pleasing 

light  golden  toning . 425.00 

1862  EF-45;  Proof-60.  Lilac  toning  . 459.00 


1863  Proof-63.  Pleasing  lilac  and  electric  blue 
frming  . 1,295.00 

The  1861  dime  is  scarce  in  all  grades.  In  Prrxrf  finish,  as  of¬ 
fered  here,  just  460  were  made,  of  which  probably  no  more 
than  iiX)  or  so  exist  today  This  is  the  Irwvest  Proof  mintage  of 
any  dime  r/f  ifye  1860-1891  type*  The  related  business  strike  mint¬ 
age  IS  lost  U/XXT,  plac  ing  a  strong  additional  riemand  on  the 
a-  .  .  irlerKed  by  the  CAjirle  Book  listing  of  this  issue  at 
t  tVi  r  lost  f  f  40  grade  The  same  ,  omparisons  ran  be  ex¬ 


tended  to  other  Philadephia  Mint  dimes  from  1863  through 
1867. 


1864  Proof  60/63  $895;  MS-63  . 1,295 


1865  Proof-63.  Gunmetal  blue  toning  .  1,295.00 


Landmark  1870-S  Dime 


1870-S  MS-64.  With  nearly  full  brilliance, 
just  beginning  to  tone.  A  breathtakingly 
beautiful,  superb  specimen  of  one  of  the 
rarest  Liberty  Seated  issues  of  the  era.  Just 
50,000  were  struck,  of  which  number  prob¬ 
ably  fewer  than  a  dozen  truly  Mint  State 
coins  can  be  traced  today.  A  landmark  coin, 
a  piece  which  the  Liberty  Seated  connois¬ 
seur  will  appreciate.  Probably  twice  our 
price  would  not  secure  a  duplicate  of  this 
gem! . 4,950.00 


1866  Proof-60/63.  Brilliant . 895.00 

1868  Proof-63.  Attractive  toning . 1,150.00 


1869  Proof-60/63. 


675.00 


1871  Proof-60.  Brilliant . 459.00 

1873  No  Arrows.  Closed-3  variety.  This  example  is 
a  Proof-60  . 459.00 

1873  Arrows  Proof  10c 


1873  Arrows  at  date.  Proof-63.  Just  a  whisper  of 
light  champagne  toning  . 2,250.00 

This  issue  is  exceedingly  popularas  the  with-arrows  style  mint¬ 
ed  only  in  1873  and  1874.  The  Proof  mintage  for  these  two  years 
combined  was  just  1,500  pieces. 


1870  Proof-63.  Lilac  toning . 1,150.00 


1874  Arrows.  EF-40 


149.00 


About  Don  Snyder 

The  following  words  are  from  R.M.R.  a  New  York 
reader: 

"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli¬ 
ment  you  for  the  many  fine  auctions  that  you  have 
held.  I  have  attended  every  one  of  your  New  York 
City  auctions  since  the  Marcus  J.  Brown  Collection 
Sale,  and  besides  purchasing  many  beautiful  coins, 
I've  always  come  away  with  some  new-found  knowl¬ 
edge  about  something.  By  the  way,  one  of  your  staff 
who  gets  very  little  or  no  'press'  is  also  deserving 
of  a  compliment.  Mr.  Don  Snyder,  your  controller, 
has  always  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  helpful.  He 
seems  to  show  a  personal  interest  in  making  sure 
all  my  transactions  go  smoothly  and  pleasurably. 
He's  a  valuable  asset  to  your  company.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  you  at  your  next  sale!" 


1875  AU-58  $179;  Proof-63.  Attractive  light  gold¬ 


en  toning  . 1,150.00 

1875-CC  Mintmark  above  bow  variety.  Mint 

State-60/63 . 495.00 

1876  EF-45  $39;  Proof-60.  Brilliant . 425.00 


1877  Proof-60/63.  Light  golden  toning  695.00 

This  issue  has  the  lowest  mintage  of  any  liberty  Seatesf  Proof 
coin  of  its  d€K  ade;  )ust  510  ProoN  wi-re  made 

1878  Extremely  Fine-40  $29;  EF-45  $39,  Proof-60. 

Light  toning .  459,(X) 


Pafff  28  Rare  C mn  Rfvirw  No.  64 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1942  Proof-65  (with  or  without  ANACS  certificate; 


take  your  pick) . 975.00 

1942- D  MS-65  FSB . 139.00 

1943- D  MS-63 . 21.00 

1943-S  MS-65  FSB . 195.00 

1944  MS-63 . 19.00 


1944-0  MS-63  FSB  $31;  MS-65  FSB  $129;  5  pieces 
of  1944-D  MS-65  FSB  for  the  super  special  net 


price  of  . 500.00 

1944-5  mS-63  . 19.00 


1945  MS-65  FSB  10c 


1945  MS-65.  FSB.  F-fere  is  the  common  enough  coin 
in  MS-65  condition,  lightly  struck,  but  with  Full 
Split  Bands  it  emerges  as  one  of  the  very  rarest 
coins  in  the  entire  Mercury  dime  series!  The  first 
FSB  we  have  handled  in  several  years. 2, 4 9 5.00 
1945-D  MS-63  $19;  5  MS-63  pieces  for  $75;  MS- 


63  FSB  . 25.00 

1945-S  Micro  S.  MS-65  . 79.00 


1807  EF-40.  Last  year  of  the  type  with  Draped  Bust 
obverse.  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse.  EF-40  offered 

at . 1,395.00 

1818  G-4  $59.95;  5  G-4  pieces  for  $250;  VG-8  $75; 
Fine-15 . 99.00 


Twenty-Cent  Pieces 


Quarter  Dollars 


Classic  1796  Quarter 


1796  The  famous  first  issue  of  this  denom¬ 
ination.  Just  6,146  minted,  a  tiny  mintage 
which  greatly  restricts  the  number  of  possi¬ 
ble  complete  type  collections.  We  offer  a 
pleasing  and  problem-free  Er-vS/AU-SO  ex¬ 
ample  for  just . 16,950.00 


1875  AU-55  . 625.00 

1875-CC  VG-8  $69;  About  Uncirculated-58.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  sharp  strike.  Most  would  probably 
grade  it  MS-60  . 895.00 


1875-S  AU-50.  $450;  AU-55  $550;  MS-60  895.00 


Superb  1876  Twenty-Cent  Piece 


1818  MS-60  or  slightly  finer.  Sharply  struck.  Light 
golden  toning.  An  attractive  example  of  the 


large-planchet  Capped  Bust  design  .  2,250.00 

1819  Good-4  $59.95;  5  Good-4  pieces  for  $250; 

VG-8  . 75.00 

1820  G-4  $59.95;  5  G-4  specimens  for  .  .250.00 

1821  Good-4  $59.95;  5  Good-4  pieces  for  $250; 

VG-8  . 69.00 


"Early  Quarter  Dollar  Special  64-2."  One  each  of 
the  following  dates,  G-4  grade:  1818,  1819,  1820, 
and  1821.  Our  regular  price  for  these  is  $59.95 
each,  or  a  total  of  $239.80.  Special  Deal:  All  four 

pieces  for . 180.00 

1825/3  G-4 . 59.95 

1825/4  Vf^20  with  small  scratch  (see  footnote)  on 

obverse . 195.00 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  order  coins  from  this  issue 

of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  In  the  instance  of  the  above  coin,  we 
believe  that  the  small  scratch  is  not  particularly  significant— 
although  we  have  discounted  the  price  heavily  because  of  it. 
In  any  event,  you  are  the  final  judge.  The  same  is  true  for  each 
and  every  other  coin  in  this  issue.  Order  with  confidence- 
knowing  that  you  have  30  full  days  to  examine  each  coin  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  in  the  condition  vou  want,  has  an  attractive 
surface  appearance,  is  properly  struck,  represents  a  good  val¬ 
ue  for  the  money  paid,  and  in  every  other  way  fulfills  your 
expectations. 


1876  MS-64.  A  superb  specimen,  sharply  struck  in 
every  area,  with  full,  deep  mint  frost.  Delicate 
light  lilac  toning  . 3,495.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


1828  G-4 .  59.95 

1834  VF-30  $99;  EF-45  . 225.00 

1835  EF-45 . 225.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  QUARTERS 


1845  MS-60.  Pleasing  light  gray  and  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  Very  scarce  in  this  high  grade .  .  .995.00 

Memorable  1852-0  25c 


1852-0  AU-58.  Extremely  sharply  struck  with  ex¬ 
cellent  details.  Nearly  full  original  mint  lustre. 
Brilliant,  with  a  suggestion  of  light  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  Exceedingly  scarce  in  all  grades;  Exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  in  grades  above  Extremely  Fine.  A 
landmark  coin  which  is  nearly  irreplaceable  in 
the  condition  here  offered.  A  prize  item  for  the 

Liberty  Seated  specialist . 2,995.00 

1853  Arrows  at  Date,  rays  on  reverse.  Extremely 
Fine-40 . 169.00 


Superb  1853  Arrows  Quarter 


1853  Arrows  at  Date,  rays  on  reverse.  MS-63/65. 
A  superb  coin  with  light  lilac  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  Sharply  struck  in  all  areas.  One  of  the  nicest 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years.  In  incredible  de¬ 
mand  as  a  design  type;  the  only  year  with  ar¬ 
rows  on  the  obverse  combined  with  rays  on  the 


reverse  . 

1856  AU-50 

1857  EF-45 

1858  AU-50 

1860  AU-58 

1861  AU-50 


3,950.00 
.  169.00 
.  .  115.00 
.  169.00 
.  350.00 
,  .175.00 


Gorgeous  1863  Quarter 


1863  Proof-64/65.  A  gorgeous  specimen  with  light 
iridescent  toning  such  as  is  seen  only  when  old 
time  collections  are  dispersed.  The  issue  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  lowest  mintage  Liberty' 
Seated  Proof  quarter  from  1859  (the  first  y^ear 
that  Proof  mintages  are  listed  in  the  Cuide  Book) 
through  the  end  of  the  Liberty  Seated  senes  in 
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Researching  the  1894-S  Dime 

How  rare  is  it? 

By  lames  C.  (Jim)  Johnson,  N.L.G. 


lames  C.  (Jim)  Johnson  wrote,  for  many  years,  the  "Fair  to  Very  Fine"  column 
for  Coin  World.  The  1894-S  dime  is,  of  course,  one  of  America's  most  famous 
rarities. 

The  auction  of  an  1894-S  dime  at  the  September  25-26  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Northern  California  Numismatic  Association  brings  back 
interesting  and  personal  memories  of  the  first  published  pedigree  of  that 
and  the  other  known  specimens  of  the  coin,  as  well  as  just  how  many  are  known. 

Back  about  1971  or  1972, 1  acquired  one  of  these  coins,  a  well-circulated  piece, 
and  tried  to  find  out  more  about  it.  Not  much  was  known.  An  auction  descrip¬ 
tion  by  Stack's  (1957)  said  "seven  or  eight  are  known."  New  Netherlands  (1958), 
"Possibly  seven  examples  known  to  us."  Hydeman  Sale  (1961),  "There  seem 
to  be  only  seven  known  specimens." 

At  the  Northern  California  Numismatic  Association  auction,  the  description 
stated  that  12  are  known.  An  official  of  the  A.N.A.  a  few  years  ago  said  14  were 
known.  Both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong.  To  state  it  briefly,  there  are  10  known 
authenticated  pieces  and  that's  it.  The  other  four  either  have  never  been  authen¬ 
ticated  by  any  accepted  authority  as  genu¬ 
ine  or  in  the  case  of  two,  are  believed  by 
some  to  be  fakes.  One  of  them  was  owned 
by  Abe  Kosoff  who  wrote  to  tell  me  he  had 
destroyed  it. 

That  information  was  published  by  me  in 
"Collectors'  Clearinghouse"  of  Coin  World, 
in  the  September  13,  1972  issue  and  sup¬ 
plemented  in  the  same  place,  June  27,  1973, 
for  the  first  time.  With  some  minor  differ¬ 
ences.  Walter  Breen  backed  me  up  in  his 
Encyclopedia  of  United  States...  Proof  Coins 
in  1977.  He  changed  the  order  but  essen¬ 
tially  his  list  was  identical  to  mine,  includ¬ 
ing  the  totalof  authenticated  pieces.  He 
added  a  couple  more  I  didn't  know  about. 

I  retract  that.  He  had  nine  authenticated 
pieces  to  my  10,  but  the  one  we  differed  on 
was  authenticated  by  Stuart  Mosher  of  New 
Netherlands  and  checked  by  Stack's  twice, 
which,  for  my  money,  makes  it  genuine. 

Why  this  emphasis  on  "authenticated" 
pieces  I'm  not  sure.  It  is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  counterfeits  of  ordinary  coins  are 
both  illegal  and  unwanted  in  collections  or 
for  spending.  Altered  collector  coins  are  usu¬ 
ally  considered  the  same  way.  Rarities  seem 
to  be  on  a  different  level,  but  I  don't 
know  why.  To  me,  a  fake  is  a  fake — rarity  or  not— and  I  don't  want  it. 

Getting  back  to  the  subject  of  this  article— the  research— I  first  tried  to  find 
out  what  had  been  printed  about  the  1894-S  dime,  a  coin  that  Breen  calls  "the 
most  mysterious  of  San  Francisco  mintages." 

The  earliest  known  published  reference  was  in  The  Numismatist  for  June,  1900, 
in  which  Editor  George  Heath  quotes  the  mint  as  saying,  "Of  the  24  struck, 
14  went  into  circulation,  the  other  10  being  restruck,"  meaning  melted  down 
and  used  in  other  coinage.  There  is  no  statement  about  why  they  were  struck. 

In  1928,  Heath  quoted  Farran  Zerbe  as  saying  that  in  1905,  the  Mint  told  him 
that  $2.40  was  needed  to  balance  Mint  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
(June  30,  1894)  so  they  struck  24  dimes  of  which  all  but  two  or  three  went  into 
circulation.  Heath  said  also  that  in  1928  the  whereabouts  of  only  four  speci¬ 
mens  were  known. 

Keep  in  mind  that  Mint  statements  are  official  and  reflect  what  is  supposed 
to  have  been  done  in  any  given  case.  They  do  not  reflect  what  actually  was 
done  in  any  given  case.  We  at  Coin  World  learned  that  lesson  from  experience 
after  many  years  of  dealing  with  the  Mint.  So  those  two  somewhat  conflicting 
Mint  statements  reflect  only  what  was  the  official  story  at  that  time. 

No  other  general  statements  about  the  1894-S  dime  appeared  in  print  until 
rmry  1973  story  was  published.  Then  I  got  a  letter  from  Guy  L.  Chapman  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  FJe  wrote  that  in  1954,  Earl  Parker  showed  him  two  of  the  coins.  Parker 
bad  just  ar  quircfJ  them  from  Hallie  Daggett,  daughter  of  the  1894  Mint  Superin- 
tfivJfnt 

Shf  toM  him  this: 

'Briefly  staferJ  since  the  sfr;ry  has  been  quoted  many  times  since  I  printed 


it.)  Her  father  was  asked  by  some  banker  friends  to  strike  some  dimes  for  them. 
He  had  24  struck  and  gave  three  to  each  of  seven  people,  and  the  other  three 
to  his  daughter.  She  spent  one  and  sold  the  other  two  to  Parker  in  1954. 

Although  quoted  widely,  Walter  Breen  and  Dave  Bowers  are  about  the  only 
ones  who  gave  me  credit  for  first  printing  it.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
its  truthfulness  as  Hallie  Daggett  was  present  in  1894,  which  also  implies  some¬ 
thing  special  about  the  occasion.  Mint  superintendents'  young  daughters  ar¬ 
en't  usually  around  when  Mint  operations  are  carried  out.  Maybe  it  was  Sunday. 
Anyway,  in  1954  she  had  the  dimes! 

This  story  also  could  easily  explain  why  most  of  the  known  specimens  are 
in  "Mint"  condition.  Those  people  who  got  them  from  Daggett  didn't  get  them 
to  spend!  And  most  of  our  pedigrees  probably  date  back  to  those  who  acquired 
them  from  the  original  owners,  although  they  probably  did  not  publish  the  fact, 
for  fairly  obvious  reasons.  The  original  owners  didn't  want  it  known  where  they 
got  them. 

So  much  for  original  history  of  the  1894-S  dimes.  I  don't  expect  any  more 
facts  will  be  known  until  the  Mint  releases  the  San  Francisco  Mint  records  now 

in  dead  storage  in  San  Mateo,  California,  or 
so  Breen  told  me.  No  reason  has  so  far  been 
given  for  keeping  them  in  secrecy.  Some¬ 
body  might  well  use  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  to  get  them  out.  I  have  never  had 
time  or  the  initiative  to  do  it! 

Something  more  has  been  discovered 
about  the  presently-known  specimens.  From 
an  authority  who  has  examined  five  of  them, 
we  have  a  statement  that  two  obverse  dies 
and  one  reverse  were  used  to  strike  those 
pieces. 

How  many  dies  were  sent  to  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  how  many  were  actually  used  is  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  storage  files  in  San  Mateo.  Also 
buried  there  is  the  manner  of  striking, 
whether  or  not  all  or  any  were  intentional¬ 
ly  made  as  Proofs  or  whether  they  were  what 
are  frequently  called  "new  die"  Proofs. 
Some  dealers  have  described  some  of  the 
known  specimens  as  Proofs,  some  have 
called  them  "Uncirculated,"  and  others  have 
not  said.  We  don't  know  what  Daggett  said, 
as  his  official  report  is  also  in  San  Mateo. 

Breen  wrote  me  back  then  that  he  agreed 
with  the  Coin  World  definition  of  Proofs  that 
the  manner  of  striking  and  preparation  of 
dies  and  planchets  were  what  made  Proofs, 
and  that  only  the  San  Mateo  records  could  tell.  He  did  say  that  the  five  he  ex¬ 
amined  were  of  such  high  quality  that  they  were  evidently  special  in  some  way, 
but  whether  they  were  given  several  blows  in  an  old  screw  press  as  Proofs  were 
made  then,  he  couldn't  tell. 

In  his  1977  book,  he  does  list  them  under  branch  mint  Proofs,  so  he  either 
changed  his  mind  or  did  it  for  special  reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  Wayte  Ray¬ 
mond  omits  them  from  his  list  of  branch  mint  Proofs.  So  you  take  your  choice. 

That  is  one  argument  we  won't  get  into,  as  to  whether  those  coins  are  Proofs 
or  business  strikes.  Too  many  authorities  disagree  on  definitions.  To  some,  if 
a  coin  looks  like  a  Proof,  it  is  one.  To  others,  the  manner  of  striking  is  the  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  as  well  as  proper  preparation  of  both  dies  and  planchets. 

I  mention  this  in  passing:  These  pieces  could  well  have  been  struck  individu¬ 
ally  in  any  manner  desired,  on  any  handy  press.  Some  may  have  been  given 
"special  attention,"  some  may  not  have. 

The  dies  had  to  have  been  new,  and  if  the  pressman  took  time  to  switch  ob¬ 
verse  dies  in  making  only  24  coins,  he  wasn't  striking  them  in  any  hurry.  "New 
die"  Proofs  are  the  first  few  coins  struck  off  new  dies  before  the  polish  has  worn 
off.  The  pressman  could  well  have  switched  obverse  dies  just  for  that  reason, 
to  make  them  all  look  like  Proofs!  Or,  contrary  to  Hallie  Daggett's  recollection, 
the  coins  could  have  been  struck  at  more  than  one  occasion. 

In  doing  my  basic  research  on  these  coins,  I  queried  every  major  dealer  in 
the  country,  who  was  known  to  have  either  handkKJ  one  of  them  or  who  might 
have,  since  about  1940.  All  were  cooperativt*  and  contributtHJ  what  iht'y  knew, 
or  substantiated  what  others  said.  Then  I  correlated  the  different  letters  to  elim¬ 
inate  duplication  of  reports,  that  is,  when  two  dealers  ol)viously  disi  ussixl  the 
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same  coin.  Most  of  the  letters  were  pretty  specific 
as  to  dates  of  handling,  where  they  got  the  coins 
and  in  most  cases  who  they  sold  them  to. 

Over  1972  and  1973,  I  reached  the  total  of  10 
authenticated  specimens,  of  which  two  were  well 
circulated.  In  the  1972  story,  I  also  mentiond  two 
known  fakes,  but  Coin  World  policy  prevented  me 
from  being  more  specific  than  that.  Breen  lists  my 
10  and  two  more,  i.e.,  12,  but  says  three  of  them 
have  never  been  authenticated,  so  we  didn't  differ 
that  much,  and  I  disagree  with  one  of  those  three, 
which  gets  back  to  my  10  known  genuine  pieces. 

Two  other  lists  have  been  published,  one  by 
Robert  L.  Hughes  in  1979,  and  one  by  Bill  Gibbs 
in  Coin  World  in  1984.  All  four  lists  use  my  origi¬ 
nal  list  but  change  the  order  and  the  piece  num¬ 
bers.  Gibbs  uses  Breen's  numbers  and  order  of  the 
pieces.  None  of  them  gives  me  credit  for  listing 
them  first.  Hughes  and  Gibbs  add  a  few  later  trans¬ 
actions  I  would  not  have  known  about  in  1972,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  yet  happened. 

Breen  used  two  words  in  connection  with  some 
of  his  listed  pieces,  "unseen"  and  "unverified." 
From  the  context,  I  interpret  those  words  to  mean, 
in  the  first  case,  that  he  accepted  authenticity  with¬ 
out  personally  seeing  the  coin,  and  in  the  second 
case  that  the  coin  had  never  been  authenticated  by 
anybody  he  accepted  as  an  authority. 

The  one  piece  we  differed  on  was  my  CC-10, 
which  I  will  now  call  J-10.  It  is  also  B(reen)-12  and 
H(ughes)-9.  This  is  the  well-circulated  piece  known 
as  Romito-Monesano.  Breen  called  it  "unverified." 
Romito  acquired  it  in  1911  when  there  weren't  many 
fakes  running  aropnd,  Stuart  Mosher  of  New 
Netherlands  pronounced  it  genuine,  and  Stack's  ac¬ 
cepted  it  for  auction  twice,  and  they  were  fussy. 

So,  for  my  money,  by  1973  there  were  10  authen¬ 
ticated  and  genuine  specimens,  and  still  are  in  1986. 
There  may  be  11,  based  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
B-8  is  the  piece  in  the  Hartford,  Connecticut  State 
Library  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  same  piece 
mentioned  in  the  1900  The  Numismatist  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  in  San  Francisco  by  J.C.  Mitchel- 
son.  He  bequeathed  his  collection  to  that  Library, 
according  to  Breen.  I  suggest  it  may  be  genuine  sim¬ 
ply  because  in  1900  who  knew  enough  about 
1894-S  dimes  to  fake  one?  No  one  has  ever  intimi- 
ated  that  the  coin  is  other  than  an  authentic 
example. 

So  we  won't  know  for  sure  if  there  are  11  until 
somebody  checks  out  that  Hartford  specimen,  but 
I  suspect  that  there  are  11.  Every  time  an  1894-S 
dime  has  come  on  the  public  market  without  a  ped¬ 
igree,  I  have  written  the  dealer  involved  to  ask  the 
source  of  the  coin  and  which  of  the  10  known  list¬ 
ed  specimens  it  was.  In  that  way  I  have  pretty  much 
kept  track  of  where  the  coins  are.  I  still  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  change  my  original  listing. 

Followed  by  some  further  comments,  I  now  give 
my  original  list,  augmented  by  later  transactions, 
with  cross  reference  to  Hughes  and  Breen  numbers, 
for  those  who  are  familiar  with  them. 

J-1,  B-9,  H-6:  Rappaport  (where  did  he  get  it?), 
Kagin's,  Reuther,  Kreisberg,  Bowers,  Eastern  estate. 

J-2,  B-1,  H-7:  Newcomer  (where  did  he  get  it?), 
Boyd,  Kosoff,  Neil,  Mehl,  Hydeman,  Kosoff,  Bowers- 
Empire,  Hazen  Hinman,  Jim  Kelly,  Young,  RAR- 
COA,  Gillio,  in  the  1986  N.C.N.A.  sale. 

J-3,  B-2,  H-5:  Clapp,  Stack's,  Eliasberg. 

J-4,  B-7,  H-4:  Cass,  Stack's,  Bowers,  Norweb. 

J-5,  B-5,  H-8;  Daggett,  Parker,  Dan  Brown,  Stack's, 
a  Chicago  collector. 

J-6,  B-3,  H-3:  Clapp,  Eliasberg,  Lee,  Stack's,  a  New 
York  collector. 

J-7,  B-11,  H-10:  (well<irculated)  Friedberg-Cimbels, 
Kagin's,  New  Netherlands,  Kagin's,  Harmer-Rooke, 
Jim  Johnson  (the  writer  of  this  article).  Old  Roman, 
Hughes,  an  Eastern  collector,  Hughes  (offered  for 
sale  in  1979  when  his  listing  was  published). 

J-8,  B-4,  H-2:  Stack's,  James  A.  Stack  estate  (no 


relation  to  the  dealer). 

)-9,  B-6,  H-1:  Daggett,  Parker,  W.R.  Johnson,  Kreis¬ 
berg,  World-Wide,  Bowers,  a  Midwestern  collector. 

J-10,  B-12,  H-9:  (well-circulated)  Romito  (acquired 
in  1911),  Montesano,  an  Eastern  dealer,  Hughes,  an 
Eastern  collector.  (Breen  calls  it  "unverified"  but 
for  reasons  given  above,  I  disagree  with  him.) 

That  is  my  original  listing  in  the  order  I  published 
it,  and  as  printed  but  renumbered  by  both  Breen 
and  Hughes.  Also  added  are  later  transactions  as 
recorded  by  Bill  Gibbs  who  used  Breen's  number¬ 
ing  and  order. 

But,  and  it's  a  big  BUT,  Breen  had  two  more  num¬ 
bers  and  an  unnumbered  specimen.  Here  they  are. 
(Hughes  omitted  all  three.) 

B-8:  Mitchelson,  Connecticut  State  Library  in 
Hartford.  (As  mentioned  above,  this  is  probably  the 
same  piece  mentioned  in  the  1900  The  Numisma¬ 
tist.  Breen  calls  it  "unverified"  and  it  probably  is 
that,  but  for  reasons  given  I  feel  it  is  genuine.) 

B-10:  (Circulated-EF)  California  collector,  Kagin's, 
another  collector,  Kagin's,  National  Coin  Compa¬ 
ny,  Superior,  Jerry  Buss,  Superior,  Michelle  John¬ 
son.  (Breen  also  calls  this  "unverified".) 

Then  Breen  makes  a  comment  about  another 
specimen,  and  I  quote:  "Earl  Parker  had  another 
one,  offered  in  the  Guggenheimer  sale  in  1953. 
Doubted,  as  mintmark  is  oddly  shaped  and  ob¬ 
scured  by  a  defect.  Entirely  different  dies  from  any 
of  the  others." 


Stack's  wrote  me  about  that  Guggenheimer  piece. 
They  said  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  sale  as  a  fake 
(altered  mintmark)  and  returned  to  Jim  Kelly  (Par¬ 
ker  wasn't  mentioned). 

I  have  one  more  mystery  of  sorts  before  I  end  this 
subject. 

Late  in  1980,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  in 
Minneapolis.  Her  uncle,  Robert  C.  Fay,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  had  died  in  February.  In  his  possessions 
he  had  an  inventory  of  a  coin  collection.  Included 
was  an  1894-S  dime.  According  to  her,  there  has 
been  little  communication  between  Fay  and  his 
Minnesota  relatives,  and  it  was  quite  a  while  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  he  had  died. 

The  Minnesota  people  were  the  heirs  to  his  es¬ 
tate.  When  they  got  to  Cleveland  there  was  no  trace 
of  any  part  of  the  collection.  "Other  people  had 
access  to  his  home  and  to  his  safety  deposit  box 
before  we  did,"  she  wrote.  A  close  friend  of  Fay's 
confirmed  that  he  did  indeed  have  a  coin  collection. 

The  immediate  question  is  this:  Was  Fay  one  of 
the  "unnamed"  collectors  here  and  there  in  the  list 
of  owners?  Dealers  who  sold  the  specimens  know 
who  bought  them,  even  if  the  buyers  wanted  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous.  I  know  as  I  was  once  one  of  the 
"unnamed"  intentionally.  If  he  was,  will  the  deal¬ 
er  who  sold  him  the  coin,  or  maybe  bought  it  back 
from  him,  reveal  himself.  Maybe  we  can  find  out 
more  about  Fay's  coin. 
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1891.  Just  460  Proofs  were  made.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity  tor  the  connoisseur.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  value  tor  just . 3,450.00 

Important  1865-S  Quarter 


1865-S  AU-55  or  finer.  Sharply  struck  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  Lustrous  surfaces.  Very  light  toning.  This  is¬ 
sue  is  exceedingly  rare  in  this  grade,  and  the 
piece  offered  here  is  certainly  among  the  top 
dozen  finest  known  to  exist  . 2,275.00 


Superb  1874-S  Quarter 


1874-S  Arrows.  MS-64.  Believe  it  or  not, 
we  have  two  specimens  in  stock.  One  is  fully 
brilliant,  and  the  other  (in  a  PCGS  holder) 
has  light  splashes  of  golden  toning.  This  is¬ 
sue  is  extremely  desirable  from  several  view¬ 
points.  First,  it  is  a  member  of  the  fairly 
scarce  1873-1874  type  with  arrows  at  date. 
Secondly,  the  1874-S  has  a  relatively  low 
mintage— less  than  a  quarter  of  the  figure 
for  1873  Philadelphia,  although  the  pieces 
are  being  offered  now  for  just  a  slight  premi¬ 
um  over  the  Philadelphia  issue  price.  Finally, 
the  condition  is  simply  outstanding  (see 
footnote)  and  is  of  a  quality  rarely  encoun¬ 
tered  on  today's  market . 4,250.00 

About  20  to  25  years  ago  we  purchased  a  small  group 
of  1874-S  quarter  dollars — two  or  three  dozen,  if  memory 
serves.  Back  then,  numismatists  did  not  grade  silver  coins 
into  such  fine  categories  as  MS.60,  MS-61,  MS-62,  and  so 
on.  But,  if  we  did,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  pieces  would 
have  graded  MS-63  or  MS-64.  We  would  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  two  coins  offered  here  trace  their  pedigree 
to  the  group  we  dispersed  years  ago. 


1876  MS-60  (ANACS)  . 495.00 


1876-S  MS-63.  A  fairly  scarce  type  to  locate  in  this 
high  gradp  . 1,650.00 

W»rti4C<s  shoijid  not  make  a  negative  crrmparison  in  an 
■r»a  m  wk; -  h  |i»sl  afirnif  everything  is  prnilive  but  when 
'af.i  '.-gij  '  g  this  IflZS-S  rgiarter  we  rould  nr»l  help  but  think 


that  this  1876-S,  as  desirable  as  it  may  be,  is  probably  at  least 
100  times  more  plentiful  in  this  grade  than  is  the  previously- 
offered  1874-S! 


1877-CC  MS-63.  A  lustrous  example  of  this  popu¬ 


lar  Carson  City  issue . 1,995.00 

1877-S  AU-55 . 225.00 

1891  AU-58  . 295.00 

1891-S  AU-55 . 225.00 


BARBER  QUARTERS 


1892  Barber.  AU-55  $185;  MS-63  . 750.00 

1892- 0  EF-45  $105;  MS-60  . 325.00 

1893  MS-60 . 315.00 

1893- S  EF-45  . 105.00 

1897  AU-55  .  185.00 

1898  EF-40  . 89.00 

1899  AU-55  . 185.00 

1903  EF-40  $89;  EF-45 . 99.00 

1903-0  AU-55  . 185.00 

1904  MS-60 . 315.00 


1905-S  AU-55  $215;  MS-64.  A  frosty  example  of  a 


scarce  issue . 1,095.00 

1906-D  AU-50  . 149.00 

1907  MS-63 . 750.00 

1908- 0  EF-45  . 99.00 

1909  AU-55  $185;  MS-60 . 315.00 

1909- D  EF-45 . 99.00 

1912  EF-45  $99;  MS-63  . 750.00 

1914  EF-45  $99;  AU-55  .  185.00 

1914- D  EF-40  . 89.00 

1915  EF-40  $89;  EF-45  $99;  AU-55  .  185.00 

1915- D  EF-45  $99;  AU-55  .  185.00 

1916  Barber.  AU-55  $185;  MS-63  . 750.00 

1916- D  Barber.  EF-40  $89;  EF-45  $99;  AU-50  $149; 

AU-55 . 185.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merenal 

Ever  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prices!  Let's  get  acquainted! 


STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 


forth  abbreviated  as  FH)  $325;  MS-63  FH.  $795; 


MS-64  FH .  1,295.00 

1917-D  Type  I.  AU-50.  $159;  MS-63  FH  895.00 

1917- S  Type  I.  EF-45  . 85.00 

1917  Type  !l.  AU-55 . 89.00 

1918- D  EF-5 . 99.00 

1 91 8-S  EF-45  . 59.00 

1919  AU-50  $139;  AU-55  .  179.00 

1923  MS-60  nearly  FH  . 199.00 

1924  AU-50  $69;  AU-55  . 89.00 

1924-D  MS-63  . 450.00 

1925  MS-63  . 395.00 

1 92 6- S  EF-45  .  79.00 

1927  AU-50  . 59.00 

1927- S  F-15 . 69.00 

1928  EF-40  $39;  EF-45  . 45.00 

1928- D  EF-40  $45;  MS-64  . 595.00 

1928- S  EF-40  $39;  EF-45  . 45.00 

1929  EF-40  $79;  EF-45  $45;  AU-50  $59;  AU-55  $79; 

MS-60 . 189.00 

1929- D  EF-40  $45;  EF-45  $55;  AU-50 _ 69.00 

The  Livingston  Manor  Collection  contained  several  rolls  of 
Standing  Liberty  quarters — coins  which  were  picked  out  of  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s— the  basis  of  nearly 
all  of  the  EF-40  to  AU-55  coins  offered  here. 

1929- S  EF-40  $39;  EF-45  $45;  AU-55 . 79.00 

1930  EF-45  $45;  AU-50  $59;  AU-55  $79;  Mint 

State-60  . 189.00 

1930- S  EF-45  $45;  AU-50 . 59.00 

"Standing  Liberty  Quarter  Special  64-21."  Five 
different  EF-45  Standing  Liberty  quarters,  our 
choice  of  dates,  the  group  for . 195.00 

WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 

1932  First  year  of  issue.  Attractive  specimens  from 
an  original  roll:  MS-64  $129;  MS-65  .425.00 


1932-D  AU-55  $395;  MS-60  $495;  and  Mint 


State-63  . 1,295.00 

1932-S  AU-55  $195;  MS-60  . 295.00 

1934  Heavy  Motto.  MS-63  $49;  MS-65  .  135.00 

1934- D  MS-63  189.00 

1935  MS-64  .  69.(X1 

1935- D  MS-63  $195;  MS-64  395.(X1 

1935-S  MS-63 .  15‘l.00 
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1936-D  MS-65.  One  of  the  scarcest  issues  in  this 
grade . 1,695.00 

In  1936  the  attention  of  the  numismatic  world  was  focused 
on  commemoratives,  and  little  thoughts  was  given  to  circulat¬ 
ing  issues.  The  1936-D  Washington  quarter  did  not  seem  to 
be  rare,  and  relatively  few  were  saved  at  the  time  of  release. 
Then,  several  years  later,  collectors  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  few 
mint  rolls  had  been  set  aside,  and  in  Uncirculated  grade  1936- 
D  emerged  as  the  scarcest  issue  after  1932!  In  lesser  grade  the 
coin  is  not  particularly  rare  and  exists  in  approximate  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  mintage. 

1936-S  MS-63  $149;  three  pieces  MS-63  $420;  MS- 


64  $259;  MS-65  . 525.00 

1937-D  MS-63  (with  or  without  PCGS  holder;  take 
your  pick) . 69.00 

1937- S  MS-65 . 895.00 

1938  MS-63  . 89.00 

1938- S  MS-63  $79;  MS-64  $99;  MS-65  .  .495.00 

1939  Proof-65  .  .  325.00 

1939- D  MS-65  . 295.00 

1939- S  MS-65  . 450.00 

1940- D  MS-63  . 89.00 

1941  Proof-65  . 235.00 

1942-D  MS-63  $16.50;  five  pieces . 75.00 

1942-S  MS-63  $85;  MS-65  . 149.00 


Half  Dollars 

The  following  offering  of  half  dollars  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  we  have  ever  had  in  our  more 
than  three  decades  in  the  rare  coin  business.  We 
call  your  attention  in  particular  to  the  Liberty  Walk¬ 
ing  half  dollars  1916-1947  for  which  we  have  a  mar¬ 
velous  combination  of  depth  and  quality— a 
situation  made  all  the  more  important  by  the  fact 
that  Liberty  Walking  design  is  considered  by  ma¬ 
ny  to  be  among  the  most  beautiful  ever  to  appear 
on  our  coinage. 


1795  VG-8  or  better,  but  holed  and  plugged  in  the 
date  area,  with  the  date  no  longer  visible.  The 
other  details  approach  fine  or  better  in  sharp¬ 
ness.  Medium  brown.  A  filler.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  of  course!  $195;  VF-30  attractive 
light  gray  toning.  A  nice  representative  of  the 
Flowing  Hair  type .  1,350.00 

1806  Pointed  6.  Stem  through  Claw.  VF^30425.00 

1807  Draped  Bust  Obverse,  Heraldic  Eagle  Re¬ 
verse.  F-12 . 189.00 


Outstanding  1807  50c 


1807  Draped  Bust  Obverse,  Heraldic  Ea¬ 
gle  Reverse.  MS-60.  An  outstanding  speci¬ 
men  of  the  last  year  of  this  design  type.  An 
above  average  strike  for  the  issue,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  definition  of  hair  detail,  borders,  and 
denticles.  Frosty,  beautiful  piece.  The  type 
set  collector  will  recognize  that  the  1801- 
1807  half  dollar  types  is  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  in  Mint  State.  A  prize  piece 
which  we  expect  to  be  one  of  the  first  items 


sold . 5,250.00 


1812  AU-50  . 495.00 

1821  EM5 . 185.00 

1822  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  frosty .  1,975.00 

1825  MS-62  (PCGS  holder) .  1,295.00 

1826  VF-30  . 89.00 


1827/6  Overdate.  Considerably  scarcer  than  the 
regular  date . 950.00 

1827  Square  Base  2.  AU-55  . 395.00 

1828  Square  2,  Small  8,  Large  Letters.  AU-50.  Of¬ 
fered  at . 325.00 

1829  AU-55  . 395.00 

1830  VF-30  $89;  EF-45  $165;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55 

$395;  AU-58  . 495.00 


Beautiful  1830  50c 


1830  MS-63.  Nearly  full  mint  brilliance.  Frosty.  A 
really  attractive  piece— one  of  a  group  of  four 
put  away  at  the  time  of  issue  and  kept  together 
ever  since! .  1,895.00 


In  1830,  no  silver  dollars  were  made,  nor  had  any  been  pro¬ 
duced  for  over  a  quarter  century.  Thus,  half  dollars  furnished 
the  main  coins  for  bank  to  bank  transactions.  Undoubtedly  the 
former  owner  of  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection  acquired  thi- 
group  many  decades  ago.  The  coins  are  sufficiently  alike  to 
indicate  that  they  probably  have  not  been  separated  since  the 
time  they  were  minted!  See  also  our  related  offering  of  1831 
half  dollars. 

1831  VF-30  . 89.00 


Remarkable  Offering  of  1831  50c 


1831  MS-63.  With  the  Livingston  Manor 
Collection  we  acquired  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groupings  of  half  dollars  we  have 
ever  seen:  10— that's  right,  10  pieces,  count 
them,  of  1831  half  dollars,  each  MS-63,  each 
with  full  original  lustre.  This  group  obviously 
has  been  kept  together  since  the  very  day 
of  issue!  These  are  pristine  coins,  brilliant 
with  just  a  trace  of  toning,  which  have  never 
been  cleaned,  dipped,  or  treated  in  any  way. 
The  offering  of  just  a  single  piece  would  be 
rather  remarkable,  but  now  we  have  10  in 
stock!  If  you  are  looking  for  a  special  coin 
for  your  type  set,  consider  buying  one  of 
these.  Each:  $1,895;  group  of  three  (see 
footnote) . 4,995.00 

It  will  probably  be  the  case  that  we  will  receive  many 
single  orders  for  the  above  pieces,  so  we  reserve  the  right 
to  fill  the  single  orders  first  before  selling  any  groups  of 
three— in  order  to  make  the  coins  available  to  the  widest 
number  of  buyers. 


1832  VF-30  $89;  EF-40  $135;  EM5  $165;  AU-55 
$395;  MS-60  with  attractive  toning  .  .895.00 

1833  VF-30  . 89.00 

1834  Large  Date,  Small  Letters.  EF-45  $165;  AU- 

50  $325;  AU-55  . 395.00 

1834  Small  Date,  Small  Letters,  Small  Stars.  VF-30 
$89;  EF-40  . 135.00 

1834  Small  Date,  Small  Letters.  AU-50  . 325.00 

1835  EF-40  $135;  EM5  $165;  AU-50 _ 325.00 

CAPPED  BUST,  REEDED  EDGE  50c 

1837  VF-30  $89;  VF-30,  cut  on  reverse  rim  $59;  EF- 
40  $169;  EM5  $195;  MS-63  (PCGS  holder)  a 
beautiful  coin  with  gorgeous  iridescent  toning, 
the  reverse  approaching  MS-65  .  .  .  .2,950.00 

The  1837  has  the  denomination  on  the  reverse  as  50  CENTS, 
the  style  also  used  in  December  1836.  Thus,  the  1836  and  1837 
Capped  Bust  half  dollars  with  reeded  edge  constitute  a  distinct 
type. 

1838  VF-30  $89;  EF-40  $169;  AU-50  495.00 

The  Capped  Bust  half  dollars  with  reeded  edge  1838  and 
1839,  constitute  still  another  distinct  type,  w  ith  the  denomina¬ 
tion  spelled  as  HALF  DOl.  on  the  reverse 

1839  Capped  Bust,  Reeded  Edge,  VF-20  $79;  EF- 

40  $169;  EF-45  $195;  AU-55  b95,0(' 
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1839-0  M5.  Distinctive  style  with  mintmark  on 

obverse . 295.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DOLLARS 

1839  No  Drapery  at  Elbow.  EF-40  . 595.00 

1839  With  Drapery.  AU-50  . 239.00 

Remarkable  1840  Half  Dollar 


1840  Small  Letters.  MS-64.  A  remarkable  coin  with 
deep  mint  frost,  brilliant  centers,  with  delicate 
light  golden  and  gunmetal  blue  toning  at  the 
extreme  borders.  A  superb  example  of  the  scarce 
(as  a  type)  style  with  small  letters  on  reverse. 


used  from  1839  through  1841  . 3,450.00 

1842  Small  Date.  AU-50  . 395.00 

1844-0  EF-45 . 120.00 

1846  Medium  Date.  EF-40  $99;  AU-55  .  .325.00 
1848  AU-55.  Scarce  in  this  grade . 595.00 


1850  AU-55.  Beautiful  light  iridescent  toning.  A 

splendid  specimen  of  this  scarce  Philadelphia 
issue . 795.00 

1851  AU-55.  A  gorgeous  example  with  attractive 

iridescent  toning.  Scarce  date  . 795.00 


1852  AU-55.  A  lustrous  specimen  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  defined  Philadelphia  Mint  half  dollars 


of  the  era . 995.00 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays  AU-50.  . 795.00 

1853-0  Arrows  and  Rays  EF-40 . 365.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


1853-0  Arrows  and  Rays  50c 


1853-0  Arrows  and  Rays.  MS-63,  proof¬ 
like.  Sharply  struck.  A  coin  which  is  sever¬ 
al  times  rarer  than  its  Philadelphia  Mint 
counterpart . 4,900.00 


1854-0  Arrows  at  Date.  VF-30  $59;  EF-40  $139; 
AU-50  $395;  AU-55  . 695.00 


1855-0  Arrows  at  Date.  AU-50.  $395;  AU-55  $695; 
About  Uncirculated-58  $795;  MS-63.  An  espe¬ 
cially  sharp  strike  . 2,550.00 


About  1836  Gobrecht  Dollars 

The  following  commentary  is  from  Mary  Sauvain, 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Certifi¬ 
cation  Service,  and  gives  information  concerning 
the  status  of  certain  1836  Cobrecht  silver  dollars: 

Back  in  1984  I  undertook  a  study  on  these 
Gobrecht  dollars.  After  contacting  various  individu¬ 
als  on  this  subject  and  doing  my  background  work, 
the  results  were  published  in  the  1985  issue  of  A 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  in  the  form  of 
a  total  revamping  of  the  Gobrecht  dollar  section. 

Official  records  maintained  by  the  treasurer  (now 
in  the  National  Archives)  show,  beyond  any  doubt 
whatsoever,  that  the  1,000  dollars  struck  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1836,  were  coined  on  the  legal  standard  of 
1792—416  grains  of  .8924+  fine  silver.  These  coins 
have  the  regular  coin  turn  found  on  United  States 
coinage. 

The  600  coins  delivered  under  a  warrant  dated 
March  31,  1837,  were  struck  with  the  same  dies  of 
the  previous  1,000  dollars  but  were  coined  under 
the  law  of  January  18,  1837—412.5  grains  of  .900 
fine  silver.  An  easy  method  to  detect  one  of  these 
coins  is  to  simply  flip  it  over.  If  it  has  a  medal  turn 
(such  as  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada)  it  is 
composed  of  412.5  grains  and  was  struck  in  1837. 
The  chief  coiner  intentionally  upset  the  reverse  die 
for  easy  detection. 

With  the  above  information  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  1,000  Gobrecht  dollars  struck  in  December 
1836  are,  and  always  have  been,  legal  United  States 
coinage  manufactured  on  the  1792  standard  rath¬ 
er  than  struck  prior  to  official  authorization. 


Superb  1856  Proof  50c 


1856  Proof-64  or  finer.  A  superb  specimen 
with  light  golden  toning.  Exceedingly  rare 
as  a  Proof;  one  of  fewer  than  two  dozen 
Proofs  known  to  exist.  Of  other  surviving 
Proofs,  few  match  this  in  quality.  Here  is  a 
landmark  specimen  for  the  collector  of  19th 
century  American  Proof  coinage,  or  for  the 
half  dollar  specialist.  It  may  be  many  years 
until  a  comparable  specimen  is  available  for 
sale.  A  great  prize  . 6,350.00 


1856-0  AU-50  $239;  MS-60  attractive  lilac  and  gun¬ 
metal  blue  toning . 795.00 


1857  AU-55  $325;  MS-60  (in  PCGS  holder  marked 
MS-61)  $795;  MS-63.  A  specimen  with  full  mint 


frost.  Gorgeous! .  1,395.00 

1858  AU-50  $239;  AU-58  . 375.00 

1858- 0  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  . 325.00 

1859- 0  AU-55  . 325.00 

1860  AU-58.  A  scarce  Philadelphia  issue  in  this 

grade . 595.00 

1860- 0  AU-55  . 325.00 

1861  AU-55  . , . 325.00 


1861-S  AU-50  $239;  MS-60.  Quite  scarce  in  this 


Want  List  Service 

Our  Want  List  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  Liz  Arlin,  has  helped  many  of 
our  clients  track  down  elusive  date  and 
mintmark  varieties,  “type”  coins,  and  other 
desiderata. 

Interested?  Send  a  note  to  Liz  Arlin  of  our 
staff,  listing  scarce  or  rare  pieces  (say,  with 
a  value  of  several  hundred  dollars  each  or 
more)  you've  been  seeking.  When  we  ac¬ 
quire  them,  Liz  will  send  you  a  quotation. 
There's  no  obligation  to  buy;  just  the  ofv 
portunity  to  do  so  if  you  desire. 
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grade.  Attractive  light  golden  toning.  The  qual¬ 
ity  approaches  an  even  higher  grade  .  795.00 

1862-S  AU-50  . 239.00 


1863  Proof-63  or  finer.  Attractive  light  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  Important  as  the  lowest  mintage  Proof  half 
dollar  from  1859  through  the  end  of  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Seated  series  in  1891.  An  outstanding  buy  for 


just .  1,695.00 

1863-S  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  . 325.00 


1871  MS-63.  Gorgeous  light  lilac  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  Exceedingly  scarce  as  a  high  grade  busi¬ 
ness  strike;  far  rarer  than  a  Proof  of  the  same 
date . 1,495.00 


1892-0  Rare  low-mintage  issue;  one  of  the  lowest 
mintages  of  the  entire  series.  MS-60  $1,250;  MS- 
63  a  superb  specimen  with  medium  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  Seldom  offered  for  sale  in  this  outstanding 
grade . 2,250.00 


Remarkable  1864  Half  Dollar 


1864  MS-64  to  MS-65.  Sharply  struck  and 
with  full  mint  lustre.  Deep  frosty  surfaces. 
Brilliant  centers  with  light  iridescent  bord¬ 
ers.  Exceedingly  rare  in  this  prevervation.  Far 
rarer  than  a  Proof . 5,700.00 

When  this  issue  was  struck  no  half  dollars  were  being 
circulated  by  the  Treasury  in  the  United  States.  Those  pro¬ 
duced  were  exported  or  were  kept  in  vaults,  with  many 
being  melted  later.  As  a  perusal  of  auction  and  other  cat¬ 
alogue  offerings  indicate,  the  issue  is  exceedingly  rare  in 
top  business  strike  grade. 


1864-S  AU-50  $259;  AU-55  . 375.00 


1867  Proof-60  to  Proof-63.  With  light  golden 
toning . 995.00 

1870  AU-55.  Quite  scarce  in  this  grade  .  .425.00 


1871-S  MS-63.  Sharp,  frosty,  brilliant.  Very  hard  to 


find  in  this  grade . 1,595.00 

1874  Arrows.  EF-40  . 275.00 

1875-S  AU-50  . 259.00 

1876  AU-55  $259;  MS-60  . 650.00 

1877  MS-60 . 650.00 

1877-S  EF-40  $129;  AU-50  No  Drapery  at  Elbow 

$259;  MS-60  light  golden  toning  .  .  .  .650.00 


Approximately  one  out  of  three  1877-S  half  dollars  lacks  drap¬ 
ery  at  the  elbow.  This  is  not  the  result  of  a  design  change  but, 
rather,  is  due  to  the  die  being  ground  down  or  resurfaced  slight¬ 
ly,  during  which  process  certain  of  the  low-relief  features  were 
ground  away,  drapery  included.  The  same  situation  occurs  with 
several  other  dates  in  the  Liberty  Seated  series,  notably  1845- 
O  and  1846-0.  By  contrast,  the  1839  issue  without  drapery  was 
due  to  design  intent. 

Outstanding  1879  Proof  50c 

1879  Proof-64  to  Proof-65.  Beautiful  iridescent  lilac 
and  electric  blue  toning— the  finest  you  will  ever 
see!  A  superb  specimen,  whose  appeal  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  its  low  mintage  status.  First  order  gets 


it  for . 3,450.00 

1880  Proof-60  . 895.00 


BARBER  HALF  DOLLARS 


1892  Barber.  AU-55  $495;  MS-63 . 1,650.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


1894  MS-63  $1,650;  Proof-63  or  finer  .  1,795.00 

1894-0  MS-60 . 1,150.00 

1897  AU-55  . 495.00 

1900  AU-55 . 495.00 

1900-S.  EF-45  $250;  About  Uncirculated-55  $495; 

MS-63  . 1,650.00 


1901-0  MS-63.  Scarce  in  this  grade  .  .  .2,495.00 

An  idea  of  the  value  to  be  obtained  from  buying  an  MS-63 
coin  as  evidenced  by  this  1901-0  half  dollar.  In  full  MS-65  grade 
this  scarce  issue  would  sell  for  about  $10,000 — or  four  times 
the  price! 


1901-S  EF-45,  but  with  some  obverse  marks  under 
magnification.  Without  the  marks  the  piece 
would  be  worth  close  to  $400.  In  its  present 
state  we  offer  it,  at  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 


your  money  back,  for . 225.00 

1902  EF-40 . 195.00 

1902-0  MS-60 . 695.00 


1903-0  MS-63.  Scarce  New  Orleans  issue  1,650.tXl 
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Q uestion  &  Answer  Foru  m 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


We  invite  readers  to  submit  questions,  addressed 
to  Q.  David  Bowers  {Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894)  on  any  subject  of  American  numismatics. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  and  provocative  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  answered  in  this  column. 

QUESTION:  I  would  like  your  recommendations 
for  storing  Uncirculated  examples  of  Lincoln  cents. 

I  have  a  number  of  different  issues,  stored  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  containers.  I  want  to  put  them  away 
for  many  years  and  desire  to  learn  the  best  way 
to  keep  them.— M.N. 

ANSWER:  There  are  many  fine  products  on  the 
market,  and  I  have  seen  just  a  fraction  of  them.  So, 
in  addition  to  whatever  I  have  to  say,  you  may  want 
to  investigate  other  sources  for  additional  ideas. 

A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  avoid  any  plastic 
holder  containing  PVC  or  any  kind  of  plasticizer 
which  will  become  oily  or  which  will  disintegrate. 
Clear  plastic  envelopes  with  PVC  may  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  short-term  storage  or  auction  lot  examina¬ 
tion,  but  after  a  period  of  time,  a  greenish  residue 
may  develop— particularly  on  copper  and  nickel 
coins.  Stiff  plastic  “flips"  made  of  Mylar  seem  to 
be  more  satisfactory  and  are  in  wide  use  through¬ 
out  the  coin  hobby.  We  currently  use  Mylar  "flips" 
for  coins  in  our  inventory. 

Koin-Tains,  small  plastic  capsules  which  snap  over 
a  coin,  are  among  my  favorite  ways  to  protect 
pieces.  These  have  been  in  the  market  for  many 
years  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  no  one  has  ever  had 
a  complaint  about  them.  They  do  have  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  however;  a  coin  in  one  of  the  Koin-Tains  holders 
cannot  be  put  into  an  album,  for  the  size  is  too 
large.  Earlier,  in  one  of  my  Coin  World  columns, 

I  suggested  that  some  alert  manufacturer  make  an 
album  page  with  openings  slightly  larger  than 
normal— so  that  pieces  in  Koin-Tains  could  be  put 
within. 

We  recommend  and  sell  Capital  brand  plastic 
holders,  an  ideal  way  to  protect  and  display  coins 
at  the  same  time.  Our  "Kingswood"  line  of  holders 
is  made  by  that  firm. 

For  "working"  storage  of  coins— not  for  display— I 
highly  recommend  the  flexible,  translucent,  poly¬ 
ethylene  film  envelopes  of  the  type  sold  by  Whit¬ 
man.  These  are  gentle  on  the  coins  and  are  easy 
to  use. 

On  the  market  there  are  many  types  of  snap- 
together  or  staple-together  coin  holders,  usually 
measuring  two  inches  by  two  inches,  with  cel¬ 
lophane  or  Mylar  centers.  Most  of  these  I  have  seen 
are  fine.  When  using  holders  that  have  to  be  sta¬ 
pled,  take  extreme  care,  for  even  a  slight  brush 
against  the  stapled  edge  can  result  in  an  unsightly 
scratch. 

Years  ago,  when  Wayte  Raymond  "National" 
holders  were  the  standard,  I  would  occasionally 
coat  an  Uncirculated  coin  with  clear  fingernail  pol¬ 
ish  before  putting  it  into  the  Raymond  holder.  This 
would  prevent  toning  (which  normally  occurred 
frrjm  the  edge  of  the  coin  inward  when  such  holders 
were  used — rJue  to  sulfur  content  in  the  cardboard). 
The  fingernail  pr>lish  could  be  removed  instantly 
with  aretrjne,  a  solvent  available  at  any  drugstore 
'arvJ  whir  h  must  be  us#-rJ  in  well  ventilated  circum- 
sfanr  es,  away  frr>m  he^t  or  flame).  If  I  were  putting 
trygeflvT  a  (A  Lintr^ln  cents  Uxidy,  my  first  choice 


would  be  to  coat  them  with  fingernail  polish  and 
then  try  to  find  some  old  Raymond  holders  (now 
out  of  production  for  many  years)  to  store  them  in. 
I  guess  that  I  am  a  traditionalist!  My  second  choice 
would  be  to  mount  them  in  a  large  display  holder 
of  the  Capital  or  related  type.  However,  as  such  plas¬ 
tic  holders  are  sometimes  inconvenient  to  use  while 
a  collection  is  being  formed— as  this  necessitates 
opening  and  closing  the  holder  frequently— I  would 
store  them  in  polyethylene  envelopes  until  the  dis¬ 
play  was  complete  or  nearly  so. 

♦  «  * 

QUESTION:  I  realize  that  the  1877  Indian  cent 
is  considered  to  be  a  rarity,  but  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why.  In  absolute  terms,  it  is  not  a  low- 
mintage  coin.  Can  you  give  an  explanation?— D.F. 


ANSWER:  While  the  mintage  of  852,500  Indian 
cents  appears  to  be  generous,  on  a  relative  basis 
(but,  as  you  say,  not  an  absolute  basis)  it  is  rare.  Pro¬ 
duced  during  an  economically  depressed  year,  the 
1877  Indian  cents  were  put  into  circulation  with¬ 
out  thought  given  to  saving  them.  Collectors  desir¬ 
ing  specimens  for  their  cabinets  were  apt  to  order 
Proofs  from  the  Mint.  At  the  time,  Uncirculated  or 
business  strike  coins  were  considered  to  be  inferi¬ 
or  to  Proof  examples.  Today,  business  strikes  are 
considered  to  be  different  from  Proofs,  and  Uncir¬ 
culated  pieces  are  desirable  in  their  own  right. 
There  are  many  instances  in  American  numismat¬ 
ics  in  which  Uncirculated  coins  are  far  rarer  than 
Proofs,  even  though  the  Uncirculated  pieces  may 
have  been  made  in  far  larger  quantities,  little 
thought  was  given  to  saving  them,  whereas  Proofs 
were  specifically  saved. 

In  my  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  book, 
page  65,  there  is  a  paragraph  that  is  relevant  to  your 
question: 

"A  collector  reported  that  he  had  become  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  one-cent  piece  of  1877,  so  beginning  the 
year  1881  he  kept  a  record  of  how  scarce  they  were 
in  circulation.  In  the  first  year  of  his  record  keep¬ 
ing  he  sorted  through  1,250  Indian  cents  from  the 
bank  and  found  only  six  with  the  1877  date.  He 
kept  a  continuous  log,  and  by  1883  the  number  of 
coins  he  examined  had  reached  a  total  of  2,950  (in¬ 
cluding  those  seen  earlier  in  1881)  with  a  total  of 
11  1877  Indian  cents.  By  November  27,  1897,  some 
28,450  Indian  cents  had  been  examined,  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  just  35  of  the  prized  1877  pieces. 
Writing  in  1915,  the  searcher  ventured  to  say  that 
1877  Indian  cents  were  rarer  than  ever:  'I  believe 
that  it  would  take  a  very  long  day's  work  to  secure 
even  one  out  of  a  batch  of  10,000.'  " 

So,  a  concise  answer  to  your  question  would  be 
that  1877  cents  had  a  relatively  low  mintage  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  and  from  virtually  the  time  of  issue  they 
were  scarce  in  circulation.  It  could  be  that  some 
were  melted  or  otherwise  destroyed,  or  that  the 
mintage  figure  is  not  correct  and  should  be  lower, 
for  1877  cents  always  have  been,  and  still  are. 


proportionally  rarer  than  mintage  ratios  would 
suggest. 

Jft  ♦  ♦ 

QUESTION:  I  recently  acquired  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins.  In  addition  to  the  prices  from  the  "good 
old  days,"  the  book  also  contains  a  number  of 
historical  notes  and  comments  which  have  been 
deleted  from  the  current  edition.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  of  these,  which  appears  on  page  250, 
concerns  the  legal  restrictions  on  the  ownership 
of  gold  which  was  then  in  effect.  I  found  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  covered  coin  collectors  to  be  most  in¬ 
teresting: 

"...and  provided  further  that  collectors  of  rare 
and  unusual  coins  may  acquire  from  one  another 
and  hold  without  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license 
therefore  a  gold  coin  having  a  recognized  special 
value  to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  gold  (but 
not  including  quarter  eagles,  otherwise  known  as 
$214  pieces,  unless  held,  together  with  rare  and 
unusual  coin,  as  part  of  a  collection  for  histori¬ 
cal,  scientific,  or  numismatic  purposes,  contain¬ 
ing  not  more  than  four  quarter  eagles  of  the  same 
date  and  design  and  struck  by  the  same  mint)." 

Why  was  such  a  restriction  placed  on  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  quarter  eagles?  I  have  also  read  that  the 
quarter  eagle  and  the  half  eagle  were  discontinued 
in  1929  prior  to  the  Gold  Surrender  Order  of  1933 
because  these  coins  were  responsible  for  some  sort 
of  problem  in  the  economy.  I  would  be  most  grate¬ 
ful  if  you  could  shed  some  light  on  this  issue.— 
W.D.J.,  Jr. 

ANSWER:  When  restrictions  were  placed  on  gold 
ownership  in  1933,  care  was  taken  to  protect  the 
interest  of  coin  collectors.  Details  on  this  can  be 
found  in  my  book,  U.S.  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated 
History,  available  from  us  for  $39,  or  on  loan  free 
of  charge  from  the  American  Numismatic  Associ¬ 
ation  library. 

Quarter  eagles,  however,  were  considered  to  be 
"scarce"  even  in  the  early  1930s,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  jewelers  and  numismatists  to  attach  a 
slight  premium  to  them.  And  yet,  the  government 
realized  that  many  of  these  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  they  did  not  want  non-collectors 
to  hoard  gold  under  the  guise  of  "collecting"  coins 
of  this  denomination.  So,  the  restriction  was  made 
that  no  more  than  four  quarter  eagles  of  a  given 
date  and  mint  variety  could  be  retained. 

Both  the  quarter  eagle  and  half  eagle  were  dis¬ 
continued  in  1929  as  by  that  time  they  were  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  the  channels  of  American  commerce. 
Most  gold  coins  produced  after  World  War  I  were 
used  for  bullion  purposes,  primarily  in  international 
transactions  and  financial  settlements.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  larger  denomination  pieces  such  as  the 
$10  and  the  $20  were  more  convenient  than  the 

use  of  a  much  larger  number  of  quarter  eagles. 

♦  ♦  « 

QUESTION:  1  just  received  my  1906-0  AU-50 
Barber  half  dollar  the  other  day.  What  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  receive  coins  that  aren't  overgraded!  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  AU  coins  are  especially  good  values  to¬ 
day,  and  that  the  future  in  the  hobby  belongs  to 
coins  in  such  grades. 

I  am  a  bit  confused  with  the  ANA  Grading  Serv¬ 
ice  using  split  grades,  such  as  AU-55/.5().  The  ANA 
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says  that  it  is  not  considering  the  striking,  so  the 
wear  should  be  the  same  on  both  sides.  What  is 
the  explanation  for  the  split-grade  mentality?— W.B. 

ANSWER:  Although  you  didn't  mention  it,  we  use 
split  grades  as  well.  The  situation  is  common 
throughout  the  hobby.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the 
design  of  a  coin  is  such  that  the  rim  on  one  side 
or  the  other  protects  the  design  features  from  wear 
more  than  on  the  other  side.  For  example,  in  the 
Morgan  silver  dollar  series,  the  obverse  tends  to 
show  the  effects  of  handling  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  reverse.  The  obverse  displays  the  cheek  of 
Miss  Liberty  prominently,  exposed  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  contact,  and  after  some  shuffling  about  in  a 
mint  bag,  Miss  Liberty  invariably  shows  nicks,  scuffs, 
and  other  marks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse 
of  the  Morgan  dollar  is  in  considerably  lower  re¬ 
lief  and  is  protected  by  a  high  rim.  Further,  the  re¬ 
verse  design  is  rather  "complicated"  consisting  of 
many  letters,  an  eagle  with  intricate  feather  details, 
and  so  on.  A  nick  or  mark  on  the  reverse  is  not  read¬ 
ily  seen;  at  least  not  as  much  as  if  the  same  mark 
were  on  the  highest  part  of  Miss  Liberty's  cheek. 
Often,  when  the  obverse  of  a  Morgan  silver  dollar 
grades  as  MS-63  by  ANA  interpretations,  the  reverse 
will  grade  MS-64  or  even  MS-65. 

Some  try  to  average  the  grade  of  a  coin  and  state 
it  as  a  single  number.  Many  people  selling  Morgan 
silver  dollars  that  we  or  the  ANA  might  grade  as 
MS-63/65  (with  an  MS-63  obverse  and  MS-65  re¬ 
verse)  simply  designate  them  as  a  single  grade, 
MS-64. 

The  concept  of  grading  as  related  to  striking  is 
a  fuzzy  one,  and  pot  all  people  agree.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  typical  1940-S  half  dollar  usually  comes  flatly 
struck  on  the  obverse,  with  indistinct  detail  at  the 
center,  almost  as  if  the  piece  had  spent  several  years 
in  circulation.  And  yet,  such  a  piece  may  be  pre¬ 
served  exactly  as  it  was  struck— with  fully  frosty 
fields,  with  scarcely  a  mark  on  them.  Technically, 
such  a  coin  should  be  graded  MS-65,  but  most 
clients  receiving  such  a  coin  with  simple  "MS-65" 
notation  would  probably  be  upset.  There  are  at  least 
two  ways  to  clarify  the  problem.  The  first  is  to  be 
specific.  To  our  mind,  the  following  description 
would  be  the  most  accurate:  "1940-S  half  dollar. 
MS-65,  but  typically  flatly  struck  on  the  obverse. 
Valued  at  the  MS-63  level."  In  that  way,  a  customer 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting.  Another  way 
would  be  to  simply  designate  the  coin  as  MS-63, 
say  nothing  about  the  striking,  for  the  piece  is  worth 
"MS-63  money." 

Like  many  other  aspects  of  grading,  the  point 
could  be  argued  on  and  on  and  on! 

♦  ♦  * 

QUESTION;  I  am  writing  to  you  with  the  hope 
that  you  might  be  able  to  help  me  fill  a  gap  in  my 
numismatic  library.  A  short  time  ago,  due  a  large 
part  to  your  company's  advertisements,  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  copy  of  U.S.  Patterns,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt 
Judd  and  Abe  Kosoff.  To  say  that  the  book  is  an 
eye-opener  would  be  a  gross  understatement.  I  saw 
in  the  pages  of  this  book  a  world  of  beauty  and 
rarity  only  hinted  at  in  other  works.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  scope  of  this  category  of  coins,  and  I  was 
utterly  spellbound  by  these  photographs  of  "what 
might  have  been."  You  are  absolutely  correct  in 
urging  collectors  to  "buy  the  book  before  the 
coin." 

This  brings  me  to  my  request.  Judd's  exhaustive 
book  ends  with  the  year  1916,  and  Kosoff's  con¬ 
tinuation  is  not  nearly  as  comprehensive.  Would 
you  be  able  to  recommend  a  similar  text  that  con¬ 
tinues  up  to  the  1960s  or  so?  Alternately,  since  I 
specialize  in  Peace  silver  dollars,  do  you  know  of 
any  articles  and  journals  dealing  with  the  patterns 
for  the  Peace  dollar  series?  Van  Allen  and  Mallis 
seem  to  have  overlooked  this  important  (to  me  any¬ 
way)  aspect  of  the  design.  Any  assistance  which 


you  and  your  staff  might  give  is  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  personally  thank  you  for  your 
unflagging  support  of  coin  collectors  and  collect¬ 
ing  in  an  otherwise  purely  investment-oriented 
market  of  today.  Your  efforts  are  noted  and  ap¬ 
preciated.— E.J.R. 

ANSWER:  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  other  pat¬ 
tern  book  available  which  gives  more  data  on  20th- 
century  issues.  Some  additional  information  can  be 
found  in  Don  Taxay's  United  States  Mint  and  Coin¬ 
age  book  (available  from  us  to  purchase  or  on  loan 
from  the  ANA  library),  particularly  with  regard  to 


Interestingly,  the  Peace  design  was  the  result  of 
a  resolution  passed  at  the  1920  convention  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  It  was  realized 
that  additional  silver  dollars  would  be  struck,  and 
the  then<urrent  Morgan  design  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  popular  with  numismatists  (in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  situation  today!).  Ideas  for  a  new  "peace" 
design  were  forwarded.  Anthony  de  Francisci,  a 
well-known  sculptor,  prepared  the  mrxJel  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Peace  silver  dollar  as  we  know 
it. 


the  development  of  some  of  the  standard  design- 
such  as  the  Washington  quarter,  Kennedy  half  d<il- 
lar,  and  so  on.  Fortunately  for  you,  chapter  27  of 
this  excellent  book  is  devoted  to  the  Peace  silver 
dollar.  Among  the  illustrations  are  a  portrait  of  Tere¬ 
sa  Cafarelli  (wife  of  the  designer,  Anthony  de  Fran¬ 
cisci)  and  a  pattern  reverse  die,  called  the  "broken 
sword"  by  Taxay,  showing  an  eagle  with  his  head 
downward,  his  beak  grasping  a  broken  sword,  with 
the  inscription  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
around  the  border,  with  ONE  DOLLAR  below,  and 
in  the  field  to  the  right,  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM. 


A  note  under  "New  Coin  Design"  appears  on 
page  nine  of  the  1922  edition  of  the  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  notes: 

"The  Peace  dollar'  takes  the  place  of  the  old  de¬ 
sign  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  w'hich  was  first 
issued  in  1878.  This  coin  commemorates  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  peace  between  the  United  States,  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  Austria,  exchanges  of  peace  treaty 
ratifications  having  Ix'en  made  in  Berlin  on  Ncxem- 
ber  11,  1921,  and  in  Vienna  on  Noxemlx^r  8  1921 
and  peace  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Presi 
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dent  of  the  United  States  on  November  14  and  17, 
N21,  rev^wtivelv-  No  special  congressional  authori- 
t>  was  required  tor  the  change  in  design  ot  the  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  since  the  lavv  permits  changing  the  design 
of  anv  of  our  coins  not  more  frequently  than  once 
m  2S  years.  The  design  of  the  Peace  dollar'  was 
selected  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  from  models 
submitted  by  prominent  sculptors,  and  is  the  work 
of  Anthony  de  Francisci. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  female  head  emblematic 
of  Liberty,  wearing  a  tiara  of  light  rays,  and  the  word 
Liberty';  on  the  reverse  is  an  eagle  perched  on  the 
mountaintop,  holding  in  its  talons  an  olive  branch, 
witnessing  the  dawn  of  the  new  day;  the  word 
Peace'  also  app)ears.  Other  mottos  and  inscriptions 
are  as  required  by  the  coinage  laws.  The  design  for 
the  silver  Peace'  dollar  was  approved  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1921,  and  1,006,473  pieces  were  executed  by 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year.  Subsequent  coins 
of  this  design  will  bear  the  year  in  which  made. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  1922,  a 
total  of  24,701,473  of  the  new-design  coins  had  been 
struck." 

Interestingly,  the  accompanying  picture  in  the 
Mint  report  shows  a  1921  Peace  dollar  with  in¬ 
distinct  details  at  the  center  of  the  obverse  (they 
could  have  struck  a  sharper  one  especially  for  the 
director  of  the  Mint,  it  would  seem!),  the  situation 
which  led  to  the  discontinuation  of  the  high-relief 
dollar  after  1921. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

QUESTION:  I  recently  read  that  a  well-known 
numismatic  authority  feels  that  coins  will  be  grad¬ 
ed  by  computers  very  soon.  Do  you  think  this  is 
realistic?  Someone  else  mentioned  that  lasers 
would  be  used  to  grade  coins?  What  do  you  think 
about  this?— C.W.A. 

ANSWER:  As  far  as  I  know,  no  computer  could 
tell  the  difference  between  a  VF-20  coin  and  an 
MS-65  coin,  never  mind  such  subtle  differences  as 
the  newly-adopted  ANA  grades  of  MS-61  and 
MS-62!  If  computers  can  ever  be  "taught"  to  grade 
coins,  that  will  be  great,  but  in  the  meantime  there 
is  no  substitute  for  having  a  professional  numisma¬ 
tist  on  hand!  So  far  as  lasers  grading  coins,  I  know 
nothing  about  this,  but  I  suppose  it  falls  into  the 
category  of  wishful  thinking. 

Particularly  in  the  investment  area  of  coins,  there 
is  resistance  to  the  hard  work  that  goes  into  earn¬ 
ing  the  right  to  express  a  professional  opinion.  Many 
feel  that  grading  should  be  an  "automatic" 
concept — something  that  can  be  reduced  to  num¬ 
bers,  to  computers,  to  lasers,  or  whatever— requiring 
little,  if  any,  human  interference.  Ideally,  it  would 
seem,  a  group  of  monkeys  pushing  buttons  on  a 
computer  would  be  just  wonderful  for  the  coin  in¬ 
vestment  market.  Reality  is  different,  however,  al¬ 
though  some  do  not  like  to  admit  it. 

♦  ♦  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  The  following  letter  was  received 
from  Fred  F.  Angus,  a  Canadian  reader: 

"I  always  enjoy  reading  the  Rare  Coin  Review, 
and  I  look  forward  to  ordering  from  you  from  time 
to  time  during  the  coming  year. 


"The  article  on  encased  postage  stamps  was  very 
interesting  and  informative  in  your  last  issue,  and 
It  an, wee.  quite  a  few  questions  about  these  fas- 
'  lating  numi  .matic-philatelir  pieces.  Urjwever, 
it  ere  is  c>ne  question  that  I,  and  I'm  sure,  others, 
■  ,ivf  ..-id  fc>r  a  Irmg  time  and  whir  h  is  not  c  leared 
up  Mfust  detailed  armunts  of  encaserl  postage 


stamps,  including  the  one  you  printed  in  your  arti¬ 
cle,  say  that  they  were  made  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  of  1862.  Yet,  all  specimens  that  I  have  seen 
illustrated  bear  quite  plainly  the  patent  date  'Aug. 
12,  1862.'  How  would  John  Gault  know  the  date 
of  the  patent  until  after  it  had  been  issued?  The  pat¬ 
ent  would  have  been  applied  for  some  time  earli¬ 
er,  but  there  would  be  no  way  of  knowing  the  issue 
date  at  that  time. 

"Scientific  American,  in  its  issue  of  August  30, 
1862,  reports  the  issue  of  design  No.  1627  on  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1862,  to  John  Gault,  of  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  for  'Design  for  postage  stamp  case.'  There  is 
no  actual  patent  for  this,  only  the  design.  Since  it 
would  take  several  days  at  least  to  prepare  the  dies 
once  the  date  was  known,  it  hardly  seems  reasona¬ 
ble  to  imagine  that  the  production  of  encased  post¬ 
age  stamps  started  much  before  late  August  1862. 
Certainly,  it  could  not  have  started  in  July. 

"I  hope  this  may  add  a  little  more  information 
to  the  subject." 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Why  did  the  branch  mints  not 
strike  cents  and  nickel  five-cent  coins  until  1908 
and  1912  respectfully,  considering  they  were  so 
active  in  silver  and  gold  coinage  from  the 
mid-1800s  onward? — D.L. 


ANSWER:  It  was  felt  that  the  "mother  mint,"  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  could  supply  sufficient  copper 
and  nickel  coins  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  copper  cents  were  almost  unheard 
of  in  circulation  on  the  West  Coast  during  the  late 
19th  century.  Similarly,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  were 
a  scarce  commodity.  Westerners  wanted  "hard 
money,"  and  that  meant  silver  or  gold. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  20th  century  that  the 
circulation  of  cents  made  significant  inroads  in  the 
western  states.  Today,  1987,  the  era  of  "hard  mon¬ 
ey"  and  the  attendant  silver  controversy  is  some¬ 
thing  relegated  to  history  books,  but  around  the  turn 

of  the  century  it  was  a  very  real  situation. 

*  ♦  * 

QUESTION:  As  a  collector  of  rare  date  gold 
coins  for  more  than  30  years,  I've  often  wondered 
why  $10  and  $20  pieces  minted  before  1880  are 
much,  much  rarer  than  coins  dated  after  that  time. 
This  seems  to  apply  to  all  grades,  but  particularly 
to  the  Uncirculated  preservation.  Referring  to 
worn  coins,  an  1857  Philadelphia  Mint  $10  piece 
with  a  mintage  of  16,606  is  much  rarer  than  an 
1890-CC  $10  with  a  mintage  of  17,500.  As  anoth¬ 
er  example,  my  studies  indicate  that  an  1864  $20 
gold  coin,  with  a  mintage  of  204,285,  is  well  over 
10  times  rarer  than  a  1901  Philadelphia  Mint  $20 
with  a  mintage  of  111,526,  or  about  half  as  much! 

Could  it  be  that  gold  coins  of  early  dates  were 
shipped  abroad  to  settle  export  bills  and  were 
melted  by  various  nations  and  recoined  into  oth¬ 
er  pieces,  while  American  coinage  after  1880  was 
held  intact  without  melting?  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  the  difference  in  rarity  levels  of  these 
coins.  Also  of  interest  is  the  great  rarity  of  San 
Francisco  Mint  $10  pieces  of  dates  from  1855 
through  1878.  In  many  cases  only  a  few  dozen 
pieces  exist  of  coins  which  had  mintages  of  10,000 
or  so.  Could  these  $10  pieces  have  been  exported 
from  the  West  Coast  to  the  Orient  or  to  other 
places?  I  hope  you  can  publish  the  answer  in  your 
Rare  Coin  Review. — D.R.P. 

ANSWER:  Actually,  your  suppositions  are  paral¬ 
lel  to  my  answers— so,  in  effect,  you  have  answered 
your  CAvn  questions! 


In  general,  early  American  gold  coins— and  I'll 
use  the  1880  date  which  you  mentioncxJ  as  the  later 
limit— were  circulated  quite  intensely  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  commerce  here  in  the  United  States,  plus 
many  were  shipped  overseas.  Prior  to  1880,  many 
people  had  distrust  of  currency  notes  and  demand¬ 
ed  gold  and  silver  in  payment,  a  sentiment  which 
was  to  remain  in  effect  for  several  decades  there¬ 
after  in  certain  areas.  Thus,  gold  coins  of  the  1840s, 
1850s,  and  1860s,  when  seen  today,  are  apt  to  be 
in  grades  from  Very  Fine  to  Extremely  Fine- 
evidence  of  hard  use.  Many  of  these  coins  were  sim¬ 
ply  redeemed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  were 
worn  copper  and  silver  coins,  and  recoined  into 
other  pieces.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  fate 
of  most  of  them. 

As  you  state,  large  numbers  of  San  Francisco  coins 
were  exported  from  the  West  Coast.  This  applied 
not  only  to  gold  coins  but  to  silver  issues  as  well, 
particularly  Liberty  Seated  denominations  from  the 
half  dime  through  the  half  dollar,  dated  in  the  1860s. 
Unlike  later  coins  sent  to  European  banks,  coins 
shipped  to  the  Orient  were  melted  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
appeared.  With  the  exception  of  trade  dollars  cir¬ 
ca  1873  to  1878,  few  San  Francisco  Mint  coins 
surfaced  in  later  years  to  be  rescued  by  numis¬ 
matists. 

In  various  other  writings  I  have  discussed  from 
time  to  time  the  shipment  of  gold  coins  to  Europe; 
refer  to  my  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrat¬ 
ed  History  book,  for  example.  Among  20th-century 
double  eagles,  it  seems  probable  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  original  mintage  of  certain  issues 
went  to  Europe,  for  there  are  several  dates  which 
are  very  plentiful  in  grades  in  and  about  MS-60  to¬ 
day.  Most  notable  among  these  is  the  1904  Phila¬ 
delphia  issue,  far  and  away  the  most  often  seen 
Liberty  Head  double  eagle  in  Uncirculated  preser¬ 
vation.  Others  which  must  have  been  shipped  in 
large  quantities  include  1908  Without  Motto,  1924, 
1925,  1926,  1927,  and  1928.  Indeed,  the  pieces  listed 
in  this  paragraph  as  a  group  account  for  more  than 
50%  of  all  known  Uncirculated  20th-century  dou¬ 
ble  eagles  today,  possibly  even  75%  or  more! 

The  subject  of  rarity  among  American  gold  coins 
is  a  fascinating  one.  Walter  Breen's  monographs, 
published  by  Hewitt  Brothers  years  ago,  are  valua¬ 
ble  in  determining  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  issues 
studied,  particularly  late  18th-  and  early  19th- 
century  coins.  He  did  not  go  into  the  rarity  of  later 
double  eagles  and  certain  other  pieces.  David  Ak¬ 
ers'  books  analyzing  the  auction  appearances  of 
gold  coins  from  dollars  through  double  eagles  are 
quite  valuable.  From  the  standpoint  of  Uncirculat¬ 
ed  pieces,  the  numbers  have  to  be  taken  with  a  large 
grain  of  salt,  simply  because  what  was  called  "Un¬ 
circulated"  by  cataloguers  years  ago  might  equate 
to  About  Uncirculated  in  terms  of  today's  very  strict 
grading  interpretations.  In  other  words.  Uncirculated 
gold  coins  are  rarer— much  rarer— than  auction  cat¬ 
alogue  appearances  would  indicate;  it's  a  situation 
particularly  true  for  early  (for  example,  pre-1880) 
coins. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  just  committed  to  memory 
your  latest  Rare  Coin  Review.  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  was  inspired  by  what  Ginger  Rapsus  wrote  in 
your  issue  No.  61,  concerning  her  craving  for  a 
one-volume  album  for  United  States  type  coins. 
I  have  stared  at  several  type  albums  and  find  them 
all  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  una¬ 
nimity  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "type"  coin.  There 
is  also  a  frustrating  confusion  about  what  a  vari¬ 
ety  is.  Can  you  give  a  definition? — H.C. 

ANSWER:  In  my  lxK)k  United  State.s  Coins  by  (V- 
s/gn  Types,  I  noted  the  following: 

"Type  sets,  like  cats,  come  in  many  ditterent  var¬ 
ieties.  There  is  no  suth  thing  as  an  'ottiiial'  tyjK* 
set  or  'st.indanl'  type  set.  One  numismatist  mav  d«^ 
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sire  to  collect  one  each  of  the  different  design  types 
produced  of  the  copper,  nickel,  and  silver  coins  of 
the  20th  century,  while  another  may  desire  to  in¬ 
clude  gold  coins  as  well.  Still  another  numisma¬ 
tist  may  reach  back  into  the  last  century  and  collect 
designs  from  1850  to  date.  Basically,  a  type  set  con¬ 
sists  of  one  example  of  each  major  design.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  among  small-diameter  American  one-cent 
pieces,  there  are  10  major  designs  from  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  1856  to  the  present  day...” 

I  then  went  on  to  list  different  types; 

1.  The  Flying  Eagle  cent  produced  in  pattern  form 
in  1856  and  in  quantity  for  circulation  in  1857  and 
1858. 

2.  The  1859  Indian  cent,  bearing  on  the  obverse 
an  Indian  motif  and  on  the  reverse  a  laurel  wreath. 
The  laurel  wreath  motif  was  used  only  this  one  year. 

3.  The  1860  to  1864  Indian  cent  struck  in  copper- 
nickel  alloy,  similar  to  the  1859  Indian  cent  but  with 
a  new  reverse  design  embodying  an  oak  wreath. 

4.  The  Indian  cent  style  from  1864  to  1909  struck 
on  a  thin  bronze  planchet. 

5.  The  first  Lincoln  cent  design  produced  in  1909 
and  bearing  on  the  reverse  the  initials  V.D.B.,  for 
the  engraver,  Victor  David  Brenner. 

6.  The  Lincoln  cent  style  produced  from  late  1909 
through  1958,  with  the  reverse  similar  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  but  without  the  V.D.B. 

7.  The  1943  Lincoln  cent  produced  in  zinc-coated 
steel. 

8.  The  Lincoln  cent  style  of  1944  through  1946, 
produced  from  melted  cartridge  cases  and  of  a 
slightly  different  alloy. 

9.  Lincoln  cents  9f  the  1959  to  1982  years,  struck 
in  bronze,  with  the  Lincoln  Memorial  reverse  style. 

10.  Lincoln  cents  from  1982  to  date,  Lincoln 
Memorial  reverse,  produced  from  copper-coated 
zinc. 

The  preceding  list  can  be  modified.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  among  the  fourth  type  of  cent,  the  Indian  cent 
struck  on  a  thin  bronze  planchet  from  1864  through 
1909,  there  are  some  sub-varieties.  Some  1864  is¬ 
sues  lack  the  initial  L  on  the  ribbon  of  the  head¬ 
dress  of  the  Indian  and  can  be  considered  a  separate 
minor  type.  Later,  in  1886,  the  obverse  was  changed 
slightly,  so  that  on  Indian  cents  from  early  years 
through  1886  the  last  feather  of  the  headdress  points 
between  the  I  and  C  of  AMERICA,  whereas  certain 
later  1886  cents  and  all  others  through  1909  have 
the  same  feather  pointing  between  the  C  and  the 
A.  So,  in  this  illustration,  instead  of  having  one  va¬ 
riety  of  Indian  cent  to  illustrate  the  1864  to  1909 
thin  bronze  planchet  style,  one  could  have  three 
pieces  as  follows:  1864  without  L  on  ribbon,  1864 
through  1886  with  L  on  ribbon  but  with  last  feath¬ 
er  of  the  headdress  pointing  between  the  I  and  C 
of  AMERICA,  and  the  variety  from  1886  through 
1909  with  L  on  ribbon  and  with  the  last  feather  of 
the  headdress  pointing  between  the  C  and  the  A. 

Conversely,-one  could  simplify  my  suggested  list 
of  10  major  varieties.  You  can  take  the  position  that 
the  eighth  item  on  my  list,  the  Lincoln  cent  variety 
made  of  a  slightly  different  alloy  from  1944  through 
1946,  is  not  all  that  significant,  and  that  it  would 
not  have  to  be  included,  for  it  is  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign  as  all  other  cents  of  the  1909  to  1958  era  (No. 
6  in  the  preceding  list). 

The  point  of  this  is  that  building  a  type  set  is  a 
personal  endeavor.  You  can  customize  a  type  set 
as  you  wish. 

Concerning  another  denomination,  silver  dollars, 
among  Peace  silver  dollars  there  really  are  two 
different  types.  The  style  of  1921,  the  first  year  of 
issue,  is  in  high  relief.  The  style  of  the  rest  of  the 
issues,  1922  through  1935,  is  in  low  relief.  Flowev- 
er,  very  few  people  make  this  distinction,  with  the 
result  that  nearly  all  albums  have  an  opening  for 
just  a  single  Peace  dollar  representing  the  general 
style  used  from  1921  through  1935.  Where  to  make 
such  distinctions  among  small  cents,  silver  dollars. 


and  so  on  is,  as  noted,  a  matter  of  opinion.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  are  what  make  the  hobby  in¬ 
teresting. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  am  a  19-year-old  college  student 
taking  basic  courses  in  a  liberal  arts  program.  I 
have  a  fairly  strong  interest  in  numismatics,  and 
have  had  for  about  seven  years.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  give  me  some  advice  as  to  what  type  of  col¬ 
lege  degrees  are  best  for  the  field  of  numismat¬ 
ics,  and  what  courses  of  study  should  be 
considered.  It  is  an  area  I  never  see  any  articles 
on,  and  I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  re¬ 
sponse.— R.R.G. 

ANSWER:  You  may  wish  to  refer  to  my  How  to 
be  a  Successful  Coin  Dealer  book  now  being  seri¬ 
alized  in  Coin  World.  I  presume  you  are  familiar 
with  this  publication,  but,  if  not,  you  can  contact 
Coin  World  at  Box  150,  Sidney,  Ohio  45367. 

Basically,  my  feeling  is  that  formal  education  has 
little  to  do  with  success  at  being  a  rare  coin  deal¬ 
er.  I  suspect  that  intense  studying  at  home  and  read¬ 
ing  reference  books  would  be  just  as  good,  and  a 
lot  less  expensive.  However,  as  you  are  embarked 
on  a  college  career— which  is  commendable— I 
make  the  following  suggestions. 

You  do  not  state  whether  you  want  to  be  a  rare 
coin  dealer,  a  coin  professional  in  some  other  line 
(such  as  a  museum  curator,  or  writer),  or  whether 
you  simply  want  to  take  courses  which  will  enhance 
your  own  enjoyment  of  the  hobby.  Assuming  that 
you  want  to  go  into  the  dealership  end,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  take  some  basic  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  courses.  The  commercial  world  is  one  of 
economics,  and  there  is  no  question  that  a  lot  of 
good  information  can  be  gained  through  such 
courses  as  accounting,  economics,  the  securities 
markets,  finance,  etc..  I  went  that  route  myself,  and 
found  it  very  valuable. 

In  addition,  “coins  are  the  footprints  of  history,” 
it  has  been  said,  and  in  conjunction  with  coins,  it 
is  desirable  to  know  as  much  about  history  as  pos¬ 
sible.  For  starters,  I  would  recommend  American 
history,  particularly  economic  and  military  history 
prior  to  1900.  Beyond  that,  European  and  other 
world  history,  and  ancient  history  courses  are  desira¬ 
ble  disciplines.  If  you  contemplate  writing  about 
coins,  a  few  courses  in  journalism  are  advisable. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  university  lists  a  formal  de¬ 
gree  program  in  numismatics  (if  I  am  incorrect,  I 
invite  additional  information  from  any  interested 
Rare  Coin  Review  readers).  However,  a  liberal  arts 
program  such  as  you  are  now  involved  in,  or  a  busi¬ 
ness  major,  with  electives  in  various  subjects  as  not¬ 
ed,  will  probably  accomplish  the  same  thing.  When 
the  time  comes  to  seek  numismatic  employment 
in  the  "real  world,”  a  degree  will  not  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  basic  numismatic  knowledge,  coupled  with 

intellegence,  good  business  sense,  and  good  ethics. 
♦  *  ♦ 

QUESTION:  I  recently  finished  several  of  your 
books,  and  was  pleased  to  learn  collecting  and  in¬ 
vesting  in  rare  coins  is  just  about  the  same  thing 
as  investing  in  every  other  area;  that  is,  one  should 
learn  about  it  first,  then  find  an  honest  middle¬ 
man  or  dealer,  and  then  stay  away  from  what 
everyone  thinks  one  should  be  chasing  after! 

In  one  of  your  books,  I  not'ced  you  graduated 
from  Penn  State.  I  graduated  also— in  1971.  I  be¬ 
long  to  your  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  and  the 
things  you  send  me  are  great. 

There  is  one  point  about  the  entire  collect¬ 
ing/investing  area  that  concerns  me,  and  that  I  can¬ 
not  seem  to  reconcile.  Perhaps  you  can  help.  With 
pension  funds  entering  the  coin  market,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  huge  amounts  of  investment  money 
the  pension  managers  have  at  their  disposal,  how 
can  they  keep  buying  rare  coins?  If  pension 
managers  were  to  put  1%  of  their  assets  into  rare 
coin  investments,  which  they  will  almost  certain¬ 


ly  do,  because  of  all  the  favorable  publicity  coin 
investing  has  received,  will  there  be  any  rare  coins 
left?— M.P.K. 

ANSWER:  Thank  you  for  your  nice  comments. 
Most  rare  coin  investments,  particularly  by  large  or¬ 
ganizations,  are  in  "popular”  series  coins;  pieces 
which  are  quite  common.  As  few  people  involved 
with  pension  funds  seem  to  understand  coins,  and 
as  they  seem  to  enjoy  buying  coins  from  promo¬ 
tional  outfits  (other  than  professional  numismatic 
firms),  I  imagine  the  typical  portfolio  will  be  stuffed 
with  common-date  silver  dollars,  common-date 
gold  coins,  and  so  on.  While  this  might  push  the 
price  of  common  Morgan  silver  dollars  up,  such 
as  1881-S  (to  mention  what  is  probably  the  most 
outstanding  example),  1  doubt  if  collectors  will  find 
much  competition  in  areas  that  collectors  enjoy 
most. 

As  1  believe  I  mentioned  recently,  in  one  of  our 
1986  sales  we  received  more  mail  bids  for  circu¬ 
lated  Liberty  Seated  coins  than  for  any  other  group 
of  coins  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  In  my  wildest 
dreams,  1  cannot  imagine  a  pension  plan  investing 
in  worn  Liberty  Seated  coins.  So,  collectors  enjoy¬ 
ing  those  will  continue  to  have  a  field  day.  By  the 
way,  high-grade  worn  Liberty  Seated  coins  will 
probably  sharply  out-perform  common  date  Mor¬ 
gan  dollars— if  you  want  my  opinion— but  let's  all 
keep  this  a  secret  so  collectors  buying  them  can 
enjoy  them  first  for  their  numismatic  consideration, 
and  then,  upon  selling  them,  they  will  stand  a  good 
chance  of  realizing  a  profit!  I  have  always  felt  the 
greatest  investment  profits  have  gone  to  collectors, 
not  to  pure  investors.  Additionally,  the  best  invest¬ 
ments  of  all  have  consisted  of  collections  intelli¬ 
gently  put  together  over  a  period  of  time. 

*  *  ♦ 

QUESTIQN:  I  was  a  successful  bidder  on  the 
1904  MS-63  Liberty  Head  double  eagle.  Lot  2063, 
in  your  Harry  Einstein  Collection  Sale.  The  holder 
in  which  my  coin  was  shipped  has  a  message  to 
the  effect  that  the  holder  is  not  recommended  for 
permanent  storage.  My  question  is— what  do  you 
recommend  as  a  holder  for  permanent  storage? 
Can  you  send  me  a  sample,  or  at  least  give  me  a 
specific  reference? 

Enclosed  is  the  holder  I  have  been  using— it  is 
a  SAFLIP,  and  its  card  insert  states  it  contains  no 
vinyl.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  this  prod¬ 
uct?— I.L.P. 

ANSWER:  In  our  experience,  the  SAFLIP  holders 
are  fine  for  storing  coins.  Readers  desiring  to  buy 
them  can  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer; 
SAFLIP,  Box  103,  Sidney,  Ohio  45365.  We  also 
recommend  Capital  brand  plastic  holders.  Capital 
is  the  manufacturer  of  our  highly  acclaimed  "Kings- 
wood”  holders.  Polyethylene  film  translucent  enve¬ 
lopes,  marketed  by  Whitman,  also  are  satisfactory. 
The  most  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  coin  free 
from  PVC,  dampness,  and  harmful  fumes. 

♦  *  * 

QUESTIQN:  Should  I  include  an  1836  Gobrecht 
dollar  in  my  type  set  of  United  States  coins?  Arti¬ 
cles  in  your  recent  Rare  Coin  Review  indicate  that 
perhaps  it  should  be. — M.l. 

ANSWER:  The  1836  Gobrecht  issue  is  a  hybrid. 
Although  intended  as  a  pattern  and  produced  as 
such  in  December  1836  (with  additional  strikings 
early  in  1837),  Gobrecht  silver  dollars  were,  indeed, 
released  into  circulation  at  face  value.  In  Coin  World 
in  November  1982,  Robert  W.  )ulian  presented  evi¬ 
dence  to  this  effect.  One  can  argue  that  they  are 
patterns,  as  evidenced  by  the  Proof  (as  opposed  to 
lustrous  or  frosty)  finish,  and  by  the  fact  they  were 
produced  before  any  official  authorization.  How¬ 
ever,  one  can  also  argue  that  they  has^e  status  as 
regular  issues,  of  a  sort,  for  the  go\"ernment  placed 
these  Proof  examples  in  circulation  at  face  value 
to  serve  in  the  channels  of  commerce. 
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\K  own  inclination  on  the  subject  is  chanj^ing, 
and  the  next  edition  ot  niy  United  States  Coins  by 
L'^esign  Type  will  probably  have  a  page  on  the  1836 
Cobrecht  dollar  as  a  candidate  tor  a  type  set,  with 
an  explanation  that  the  piece  has  a  double  status. 
There  seems  to  be  no  “right"  or  “wrong"  in  the 
situation;  it  is  a  matter  ot  opinion.  The  same  can 
be  said  tor  the  1836  reeded  edge  halt  dollar;  an  is¬ 
sue  intended  as  a  pattern  but  released  into  circu¬ 
lation  in  a  quantity  variously  estimated  as  between 
1,200  and  2,000  pieces. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Short  Answers  to  Various  Inquirers 

D.N.,  Nashville:  1.  I  estimate  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  people  collect  numismatic  books  seriously 
enough  to  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  or  more 
per  year  on  them.  2.  $35  seems  like  a  high  price 
for  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  4,  but  at  least  you  have 
one.  3.  Coins  and  Collectors  was  reprinted  later  by 
Crown  Publishers;  check  the  ANA  Library  for  a  loan 
copy. 

Valerie  M.:  Do  not  buy  sight-unseen,  without  a 
return  privilege.  Certificates  are  useful,  but  there 
is  not  a  certificate  issuer  alive  who  hasn't  made  mis¬ 
takes.  A  coin  stands  on  its  own,  and  all  the  fancy 
certificates  in  the  world  won't  turn  a  sow's  ear  into 
a  silk  purse. 

L.S.  Winnetka:  You  probably  refer  to  William 
Hesslein.  I  don't  know  if  he  ever  repaid  his  credi¬ 
tors,  but  I  doubt  if  he  did. 

Ronald  ):  The  only  really  distinctive  coin  in  the 
Massachusetts  copper  series  is  Miller  2a-F,  which 
has  the  arrows  and  branch  transposed  and  CENT 
in  relief  rather  than  incuse  letters. 

L.W.,  Glendale:  The  collection  came  from  Paoli, 
on  Philadelphia's  Main  Line.  The  original  owner 
ordered  the  sets  directly  from  the  Mint,  beginning 


in  1879.  The  1884  and  1885  trade  dollars  were  not 
included. 

T.S.,  Phoenix:  The  San  Francisco  Mint  was  never 
closed.  They  just  stopped  calling  it  a  mint  in  1955. 
Proofs  are  not  made  on  special  medal  presses— 
just  old  (circa  1900-1910)  slow-speed  regular  coin¬ 
ing  presses,  although  the  pieces  are  made  one  at 
a  time  and  are  carefully  handled  after  striking.  I  last 
visited  there  in  1979. 

F3.D.,  Edmonds:  You  know  the  old  story:  a  guess 
becomes  a  theory,  and  a  few  reprintings  later,  it  is 
an  incontrovertible  fact.  In  reality,  the  relationships 
between  published  mintage  figures  and  the  actual 
dates  on  coins  made  in  Philadelphia  during  the  first 
few  decades  of  operation  after  1792  are  guesses. 

Laurie  S:  I  don't  care  if  the  ANA  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  is  made  up  of  all  dealers,  all  collectors,  or  a 
combination,  but  the  latter  would  be  ideal.  Let  the 
membership  decide  via  the  ballot  box. 

A.M.,  Brooklyn;  also  L.F.,  New  Jersey:  The  Car- 
son  City  Mint  struck  relatively  few  coins  because 
it  was  more  economical  to  ship  bullion  elsewhere 
(e.g.,  the  San  Francisco  Mint)  to  convert  it  to  coins. 
The  C.C.  Mint  was  a  relatively  inefficient  operation 
with  high  production  costs. 

D.M.,  Milwaukee:  1.  Glad  you  liked  my  talk  at 
the  convention!  Yes,  we  do  store  Moxie  in  the  com¬ 
pany  refrigerator,  although  I  imagine  that  Diet  Coke, 
Diet  Pepsi,  and  a  few  other  things  are  more  popu¬ 
lar.  2.  1  suspect  the  firm  of  Whitehead  &  Hoag  is 
no  longer  in  business  (can  an  RCR  reader  inform 
me  what  happened  to  it  and  when?).  3.  The  tokens 
were  struck  in  1900. 

R.S.,  Rochester,  Minn:  We  don't  stock  the  book 
because  it  is  just  so  much  puffery;  stupid  predic¬ 
tions  based  upon  what  seems  to  be  very  little 
knowledge  or  experience.  Try  elsewhere. 

Donald  L.;  also  Kerry  L:  There  is  no  shortcut. 
Carefully  build  a  collection  in  an  area  having  mean¬ 
ing  and  interest  to  you.  Buy  deliberately,  being  sure 


to  get  a  good  combination  of  fair  grading  and 
reasonable  price.  The  investment  aspect  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Chances  are  excellent  that  when  you 
sell  you'll  make  a  dandy  profit. 

M.E.,  Chicago:  RRR  simply  means  “very  rare" 
Such  designations  as  R,  RR,  RRR,  and  the  ultimate 
RRRR,  are  mainly  European  usage,  but  they  did  crop 
up  in  New  Netherlands  Coin  Co.  (N.Y.C.)  catalogues 
of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  I  prefer  “planchet"  to 
“flan,"  the  latter  bring  European  usage,  but  both 
are  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  Michael  Hodder 
of  our  staff  uses  “flan"  with  regularity  in  his  copy 
descriptions. 

A.P.,  Encino:  1.  It  is  possible,  but  after  subtract¬ 
ing  expenses  I  doubt  if  you  will  show  a  profit.  Years 
ago  we  used  to  sell  scads  of  American  coins  to  a 
London  dealer  who  resold  them  to  American 
tourists  looking  for  bargains!  2.  Consult’F/e/d;ng's 
Travel  Guide  to  Europe.  I  like  the  Inn  on  the  Park. 

James  C.:  You  own  a  rarity.  The  fact  that  it  cata¬ 
logues  for  very  little  and  cost  you  just  $200  should 
make  you  happy.  Eventually,  the  hobby  will  recog¬ 
nize  it  and  the  piece  will  sell  for  multiples  of  what 
you  paid. 

J.H.,  Dallas:  1.  1881-S,  1885-0.  2.  $250  to  $450 
now,  probably  10%  more  by  next  year.  3.  I  have 
never  seen  an  1849-0  half  dime  in  this  grade,  even 
a  decent  AU  would  be  a  rarity;  forget  about  MS-65. 
4.  You  are  probably  referring  to  the  1945  Mercury 
dime  with  Full  Split  Bands.  5.  The  Cincinnati  is¬ 
sues,  hands  down. 

L.O.,  Haverhill:  I  recommend  building  a  20th- 
century  type  set.  There  are  quite  a  few  challenges. 
Then  work  backward  to  the  19th  century.  I  like  our 
“Kingswood"  holders,  but  you  might  shop  around 
to  see  if  you  like  something  else  better. 

Edward  L.:  It  took  the  coin  hobby  by  surprise. 
I  first  learned  of  it  when  I  was  reading  a  newspa¬ 
per  article  on  a  train  trip  from  Phoenix  to  Chicago 
in  December  1958. 


A  Message  from  Dave  Bowers... 

When  I  first  saw  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection  I  couldn't  believe  the  quality  of  any  of  the  coins — including  Gem  Uncirculat 
ed  half  cents  of  the  1850s  with  full  blazing  original  mint  color,  superb  Morgan  silver  dollars  (including  Proofs,  plus  numerou! 
rare  dates  and  mintmarks),  early  quarter  eagles,  superb  commemoratives,  and  much  more. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  personally  catalogue  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection  and  a  number  of  other  important  propertie: 
for  this  Rare  Coin  Review 

"Type"  coins  scarce  and  rare  dates,  coins  from  Good-4  to  MS-65 — this  catalogue  has  just  about  everything.  Our  careful  grad 
ing,  combined  with  the  quality  of  the  coin  offered,  plus  the  great  enthusiasm  prevailing  in  the  coin  market  today,  should  resul 
in  a  quick  sellout  of  many  items.  There  is  more  collecting  interest  today  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  1980s.  Prices  are  rising 
and  it  is  probably  accurate  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  until  another  group  like  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection  come: 
our  way— and  when  it  does,  prices  will  be  much  higher. 

Tom  Becker  and  his  great  staff  in  our  Order  Department— Mary  Lou  Barrett,  Brenda  Quinby,  Liz  Arlin,  and  Cindy  Joseph— art 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  toll-free  at  (800)  222-5993 — and  I  recommend  that  you  call  them  to  reserve  what  you  want.  Man> 
items  are  one-of-a-kind  in  our  stock,  and  when  they  are  gone,  that's  it!  If  the  toll-free  line  is  busy,  call  on  our  regular  (603)  569-5095 
number.  Either  way,  call  early! 

Thank  you  for  making  1986  the  best  year  in  our  history.  All  of  us  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  will  do  our  best  to  make  198/ 
a  really  great  numismatic  year  for  you. 

Sincerely, 

k 

(X  David  Brjwers 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


Superb  1903-S  50c 


1903-S  MS-65.  A  superb  specimen  of  this 
truly  scarce  San  Francisco  coin.  The  1903-S 
is  seldom  offered  for  sale  in  such  outstand¬ 
ing  condition . 6,250.00 


1907  AU-50 . 395.00 

1907- D  EF-45  . 250.00 

1908- D  About  Uncirculated-50  $395;  MS-60  $695; 

MS-60/63 . 1,295.00 

1908- 0  AU-50 . 395.00 

1909- 0  MS-63/65  . 2,200.00 

The  last  year  that*the  New  Orleans  Mint  struck  coins. 


1910  MS-63/65.  Scarce  issue . 1,900.00 

1911  AU-50  $395;  MS-63  . 1,650.00 

1911- D  EF-45  . 250.00 

1912- D  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  . 495.00 

1913- D  AU-58  . 550.00 

1914- S  EF-45  . 250.00 


1915  MS-63 . 1,995.00 


1915  MS-63 . 1,995.00 

1915-D  AU-50  $395;  MS-60 . 675.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Ever  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prices!  Let's  get  acquainted! 


LIBERTY  WALKING  HALF  DOLLARS 

The  following  offering  of  Liberty  Walking  half  dol¬ 
lars  is  the  largest  we  have  ever  had  in  one  of  our 
priced  catalogues,  to  our  knowledge.  Actually,  the 
offering  itself  does  not  give  an  indication  of  our 
stock,  for  our  recent  purchases  included  a  really 
marvelous  group  of  coins  in  depth  dated  in  the 
1930s  and  1940s.  Thus,  for  a  number  of  issues  we 
have  multiples.  As  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars 
series  is  exceedingly  popular,  we  are  quite  ac¬ 
customed  to  saying  "sold  out"  when  we  receive 
orders,  for  it  is  typically  the  case  that  we  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  coin  and  get  dozens  of  orders  for  it.  Now,  we 
are  prepared  for  what  we  hope  will  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fill  all  orders  received  during  the  first  few 
weeks  the  Rare  Coin  Review  is  in  circulation.  Even 
so,  there  are  some  varieties  which  may  be  in  short 
supply,  so  we  recommend  alternate  choices. 


1916-D  AU-50  $225;  AU-55  $275;  AU-58  $345; 
MS-63  . 995.00 

All  1916  branch  mint  issues  and  those  made  early  in  1917 
have  the  mintmark  on  the  obverse,  the  only  time  this  occurs 
during  the  Liberty  Walking  series,  and  the  first  time  it  occured 
within  the  entire  half  dollar  denomination  since  1839-0. 

1916-S  Scarcest  of  the  1916  issues.  AU-55  $650; 


MS-60  . 895.00 

1917  AU-55  $89;  MS-60  . 195.00 


1917-D  Mintmark  on  Obverse.  AU-58  $395;  MS- 
60  $595;  MS-63 . 1,295.00 

1917-D  Mintmark  on  Reverse.  MS-60  .  .  .  595.00 

1917-S  Mintmark  on  Obverse.  Very  scarce  issue. 
AU-58  . 695.00 

1917-S  Mintmark  on  Reverse.  This  example  grades 
MS-60  to  MS-63 . 395.00 

Among  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  prior  to  the  mid-1930s, 
our  stock  is  in  most  instances  limited  to  just  one  example  of 
each  grade  listed.  So,  we  would  very  much  appreciate  if  you 
would  list  alternate  choices,  as  once  the  items  are  sold  we  have 
no  easy  way  to  acquire  others.  The  more  alternates  you  list, 
the  better  we  are  able  to  fill  your  order.  Alternate  choices  will 
not  be  used  unless  the  first  requested  items  have  been  sold. 
Another  good  suggestion  is  to  order  as  early  as  you  can! 


1918  AU-50  $259;  MS-63  . 795.00 

1918-D  MS-60  $795;  MS-60  to  MS-63  995.00 

1918-S  MS-60  to  MS-63  425.00 


1919  MS-63.  A  highly  prized  Philadelphia  issue. 
$2,450;  MS-64.  Very  difficult  to  locate  in  such 

high  grade . 3,650.00 

1919-D  AU-55  $995;  MS-60  very  difficult  to  find 

in  Mint  State . 2,250.00 

1919-S  AU-55.  This  specimen  has  nearly  full  mint 

lustre  . 925.00 

The  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  offered  here  were  put  to¬ 
gether  many  years  ago,  when  quality  pieces  were  much  more 
available  than  they  are  today.  As  noted,  nearly  all  of  the  pieces 
among  early  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  are  one  of  a  kind  in 
our  stock.  If  you  are  completing  a  set  of  date  and  mintmark 
varieties,  or  thinking  about  starting  one,  send  us  your  order  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  may  be  a  long  time  until  we  have  a  com¬ 
parable  selection  available— and  at  that  time  the  price  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  substantially  higher  than  it  is  today. 


1920-D  MS-64.  Smooth,  satiny  fields  .  .2,495.00 
1920-S  MS-63  .  1,975.00 


/A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1921-D  MS-60.  Lowest  mintage  issue  among  Lib¬ 
erty  Walking  half  dollars . 2,750.00 


Rare  1921-S  50c 


1921-S  MS-60  to  MS-63,  just  a  whisper 
away  from  MS-63  grade.  In  this  condition 
the  rarest  of  all  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars. 
A  prize  specimen  with  glossy,  lustrous  fields. 
An  excellent  value  for . 7,950.00 

Production  in  all  three  mints  in  1921  was  at  a  low  level, 
as  it  was  a  "recession"  year  (although  that  term  had  not 
yet  been  devised)  in  the  American  economy.  Thus,  even 
fewer  Mint  State  pieces  were  saved  than  the  low  mintages 
indicate. 


1927-S  About  Uncirculated-58  $395;  MS-60  $795; 


MS-63  . 1,975.00 

1928-S  MS-60  . 950.00 


Again  we  remind  you  that  our  stock  of  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollars  from  1916  through  the  early  1930s  is  primarily  limited 
to  just  one  of  each  coin  in  the  different  grades  listed.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  please  list  alternate  choices,  as  we  expect  our  offering 
to  sell  out  quickly 

1929-D  MS-60  $415;  MS-63  . 1,295.00 

1929-S  MS-63  or  finer.  A  very  pleasing  specimen 

of  this  issue . 995.00 

1933-S  MS-63  or  finer . 995.00 

1934  MS-63  $259;  MS-64  375.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Ever  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  cr>ins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
pri- es'  let's  get  ac rjuainterl! 


1934-D  Mint  State-60  $249;  Mint  State-60/63  $325; 


Mint  State-64 . 850.00 

1934- S  MS-63  . 750.00 

1935  MS-63  $189;  MS-64  . 295.00 

1935- D  MS-63  . 495.00 

1935-S  AU-50  $99;  MS-63 . 575.00 


1936  MS-63  $189;  MS-64  $395;  Proof-65.  One  of 
the  scarcest  and  most  desirable  of  all  modern 
Proof  issues,  just  3,901  were  minted,  and  most 
of  these  are  part  of  full  sets,  and  most  exist  to¬ 
day  in  significantly  lower  grades  than  this.  First 


order  gets  it  for . 3,450.00 

1936-D  MS-60  . 149.00 

1936-S  MS-63  $375;  MS-64 . 675.00 


What  we  call  "MS-64,”  you  may  wish  to  call  MS-65.  Such 
pieces  have  fields  of  great  beauty,  with  full  mint  lustre  and  frost. 

1937  MS-64  $395;  Proof-65.  A  beautiful  hand¬ 

picked  coin  of  a  quality  not  often  encountered 
today . 2,350.00 

The  formation  of  a  collection  of  Proof  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollars  forms  an  interesting  challenge  and,  when  completed, 
results  in  a  nice  display.  Proofs  were  made  only  from  1936 
through  1942,  a  total  of  seven  years. 

1937- S  MS-64 . 575.00 

1938  MS-63 . 265.00 

1938- D.  Key  issue.  MS-64/65  . 1,295.00 

1939  Mint  State-60  $105;  Mint  State-63  $249;  Mint 

State-64  . 315.00 

1939- D  Mint  State-60  $99;  Mint  State-63  $189; 

Mint  State-64  . 425.00 


1939- S  MS-60  $149;  MS-63  $249;  MS-65  895.00 

1940  AU-55  $25;  MS-63  $159;  MS-64.  .  .249.00 

1940- S  MS-63.  Lightly  struck  at  the  center  of  the 

obverse,  as  nearly  always  seen  on  this  issue, 
$215;  MS-64.  This  example  is  a  far  above  aver¬ 
age  strike . 545.00 

1941  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  $149;  MS-64 

$225;  Proof-65 . 1,575.00 

1941- D  AU-55  $26;  Mint  State-60  $72;  Mint  State- 

63  $215;  Mint  State-64 . 325.00 

1941- S.  One  of  the  scarcer  mintmarks  of  the  1940s. 

About  Uncirculated-50  $69;  AU-55  $79;  MS-63 
$575;  MS-64  . 775.00 

1942  AU-55  $19;  Mint  State-63  $149;  Mint  State- 

64  $225;  Mint  State-65  . 479.00 

1942- D  AU-55  $26;  MS-60  $89;  MS-63  $249; 

MS-64  . 325.00 

1942-S  AU-55  $59;  MS-63  $375;  MS-64  495.00 

1943  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  $69;  MS-61  $139;  MS-64 


$195;  MS-65  . 479.00 

Special  "Capital"  Display  Holder  Offer:  Let  us  help 
you  store  and  display  a  set  of  Liberty  Walking 
half  dollars.  If  you  buy  any  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollar  from  this  issue— one  or  more  coins  from 
1916  through  1947,  you  can  purchase  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  discount  one  or  two  of  the  following 
holders.  Otherwise,  they  are  available  at  the  list 
price.  Please  order  bv  stock  number: 

8x10  "Capital"  display  holder  for  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollars  1941-1947-D— to  display  a 
complete  "short  set"  of  the  series— a  popular 
way  to  collect.  Twenty  openings.  $28.95  regu¬ 
lar  price.  Special  net:  $20.00  (Stock  No. 
CAP-469LW) 

8x14  "Capital"  display  holder  for  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollars  1916-1935-S.  Thirty-two 
openings.  $35.50.  Special  net:  $25.00.  (Stock  No. 
CAP-BVD50A) 

8x14  "Capital"  display  holder  for  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollars  1936-1947-D.  Thirty-three 
openings.  $35.50.  Special  net:  $25.00.  (Stock  No. 
CAP-BVD50B) 

NOTE:  The  preceding  two  holders  as  a  pair  cover  the  entire 
series  from  1916  to  1947-D. 

1943-D  MS-60  $99;  MS-63  $249;  MS-64.315.00 

Special  Liberty  Walking  Coin  Deals:  Let  us  help 
you  start  a  set  of  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars 
by  offering  you  some  special  deals  on  coins! 
Date  and  mintmark  varieties  are  of  our  choice. 

Four  different  AU-55  Philadelphia  Mint  coins, 
regular  price  $76,  special  net:  $70.  Request  Lib¬ 
erty  Walking  Special  No.  64-22. 

Four  different  Philadelphia  Mint  Liberty  Walk¬ 
ing  half  dollars,  MS-63.  A  value  of  at  least  $586 
at  our  regular  prices.  Special  net:  $495.  Liber¬ 
ty  Walking  Special  No.  64-23. 

Liberty  Walking  MS-63  Grand  Starter  Collec¬ 
tion:  Issues  of  our  choice,  1941  through  1947, 
MS-63  grade.  $2,000  or  more  value  at  our  regu¬ 
lar  prices.  Special  Net,  one  offer  per  client: 
$1,750.  Liberty  Walking  Special  No.  64-24. 

1943- S  Mint  State-60  $169;  Mint  State-63  $395; 

MS-64 . 525.00 

1944  AU-55  $19;  MS-63  $149;  MS-64  .  .  .  195.00 

1944- D  Mint  State-60  $79;  Mint  State-63  $239; 

MS-64 . 315.00 

1944-S  Mint  State-60  $99;  Mint  State-63  $215; 

MS-64  . 395.00 


1945  About  Uncirculated-55  $19;  MS-60  $59;  MS- 

63  $149;  MS-64  . 195.00 

Again  wp  encourage  you  to  review  this  offering  of  Lil>ert> 
Walking  half  dollars  very  carefully.  It  may  be  many  years,  if  ever, 
until  we  have  an  equivalent  listing  available.  Use  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  start  on  a  complete  set  from  191b  through  1947,  or  an 
expanded  short  set  from  the  early  19M)s  through  1447,  or  a  short 
set  from  1941  onward  VW  call  your  attention  in  iMrticular  to 
the  MS-63  coins;  pieces  whuh  are  very,  very  close  to  MS-bS 
but  which  typically  sell  for  a  fraition  ol  the  MS-b5  price-  all 
lidding  up  to  an  excellent  va/ue 

1945-D  AU-55  $25;  MS-60  $79,  MS-63  $195;  MS- 

64  $275;  MS-65  595.1H) 
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Beautiful  Coins  at  Affordable  Prices... 
And  Three  Ways  to  Buy  Them! 


Everyone  seems  to  want  aesthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  coins  in  superb  condition — so  for  months 
we  have  been  offering  Proof  Franklin  half  dol¬ 
lars,  and  our  customers  have  been  delighted! 

o  ne  of  the  reasons  we  are  able  to  please  the 
most  particular  customer  is  because  we  buy 


the  entire  Proof  set  just  to  get  the  half  dollar 
it  contains.  We  buy  only  mint-fresh  perfect 
sets,  carefully  remove  the  half  dollar,  and 
place  it  in  a  Capital  brand  holder  (which  in¬ 
sure  that  the  coin  will  maintain  its  beautiful 
appearance  for  years  to  come). 

Our  complete  and  partial  sets  of  Proof 


Franklin  half  dollars  are  not  casually  assem¬ 
bled,  but  rather  we  take  the  extra  time  and 
choose  only  the  nicest  coins.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  the  quality  you  receive. 


Order  your  Proof  Franklin  halves  today,  and 
select  one  of  our  three  ways  to  buy. 


e  Complete  Franklin  Collection. 

This  includes  all  14  coins,  one  of  each  date 
1950  through  1963.  This  impressive  complete 
collection  is  housed  in  a  Capital  brand 
holder  which  displays  the  coins  to  their  full 
Proof-65  advantage. 

e  complete  collection  of  14  coins  is  priced 
at  just  $1,895. 


e  Starter  Collection  of  Franklins. 

This  best-seller  includes  nine  fully  brilliant 
Proof-65  coins,  1955  though  1963.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  a  beautiful  display  noldcr,  which  also 
has  openings  for  the  1950  through  1954  is¬ 
sues.  The  nine-coin  starter  set  is  very  afforda¬ 
bly  priced  at  just  $995. 


e  Franklin  Package.  This  option  al¬ 
lows  you  to  purchase  the  same  choice 
Proof-65  quality  coins  and  earn  a  substantial 
added  value  bonus.  Send  just  $2,500  and  we 
will  send  you  one  complete  collection  of  14 
coins— plus  more  than  $855  worth  of  addi¬ 
tional  Franklins!  This  is  a  total  value  of 
$2,750  or  more  at  our  regular  prices. 


Try  one  of  these  Franklin  half  dollar  packages. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  quality  of  the  coins  you  receive. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1945- S  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  .  195.00 

1946  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $159;  MS-64  $210;  MS-65 

. 525.00 

1946- D  Mint  State-60  $90;  Mint  State-63  $149; 

MS-64  . 215.00 

1946- S  Mint  State-60  $95;  Mint  State-63  $169; 

MS-64  295.00 

1947  MS-60  $105;  MS-63  $195;  MS-64  $249;  MS-65 

. 595.00 

1947- D  Mint  State-60  $95;  Mint  State-63  $159; 

MS-64 . 325.00 

Here  ends  our  listing  of  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars.  Review 
the  preceding  selection  carefully,  and  be  sure  to  note  our  spe¬ 
cial  offers  on  coin  groups  and  holders. 


FRANKLIN  HALF  DOLLARS 

1948- D  MS-63  Full  Bell  Lines  (henceforth  abbreviat¬ 
ed  as  FBL)  . 27.00 

1949- D  MS-63  FBL  . 65.00 

1949-S  MS-64.  The  key  issue  in  the  Franklin  half 

dollar  series . 195.00 


1950  Proof-65  (ANACS).  First  Proof  Franklin  half 
dollar  issue.  Really  outstanding  example  which 
others  would  probably  call  Proof-67  .950.00 

Use  this  listing  as  an  opportunity  to  build  a  set  of  beautiful 
Proof  Franklin  half  dollars  of  the  years  issued:  1950  through 
1963  inclusive.  Such  makes  a  very  attractive  display.  We  have 
acquired  a  number  of  really  beautiful  hand-picked  coins,  so 
if  quality  is  on  your  mind,  you've  come  to  the  right  place! 


1950- D  MS-63  . 37.00 

1951- D  MS-63  FBL . 49.00 

1952  Proof-65  (ANACS) . 395.00 

All  Proof  Franklin  half  dollars  in  this  listing  have  FBL. 

1952- S  MS-63  . 49.00 

1953  MS-63  $35;  Proof-65  (ANACS) _ 235.00 

1954  Proof-65  (ANACS) . 149.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

EvfT  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prires*  let's  get  af  quainter!! 


Silver  Dollars 


1795  FLOWING  HAIR  $1 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  VC-8.  $950;  VF20  2,495;  VWO 
to  EF-40  . 3,895.00 

EF-40  1795  FLOWING  HAIR  $1 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Three  leaves  beneath  wing.  El^ 
40.  Some  lustre  remains  in  protected  areas.  An 
attractive  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  of  all  silver  dollar  designs . 4,975.00 

This  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  offers  you  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  consider  several  different  grades  of  the  Flowing  Hair  style. 
Pick  out  one  for  your  typ)e  set! 


AU-55  1795  Silver  Dollar 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Bolender-12a.  Three 
leaves  beneath  each  wing.  Choice  AU-55. 
A  Rarity-7  die  variety,  according  to  Bolender. 
This  issue  is  a  rare  sub-variety  that  is  readi¬ 
ly  identifiable  by  a  large  vertical  die  break 
from  the  rim  to  the  center  of  Miss  Liberty's 
hair,  as  illustrated.  According  to  Bolender, 
just  one  example  was  known  when  he  did 
his  reference  in  1950— -and  that  was  a  piece 
in  his  own  collection.  This  coin  is  equally 
appealing  to  the  type  collector  as  well  as 
the  variety  specialist .  13,850.00 


Mint  State  1795  Silver  Dollar 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  B-6.  MS-60  if  not  finer. 
This  is  the  Harry  Einstein  Collection  coin. 
Lot  1727.  The  piece  has  some  lightness  of 
strike  around  the  borders  and  at  the  very 
centers,  as  normal  for  the  issue.  The  fields 
are  satiny  and  lustrous.  The  coin  is  one  of 
the  finest  extant  examples  of  the  issue  and 
could  be  called  MS-63  without  much  fear 
of  contradiction.  A  lovely  piece  for  the  type 
set  collector .  17,950.00 


AU  1795  Small  Eagle  $1 


1795  Draped  Bust  obverse,  Small  Eagle 
reverse,  second  design  type  of  the  year,  and 
scarcer  of  the  two.  AU-50.  A  remarkably 
sharp  strike  with  excellent  definition  of  de¬ 
tail  throughout.  Held  to  a  certain  angle  to 
the  light,  prooflike  surface  can  be  seen.  A 
superb  piece,  and  an  excellent  value  for  the 
grade . 6,995.00 


1797  Stars  10x6.  M2.  Pleasing  light  gray  toning. 
Popular  and  scarce  style  with  Draped  Bust  ob¬ 
verse  and  small  eagle  reverse . 995.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1799  VF-20  $850;  EMO  $1,395;  AU-50  (ANACS). 
A  beautiful  specimen  with  much  original  mint 
lustre . 3,250.00 


1800  F-12  obverse,  VF-20  reverse  (ANACS)  $625; 
VF-20  $850;  AU-50.  A  very  desirable  specimen 
for  date  or  type . 2995.00 


1802  VF-30  if  not  finer.  Scarce  date  .  .  .  1,295.00 


GOBRECHT  SILVER  DOLLARS 


1836  Gobrecht  Silver  Dollar.  C.  COBRECFIT  F.  on 
base.  We  have  acquired  a  group  of  1836 
Gobrecht  dollars— the  most  extensive  offering 
ever  in  our  Rare  Coin  Rev/ew— and  we  invite 


you  to  select  one  for  your  silver  dollar  collec¬ 
tion.  The  issue  is  exce^ingly  popular  (see  foot¬ 
note).  VF-20.  Inverted  reverse  $3,450;  Proof-50 
Regular  reverse  orientation  $4,950;  Proof-50.  In¬ 
verted  reverse  $4,950;  Proof-60  with  attractive 
light  gray  surfaces.  Inverted  reverse  $7,950; 
Proof-60.  With  gunmetal  blue  toning.  Inverted 
reverse . 7,950.00 

Robert  W  )ulian  has  shown  that  1636  Gobrecht  silver  dol¬ 
lars  produced  in  December  1836  (with  obverse  and  reverse  in 
regular  alignment)  and  on  March  31,  1837  (with  obverse  and 
reverse  aligned  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  eagle  flying 
horizontally  across  the  field)  were  placed  into  circulation  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Although  the  issues  minted  in  1836 
can  be  considered  patterns,  the  placing  of  the  pieces  in  circu¬ 
lation  gives  them  the  status  of  a  regular  issue.  Additional  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  coins  can  be  found  on  pages  162  and 
163  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins. 

LIBERTY  SEATED  SILVER  DOLLARS 

1842  EF-45  $395;  AU-55  . 695.00 


Superb  1844  Dollar 


1844  MS-64.  A  superb  specimen  of  one 
of  the  scarcest  business  strike  issues  in  the 
entire  Liberty  Seated  dollar  series.  Just  a  few 
equivalent  examples  exist  in  numismatics. 
A  prize  piece  which  would  probably  sell  if 
we  priced  it  for  several  thousand  dollars 
more  than  our  valuation  of . 5,450.00 


1846-0  VG-8 . 169.00 


Landmark  1846-0  Dollar 


1846-0  MS-63.  A  landmark  coin.  Sharply  struck 
and  with  attractive  light  gray  and  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  known  to  ex¬ 
ist;  a  piece  which  is  probably  among  the  top 
three  or  four.  As  a  survey  of  offerings  indicates, 
very  few  Uncirculated  1846-0  dollars  exist,  even 
MS-60— never  mind  MS-63!  At  the  time  of  re¬ 
lease  there  was  no  interest  in  collecting  coins 
by  mintmark  varieties,  so  the  survival  of  speci¬ 


mens  was  strictly  a  matter  of  chance.  Once  this 
coin  is  sold,  we  doubt  if  an  offer  of  double  our 
price  would  secure  a  duplicate.  A  remarkable 


piece . 8,900.00 

1847  EF-45  $395;  AU-50  . 695.00 

1850-0  M2 . 315.00 

1857  VF^20.  Scarce  date . 385.00 


Classic  1858  Proof  Dollar 


1858  Proof-60  or  finer.  Beautiful  light  gray 
and  gunmetal  toning.  A  pristine  piece  which 
has  never  been  cleaned  or  dipped.  The  is¬ 
sue  is  one  of  the  great  classics  in  the  silver 
dollar  series,  a  Proof-only  date.  Typically,  ex¬ 
amples  come  on  the  market  only  when  great 
collections  are  dispersed.  A  prime  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  specialist . 8,250.00 


1861  MS-63  (in  PCGS  holder).  A  remarkably  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  with  light  golden  toning.  In  Mint  State 
the  1861  dollar  is  an  extreme  rarity.  The  coin 
offered  here  is  certainly  one  the  top  dozen  or 
two  finest  known . 3,950.00 

This  issue  is  a  prime  example  of  a  numismatic  classic,  an 
important  rarity,  being  available  for  a  low  four-figure  price.  On 
today's  market  there  are  many  excellent  opportunities. 


1862  About  Uncirculated-58  (in  PCGS  holder). 
Most  of  the  original  mint  lustre  remains.  Light 
golden  toning.  Exceedingly  rare  in  high  grade 
business  strike  form.  In  fact,  it  would  be  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  designate  the  issue  as  a  major  rar¬ 
ity  in  this  grade]  . 2,395.00 

1865  EF45 . 795.00 

1870  EF-40  395.00 

1871  VF-20  $255;  VF-30  (ANACS)  $275;  About 

Uncirculated-50  595.00 

1872  AU-50  59S00 
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B.  Max  Mehl:  The  1913  Nickel  Man 

/A  fortune  built  on  a  nickel 


By  Tom  La  Mar  re 


Fort  Worth  wasn't  exactly  the  coin  col¬ 
lectors'  capital  in  1900.  Yet  a  shoe  clerk 
turned  coin  dealer,  put  the  city  on  the  numis¬ 
matic  map  and  made  coins  big  business — really 
big,  as  Ed  Sullivan  would  say.  There  was  a  bit 
of  show  biz  in  B.  Max  Mehl,  too. 

Born  in  Lithuania  in  1884,  Mehl  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  nine.  Before 
long  he  was  collecting  coins  and  swapping 
duplicates  with  other  numismatists.  While 
working  as  a  shoe  clerk,  Mehl  started  a  part- 
time  coin  business  in  1900  and  issued  his  first 
coin  circular  in  1903.  Then  came  his  first  fixed 
price  list  in  1904  and  his  first  auction  sale  in 
1906. 

In  July  1906  Mehl  gave  up  the  shoe  business 
in  order  to  concentrate  on  coins.  In  an  ad  in 
The  Numismatist  he  announced,  "With  pleasure  I  beg  to  advise  my 
friends  and  patrons  that  I  now  devote  all  my  time  to  the  coin  business. 
Before  it  was  only  a  'sideline'  with  me  but  thanks  to  the  esteemed  pa¬ 
tronage  favored  me  by  many  of  the  'faithful,'  my  business  grew  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  other  interests  and  devote 
all  my  time  to  serving  those  who  find  me  worthy  of  a  share  of  their 
esteemed  numismatic  favors. 

"I  only  wish  to  state  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  serve  you  most  satis¬ 
factory  (sic)  and  your  favor  will  certainly  be  appreciated.  I  shall  try  my 
very  utmost  to  merit  same.  Kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  whether  buyer 
or  seller.  Give  me  a  chance  to  show  you  how  nice  I  can  take  care  of 
your  favors.  Your  want  list  will  have  my  best  attention.  B.  Max  Mehl, 
Numismatist,  PO  Box  826,  Fort  Worth,  Texas." 

By  1908  he  was  publishing  Mehl's  Numismatic  Monthly,  in  which 
he  boasted,  "As  to  the  publisher  I  only  wish  to  mention  my  success 
in  the  numismatic  field.  Within  less  than  two  years  I  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  good  share  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  numis¬ 
matists  of  the  country.  My  sales  in  1907  aggregate  $25,000.  And  the 
prospects  of  the  future  are  very  promising  indeed."  Mehl  was  never  one 
to  show  modesty. 

In  subsequent  years  he  had  cause  to  brag,  too.  Most  of  the  United 
States  rarities  passed  through  his  hands  at  least  once.  In  1946  he  sold 
an  1894-S  dime  (one  of  only  24  minted)  for  $2,325 — peanuts  now,  but 
big  money  in  the  1940s.  The  same  year,  Mehl  also  sold  the  Stickney 
specimen  1804  dollar  for  $10,500,  the  highest  price  ever  realized  by 
a  coin  at  that  time.  There  must  have  been  gasps  of  disbelief  from  old- 
timers  who  had  been  astounded  when  Mehl  sold  a  Brasher  doubloon 
for  $3,000  in  1922  (the  Ten  Eyck  sale).  Another  rarity  auctioned  by  the 
Texas  dealer  was  the  finest  known  specimen  of  the  1793  Liberty  Cap 
cent.  It  realized  $2,000. 

No  wonder  Mehl  attracted  the  leading  collectors  as  his  clients.  Fie 


B.  Max  Mehl:  "It  is  my 
business  to  buy  and  sell 
coins." 


handled  the  Albert  A.  Grinnell  paper  money  col¬ 
lection  ($39,000),  the  Waldo  Newcomer  Collection 
($220,000)  and  the  William  C.  Atwater  Collection 
($153,514).  The  "Royal  Sale,"  consisting  of  coins 
from  the  collections  of  King  Farouk  and  Dr.  Alien- 
burger,  brought  $116,467. 

However,  retail  sales  from  the  Mehl  building  were 
his  bread  and  butter,  thanks  to  advertising.  Recall¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  his  coin  business,  Mehl  said, 
"I  noticed  that  no  effort  was  being  made  by  any¬ 
one  to  popularize  coin  collecting  and  to  create  new 
collectors.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  to  try  advertis¬ 
ing  in  general  publications.  My  first  Targe'  adver- 
tisment  appeared  in  Colliers— a  five-liner  at  the 
huge  cost,  at  least  to  me  then,  of  $12.50." 

Mehl  wisely  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  pop¬ 
ularize  coin  collecting  in  order  to  make  the  hobby 
big  business.  Consequently,  his  goal  was  not  only 
to  sell  coins  but  to  "sell"  coin  collecting.  Running 
ads  in  numismatic  publications  was  not  enough; 
Mehl  also  advertised  in  general  interest  magazines 
like  The  American  Weekly  and  The  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

When  commercial  radio  began,  Mehl  was  quick 
to  see  its  possibilities.  In  an  ad  in  the  June  1933 
issue  of  The  Numismatist,  he  proclaimed,  "Coins 
by  radio...  Being  aware  of  changing  conditions,  and 
although  I  spent  over  $50,000  this  season  for  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  advertising,  I  am  now  enter¬ 
ing  the  radio  field. 

"Since  January  8th,  when  my  first  broadcast  ap¬ 
peared  over  WMAQ,  Chicago,  and  which  proved 
very  successful,  I  have  had  numismatic  programs 
on  the  air  on  no  less  than  50  stations,  including 
all  of  the  larger  broadcasting  stations  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  a  cost  of  over  $14,000. 

"Radio  advertising  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  be¬ 
sides  these  broadcasts  proving  of  value  to  my  own 
business,  it  is  proving  of  inestimable  value  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  every  collection  as  well  as 
creating  business  for  all  numismatic  dealers. 

"And,  incidentally,  of  course,  this  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  my  sales  are  so  successful,  and 
why  I  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  your  coins:  I  have 
the  recognized  largest  distribution  as  well  as  the 
largest  source  of  supply." 

Mehl  claimed  that  he  was  never  burned  in  any 
of  his  purchases.  "I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that 
nothing  can  be  successfully  counterfeited,"  he  ex¬ 
plained.  "And  my  experience  has  tended  to  prove 
it.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  one  must 
know  how  to  tell  the  true  from  the  counterfeit.  It 
is  a  matter  of  knowledge.  I  have  never  been  taken 
in  by  a  counterfeit,  even  of  a  coin  of  a  country  or 
age  in  which  I  am  not  particularly  an  authority.  No 
man,  to  be  sure,  can  be  an  absolute  authority  with 
respect  to  all  coins.  There  are  specialists  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  in  all  others.  I  am  supposed  to  be  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  American  coins.  There  are  authorities  in  the 
coinage  of  other  countries.  If  I  am  not  sure  about 
a  coin,  I  always  know  when  to  find  a  man  who  can 
be  sure  about  it.  No  coin  or  note  can  be  counter¬ 
feited  successfully.  I  mean  it  cannot  be  counterfeited 
so  that  an  expert  cannot  tell  it  from  the  true." 

A  typical  Mehl  ad  stated,  "Right  now  I  will  pay 
$50  for  1913  Liberty  Head  nickels  (not  Buffalo),  $UX) 
for  1894  dimes,  "S"  mint,  $8  for  1853  quarters.  No 
Arrows,  $200  each  for  1884  and  1885  si  Ivin  trade 
dollars,  10  cents  each  for  1912  "S"  mint  nickels..." 
The  catchf  Rnrple  had  to  buy  Mehl's  .Star  Rare  Com 
hook  at  one  dollar  per  cofiy  to  know  which  coins 
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were  valuable.  In  addition,  Mehl  offered  an  illus¬ 
trated  coin  folder  for  only  four  cents. 

The  ads  never  brought  in  a  1913  Liberty  nickel— at 
least  not  at  $50.  But  they  did  contribute  to  Mehl's 
wealth.  A  million  copies  of  the  Star  catalogue  were 
sold.  To  keep  up  with  the  demand,  the  Mehl  build¬ 
ing  was  equipped  with  its  own  printing  shop.  Not 
everyone  liked  what  they  read.  Many  newcomers 
to  coin  collecting  were  disappointed  to  find  there 
was  a  difference  between  an  1885  trade  dollar  and 
an  1885  Morgan  dollar,  or  a  1913  Buffalo  nickel  and 
a  1913  Liberty  nickel.  While  some  people  may  have 
felt  victimized,  though,  others  discovered  a  new 
hobby. 

Mehl  dealt  with  beginners  and  advanced  collec¬ 
tors  alike.  He  tried  for  years  to  get  Colonel  E.H.R. 
Green  as  a  customer  and  finally  succeeded  (Green's 
purchases  were  legendary;  he  owned  all  five  1913 
Liberty  nickels).  Another  one  of  Mehl's  customers 
was  Amon  G.  Carter. 

But  Mehl  himself  gave  up  coin  collecting  when 
he  established  his  business.  "A  man  cannot  collect 
that  in  which  he  deals,"  he  said.  "It  is  my  business 
to  buy  and  sell  coins,  so  I  am  not  a  coin  collec¬ 
tor."  Instead,  he  specialized  in  autographs. 

Mehl  sold  more  than  coins;  he  sold  an  image. 
Ads  pictured  the  Mehl  building,  Mehl  standing  in 
front  of  his  luxurious  home,  or  other  scenes  intend¬ 
ed  to  depict  the  dealer  as  a  coin  tycoon. 

In  1950  Mehl  published  a  small  booklet  titled 
Recognition  of  50  Years  of  Numismatic  Service, 
which  marked  his  golden  anniversary  as  a  coin 
dealer.  It  was  a  tribute  booklet,  full  of  the  kind  of 
testimonials  that  he^used  in  magazine  ads.  Mehl 
was  acknowledged  a's  the  dean  of  American  coin 
dealers,  a  role  that  he  accepted  as  a  matter  of  record. 

In  1949  Mehl  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post— no  doubt  he  was  delight¬ 
ed  to  get  some  free  space  in  the  magazine  which 
had  featured  so  many  of  his  ads.  For  his  efforts  to 
promote  coin  collecting,  he  was  awarded  an  hon¬ 
orary  membership  in  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  in  1950. 

Mehl's  ads  are  now  yellowed  and  the  prices  in 
the  Star  catalogue  look  ridiculously  cheap.  Fort 
Worth's  famous  numismatist,  who  died  in  1957  at 
age  74,  probably  wouldn't  believe  the  prices  in  the 
current  edition  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins.  But  he  was  the  one  who  helped  make  those 
valuations  possible  by  popularizing  the  hobby. 
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A  typical  Mehl  ad  from  the  1940s.  The 
Mehl  building  is  pictured  just  above  the 
coupon. 


Dan  Webber  Writes 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
Dan  Webber: 

"Dear  Dave, 

"I  read  all  of  your  articles  I  can  find,  but  the  best 
I've  ever  read  was  that  in  the  Monthly  Summary 
of  the  December  1986  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter— 
your  article  "The  Collector  Is  King."  Not  only  was 
this  article  100%,  but  is  a  real  "Proof-200"! 

Several  weeks  ago  I  told  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  the  same  thing.  I'm  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  certified  coins.  The  price  is  not  worth  it,  and 
the  certificate  may  be  worth  nothing  a  few  weeks 
later;  some  may  be  worth  nothing  the  next  day.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  let  investors  buy  the  coins 
in  such  new  grades  as  MS-68.  Among  collectors, 
who  knows  the  difference?  I  have  NEVER  found  any¬ 
one  in  the  coin  hobby,  or  out  of  the  coin  hobby, 
who  can  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  many, 
many  confusing  grades  used  today. 

"Our  local  coin  club  has  voted  to  buy  your  latest 
coin  book  and  give  it  to  our  library. 

"Sincerely, 

"Dan  Webber." 


From  "Coin  World" 

The  following  is  reprinted  verbatim  from  the  Let¬ 
ters  to  the  Editor  page  of  Coin  World,  December 
17,  1986: 

Practicing  What  He  Preaches 

1  have  read  in  the  editorial  pages  of  Coin  World 
many  horror  stories  about  how  the  collector  has 
been  treated  unfairly  by  some  coin  dealers.  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  a  dealer  who  has  proven  by  his 
actions  to  be  the  dealer  he  leads  you  to  believe  he 
is.  These  claims  are  not  statements  of  what  he 
would,  or  would  not  do,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  but  what  are  the  guidelines  of  what  should 
be  done,  if  certain  circumstances  do  arise. 

I  had  an  occasion  to  test  the  theory  of  this  deal¬ 
er.  In  June  of  1985,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  silver  medal  of  some  importance.  I  thought, 
from  the  description,  it  was  a  United  States  Mint 
product.  When  I  received  the  medal,  I  inspected 
it  for  condition  only,  and  found  it  to  be  as  it  was 
described. 

In  November  of  this  year,  I  had  the  occasion  to 
compare  this  medal  with  French  mint-struck  me¬ 
dals  of  the  same  kind,  and  found  that  my  United 
States  Mint  medal  was,  in  fact,  a  French  mint-struck 
medal,  with  the  edge  skillfully  tooled  to  remove 
the  word  ARGENT.  When  I  discovered  this  fact,  I 
wrote  the  dealer,  told  him  what  I  found,  and  my 
reasons  for  what  I  believed  had  happened. 

Within  three  days,  I  had  a  phone  call  asking  me 
to  expand  on  my  theories,  and  then  a  request  to 
send  the  medal  back,  so  it  could  be  examined  by 
their  expert.  The  next  day  I  had  a  letter  confirming 
our  phone  conversation.  When  the  medal  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  their  firm,  the  same  day,  I  received  a 
phone  call  telling  me  what  I  had  suspected  was  true. 
In  two  more  days,  1  had  a  letter  saying  that  money 
would  be  refunded,  and  thanking  me  for  bringing 
this  to  their  attention. 

The  dealer,  Q.  David  Bowers,  has  the  reputation 
for  being  a  fine  numismatist,  a  good  researcher,  an 
informative  author,  but  most  of  all,  in  my  opinion, 
a  man  who  practices  what  he  preaches. 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you,  because  I  believe  this 
story  should  be  told. 

Philip  F.  Keller 

Address  withheld  by  request. 


Order  Early 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


MORGAN  SILVER  DOLLARS 


1878  8  Tailfathers.  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  $169;  MS- 
64  $625;  Proof-60  to  63,  if  not  full  Proof-63. 


A  glittering  specimen . 1,895.00 

1878  7  Tailfeathers  MS-60  . 89.00 

1878  7/8  Tailfeathers.  MS-63  . 189.00 

1878-CC  MS-60  149.00 


1878-S  MS-63  $119;  roll  of  20  MS-63  pieces  (just 
one  roll  available)  $1,900;  MS-64  .  .  .  .495.00 
1879  MS-60  . 69.00 


one  roll  available)  $1,900;  MS-64  .  .  .  .495.00 
1879  MS-60  . 69.00 


Key  1879-CC  Morgan  $1 


1879-CC  perfect  mintmark.  MS-63.  An  attractive 
example  of  one  of  the  key  issues  in  a  Morgan 
dollar  set . 2,750.00 

1879- S  Mint  State-60  $69;  Mint  State-63  $119; 

MS-64  289.00 

1880- CC  MS-60,  scratch  on  obverse  $140;  MS-60 

$249,  MS-64  849.00 

1880-S  Mint  State-60  $59;  Mint  State-63  $119; 
MS-64  289.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


Superb  1881  Proof  $1 


1881  Proof-64/65.  Just  a  whisper  away  from  Proof- 
65,  save  for  a  tiny  rim  mark.  Finer  than  what 
many  have  called  MS-65  or  better.  Gorgeous 
light  golden  toning  at  the  center  changes  to 
electric  blue  at  the  borders.  Certainly  one  of  the 
finest  Proofs  in  existence.  An  item  for  the 


connoisseur . 4,395.00 


1881-0  MS-63 . 119.00 

1881-S  MS-63  $119;  MS-64  . 239.00 

1882  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  . 119.00 


Superb  1882  Proof  $1 


1882  Proof-64.  A  superb  specimen.  Rare  so  fine. 
First  order  gets  it  for . 4,195.00 


First  order  gets  it  for . 4,195.00 


1882-CC  MS-60  $149;  MS-60/65  (AN ACS)  $179; 

MS-63  $259;  MS-64 . 575.00 

1882-0  MS-60  $55;  MS-63  .  129.00 

1882-S  MS-64  . 279.00 

1883  MS-60  $59;  MS-63 . 119.00 


Superb  Proof  1883  $1 


1883  Proof-64.  A  superb  specimen  of  this  issue. 
Scarce  in  Proof  grade . 4,195.00 


In  generdi,  Moi^dn  Proof  dollars  are  much  rarer  than  the  min¬ 
tages  rndrcate.  At  the  time  of  issue  it  was  not  possible  to  buy 
Prrxjf  silver  coins  separately  Rather,  collectors  had  to  purchase 
all  t>f  the  silver  coins  as  a  group  Morgan  dollars  were  not  popu¬ 
lar,  due  to  their  high  face  value  (the  face  value  alone  Ix-ing  eciual 
to  atniut  a  day's  wages  at  the  time),  so  countless  numbers  were 
simply  "s()ent  "  It  is  probably  the  case  that  of  the  1,0  td  PriMif 


Morgan  dollars  minted  in  1883,  fewer  than  half  that  number 
exist  today,  and  of  the  survivers  few  equal  the  quality  we  now 
offer. 


1883-CC  MS-60  $145;  MS-60/63  (ANACS)  $159; 
MS-63  $259;  MS-64 . 549.00 

1883- S  MS-60.  This  is  a  scarce  San  Francisco  issue 
. 515.00 

1884  MS-60 . 59.00 

1884  Proof-63.  A  brilliant  and  quite  attractive  speci¬ 
men  of  this  scarce  issue  . 2,750.00 

1884- CC  Mint  State-60  $145;  Mint  StateT60/63 

(ANACS)  $159;  MS-63  . 259.00 

1884-0  Mint  State-60  $59;  Mint  State-60/63 
(ANACS)  $79;  MS-63  $99;  MS-63,  prooflike 
$169;  MS-64  . 279.00 

1884- S.  Scarce  issue.  About  Uncirculated-50  $215; 

AU-58  . 495.00 

Early  Morgan  Dollar  Special:  Here's  a  nice  start 
on  a  group  of  early  Morgan  dollars,  including 
three  of  the  popular  Carson  City  issues:  1878- 
CC  MS-60.  Regular  price  $149;  1878-S  MS-63. 
Regular  price  $119;  1883-CC  MS-60/63  regular 
price  $159;  1884-CC  MS-60/63.  Regular  price 
$159.  At  our  regular  prices  these  total  $576  and 
have  been  good  sellers  at  those  figures.  How¬ 
ever,  request  our  "Morgan  Dollar  Special  64- 
25"  and  you  can  buy  the  group  of  four  for495.00 

1885  MS-60  $59;  MS-63 . 119.00 

1885- CC  MS-60  $289;  MS-60/63  (ANACS)  $419; 

MS-65  .  1,750.00 

1885- 0  MS-60  $59;  MS-63 . 119.00 

1886  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 119.00 

1886- S.  Scarce  San  Francisco  issue.  MS-60/63  $249; 

MS-63.  A  sparkling  piece  taken  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  roll  $359;  or  buy  three  for . 990.00 

1887  MS-63  $119;  MS-64 . 295.00 


1887-S  MS-60/63  $169;  MS-63  $315;  or  buy  three 


for  . 975.00 

1888  MS-60 . 59.00 

1888- 0  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 119.00 

1889  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 119.00 

1889- CC.  Scarcest  of  the  Carson  City  dollars.  G-4 

$115;  AU-55  . 3,450.00 

1890  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  .  139.00 


Gem  Proof  1890  Dollar 

1890  Proof-65.  A  Gem  specimen  with  delicate 
light  toning.  Certainly  one  of  the  finest  remain¬ 
ing  in  existence  of  this  issue.  The  coin  is  dou¬ 
bly  desirable.  First,  with  a  mintage  of  just  590 
pieces,  it  posts  the  lowest  production  figure  for 
any  Proof  Morgan  dollar  from  1879  to  1904!  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  related  Uncirculated  pieces  are  very 
desirable  in  their  own  right,  and  a  business 
strike,  MS-65  with  prooflike  surface,  would  on 
its  own  be  worth  several  thousand  dollars.  This 
Gem  Proof  is  certainly  one  of  the  top  several 
dozen  finest  known  of  this  date  and  has  to  be 


a  superb  value  for . 7,850.00 


1890-CC  MS-60  $295;  MS-60/63  325;  MS-63  $495; 

MS-64  . 995.00 

1890-S  MS-60  $99;  MS-63 . 189.00 


1891  AU-55  $59;  MS-64/65.  Gorgeous  light  gold¬ 
en  toning.  One  of  the  finest  business  strikes  ex¬ 
tant  of  this  highly  prized  Philadelphia  Mint  issue 

. 1,495.00 

1891-CC  MS-60  $275;  MS-60/63  (ANACS)  $310; 

MS-63  .  495.00 

1891-S  MS-60  $110;  MS-63  190.00 

1892.  Highly  prized  Philadelphia  Mint  issue  MS- 
60  $189;  MS-63  449.00 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


Gem  1892  Dollar 


1892  Proof-65.  An  immaculate  piece. 
Frosty  cameo  devices  and  just  a  hint  of  light 
toning.  An  outstanding  value  .  .  .  7,950.00 


1892-CC  AU-50  $235;  MS-64  . 1,350.00 

1892- 0  MS-60/63  $189;  MS-63  $495;  breaking  up 

a  roll  of  these  (!),  so  we  can  offer  you  five  pieces 
for  just  $2,000;  MS-64.  The  1892-0  is  rarely 
seen  in  this  grade  . 1,495.00 

1893  MS-60  $349;  ^1S-64.  A  very  scarce  and  desira¬ 
ble  issue  .  .  .  .  ! . 1,495.00 

1893- CC  MS-60  $895;  MS-63  $2,350;  MS-64.  This 

example  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen  in 
recent  years . 4,650.00 

1893-0  AU-58.  You  must  look  closely  to  discover 
the  light  cabinet  friction . 425.00 


1893- S  Good-4  $625;  Extremely  Fine-40.  Key  San 

Francisco  issue . 2,995.00 

1894  EF-45  $379;  MS-63  $1,795;  Proof-60  to  63. 
Brilliant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  at  just1,850.00 

1894- 0  MS-63.  A  very  attractive  example  of  this 

scarce  issue .  1,295.00 


1894-S  MS-60  $425;  MS-63 . 895.00 


It's  About  the  "Hard  Times"  in  1837 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  jack  Det- 
wiler,  a  West  Coast  reader: 

"Dear  Dave, 

"I  am  sharing  with  you  an  1837  letter  (stampless 
cover)  because  Russell  Rulau  indicated  that  you 
were  interested  in  historical  information  relating  to 
Flard  Times  tokens.  I  refer  to  Russ  Rulau's  Hard 
Times  Token  book,  first  edition,  page  49,  second 
column,  the  last  paragraph  above  the  illustration 
of  Low  1. 

"To  set  the  scene  I  am  quoting  Russ  in  the  same 
catalogue:  'In  May  [1837]  a  run  on  the  nation's  banks 
started,  and  sp'ecie  (coin)  payments  were  suspend¬ 
ed  on  May  10.  By  that  summer,  90%  of  the  eastern 
factories  had  shut  down.  Many  people  starved  and 
froze  in  the  winter  of  1837-1838.' 

"Copies  of  both  sides  of  the  stampless  cover  are 
enclosed.  The  outer  side  includes  a  postage  rate 
with  a  hand-written  10;  a  red,  circular  postmark  that 
includes  Baltimore/May/13/Md;  and  the  hand-written 
address,  Mr.  Wm.  Flollingsworth,  Elkton,  MD.  The 
letter  on  the  other  side  reads: 

"  'Baltimore,  12  May  1837 

"  'Dear  Sir— Am  sorry  yours  of  today  by  the  boat 
is  too  late  to  act  on  with  effect  as  the  banks  sus¬ 
pended  this  morning  and  nothing  now  in  the  shape 
of  specie  can  be  had  from  them.  It  had  been  de¬ 
termined  yesterday  not  to  suspend,  but  the  intelli¬ 
gence  during  the  day  by  the  'express  mail'  settled 
the  question.  Will  procure  the  book  and  send  it  up 
by  first  trip  of  the  boat.  Everything  at  a  stand  [still]. 
The  check  will  not  now  be  used. 

"  'Sincerely  yours,  j.H.  Coch' 


"In  1945-1950  I  was  an  avid  cover  collector,  and 
I  bought  about  100  stampless  covers  and  bulk  lots 
from  various  mail  bid  auctions.  About  six  months 
ago  I  was  looking  through  a  couple  of  shoe  boxes 
of  duplicate  covers  and  I  found  the  one  which  I  am 
now  describing.  It  was  fun  to  make  this  discovery, 
but  it  is  even  more  enjoyable  to  share  it  with  Rus¬ 
sell  Rulau  and  you!" 


The  New  Century 

Eighty-seven  years  ago,  in  the  year  1900,  great 
celebrations  were  held  for  the  advent  for  the  new 
century.  Never  mind  that  the  year  1900  was  the  last 
year  of  the  19th  century,  and  that  the  20th  century 
did  not  officially  begin  until  January  1,  1901.  We 
imagine  that  when  the  year  2000  comes  by,  few 
people  will  wait  until  2001  to  celebrate. 

The  term  "New  Century"  be'~ame  a  part  of  many 
company  names  and  trademarks,  found  on  every¬ 
thing  from  music  boxes  to  washing  machines  to 
farm  equipment.  Now,  most  if  not  ail  New  Centu¬ 
ry  items  have  faded  (although  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  check  telephone  directories  of  larger  cities 
to  see  if  any  firms  still  employ  New  Century  as  part 
of  their  name).  We  suppose  that  a  related  effort  is 
the  well-known  Century  21  real  estate  chain— which 
jumped  the  gun  by  using  the  name  in  the  1970s. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  early  for  some  far-sighted  busi¬ 
ness  person  to  register  such  names  as  New  Centu¬ 
ry  Coin  Company,  New  Century  Coin  Albums  etc.! 


Circulated  1895  Proof  Dollar 

1895  Proof-40.  A  Proof  which  spent  a  year 
or  so  in  circulation  and  which  is  now  equal 
to  EF-40.  Authenticated  by  the  ANA.  Attrac¬ 
tive  medium  gray  surfaces.  A  sharp  coin  for 
the  numismatist  wishing  to  own  the  most 
coveted  coin  in  the  Morgan  dollar  series,  but 
who  does  not  wish  to  pay  significantly  more 
for  a  Proof . 9,750.00 

Mint  records  indicate  that  12,000  business  strikes  plus 
880  Proofs  were  minted.  The  present  writer  has  never  seen 
a  specimen  with  mint  lustre  (i.e.,  a  business  strike),  and 
we  doubt  if  an  authentic  example  exists.  The  several  frosty 
pieces  we  have  seen  have  without  exception  been  altered 
from  mintmark  varieties  from  the  same  year.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  12,000  business  strikes,  equalling  12  cloth  bags 
of  dollars,  remained  intaa  in  Treasury  vaults  until  1918, 
when  they  were  melted  under  terms  of  the  Pittman  Act. 
During  the  great  Treasury  release  of  silver  dollars  in  1962, 
which  saw  the  emptying  from  vaults  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  of  early  dates,  witness  not  a  single  busi¬ 
ness  strike  of  the  1895  Philadelphia  Mint  issue. 

Thus,  the  tens  of  thousands  or  even  greater  number  of 
colleaors  seeking  Morgan  dollars  by  date  and  mintmark 
varieties  must  compete  for  survivors  from  the  Proof  mint¬ 
age  of  880.  Of  the  880  Proof  mintage,  probably  only  400 
or  500  exist  in  all  grades;  and  most  of  these  are  impaired 
in  one  way  or  another. 


1895-0  AU-50  $215;  MS-60.  A  highly  prized  New 
Orleans  mint  issue . 2,450.00 

1896  Mint  State-60  $59;  Mint  State-60/63  (ANACS) 
$69;  MS-63 . 119.00 


Beautiful  1896  Proof  $1 

1896  Proof-64/65.  A  beautiful  Proof  specimen  with 
delicate  light  golden  toning.  Only  762  Proofs 
were  minted  . 4,395.00 


1896-S  MS-63.  Key  San  Francisco  issue  .  .  995.00 


1897  MS-63  . 119.00 

1897-S  MS-60 . 115.00 


NEW  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER  FOR 
ORDERS! 

1-800-222-5993 

We  have  installed  a  toll-free  number  for 
states  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  This  is 
connected  with  our  Order  Department 
only  (not  with  our  Research  Department, 
Auction  Department,  etc.)  and  is  for  ord¬ 
ers  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  (for  other 
business,  use  our  regular  number,  \\  hich  is 
603-569-5095). 


Rare  Coin  Review  No.  h4—P^^:e  ■i'- 


"KINGSWOOD"  DISPLAY 

Store  •  Protect  •  Display 


Protect,  store,  and  display  your  collection  to 
its  finest  advantage — all  with  our  “Kingswood” 
display  holders.  Each  measures  8x10  inches 
in  size  and  is  made  of  sturdy  Lucite  plastic,  black 
with  go/d  imprinting,  sandwiched  between  two 
clear  sheets,  and  secured  with  screws  at  the 
border.  Each  holder  is  of  museum  quality  and 
I  is  the  finest  on  the  market  and  comes  in  a  pro- 
i  tective  box.  Each  holder  matches  others  in  the 
series,  so  if  you  acquire  several  holders  or,  for 
that  matter,  all  of  them,  they  will  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  exhibit.  Now  you  can  be  truly  ready  to  dis¬ 
play  those  beautiful  pieces  you  have  been 
buying  or  plan  to  acquire! 

Each  "Kingswood"  holder  is  available  sing¬ 
ly  for  $28.50.  The  cost  is  no  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  a  "standard"  holder  of  the  same 
j  size  and  format,  except  that  "standard"  holders 
;  usually  are  not  gold  imprinted  but,  rather,  are 
■  printed  with  silkscreen  or  transfer  lettering.  The 
"Kingswood"  holders  each  have  bright  gold  let¬ 
ters  that  are  individually  stamped— adding  a  spe¬ 
cial  jewel-like  quality  to  your  display.  Each 
holder  has  been  designed  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  Raymond  N.  Merena,  and  Thomas  j.  Beck¬ 
er,  and  is  custom-made  to  our  exacting 
specifications.  Since  their  release,  "Kingswood" 
holders  have  been  enthusiastically  acclaimed, 
and  often  a  client  will  buy  one  or  two,  then 
come  back  to  acquire  all  of  the  others! 

"Kingswood"  holders,  KW-1  through  KW-9, 
are  intended  to  store  a  collection  of  United 
States  coins  by  design  types.  Each  holder  con¬ 
tains  issues  first  released  during  the  time  span. 
Thus,  KW-5,  for  example,  contains  new  designs 
of  bronze,  nickel,  and  silver  coins  first  released 
from  1861-1900.  In  that  holder  are  all  of  the 
Barber  silver  coins,  a  space  each  for  the  dime, 
quarter,  and  half  dollar,  first  released  in  1892, 
the  Liberty  Head  nickel,  and  so  on.  As  a  group, 
"Kingswood"  holders  show  the  progress  of  our 
nation's  coinage.  Filling  the  most  recent  "Kings¬ 
wood"  holder,  KW-7,  which  includes  new  is¬ 
sues  from  1951  onward,  is  a  snap,  then  as  you 
go  back  in  time  the  challenge  increases! 

"Kingswood"  holders  KW-10  through  KW-1 3 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  build  a  type  set  of 
i  United  States  commemorative  silver  coins  from 
i  1892  to  date,  plus  certain  of  the  modern  gold 
I  commemoratives. 

As  a  set,  KW-1  through  KW-7,  the  copper, 
nickel,  and  silver  type  coins,  is  available  as  a 
unit  for  $179  for  the  seven  holders.  Request 
"KW-1  through  KW-7  set"  when  ordering.  As 
a  pair,  the  holders  for  gold  coins  KW-8  and 
KW-9  (request  "KW-8  and  KW-9  pair")  can  be 
purchased  for  $54.50.  The  set  of  commemora¬ 
tive  holders  KW-10  through  KW-1  3  (request 
KW-10  through  KW-1 3  set")  is  yours  for  only 
I  $  ■  05.  Or  you  can  "go  all  the  way"  and  get  the 
j  entire  set  of  "Kingswood"  holders  for  type 
f  -,:  s,  13  holders  from  KW-1  through  KW-1  3 
j  inrluMve  'request  "complete  Kingswood  type 
I  sef”)  Of  %  i2  >,  a  savings  of  over  $45  from  the 
iridi,idi;a  prires* 


Here  are  the  "Kingswood"  holders  and  the 
spaces  they  contain: 


UNITED  STATES  COINAGE  DESIGNS 
Ncw  issues  •  coppce  and  savei 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-1 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1793-1799 

This  holder  begins  the  panorama  of  American 
coinage  with  new  issues  introduced  during  the 
1793-1799  years,  including  the  half  cent  and  cent 
varieties  of  1793,  the  silver  half  dime  and  dime  types 
of  the  era,  the  1796-1797  half  dollar,  and  so  on.  This 
will  be  the  "toughest"  holder  to  fill— the  greatest 
challenge  of  all.  Note  that  with  the  "Kingswood" 
program  you  can  start  with  a  later  holder  and  even¬ 
tually  work  back  to  this  one.  But,  this  one  is  listed 
first!  This  holder  contains: 


□  Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Left,  1793 

□  Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Right,  1794-1797 

□  Cent.  Chain  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Wreath  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Liberty  Cap,  1793-1796 

□  Cent.  Draped  Bust.  1796-1807 

□  Half  Dime.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Half  Dime.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1807 

□  Quarter.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796 

□  Half  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Half  Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1795-1798 

□  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1804 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-2 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1800-1830 

During  the  1800-1830  era  many  new  designs  were 
issued,  including  the  Draped  Bust  and  Classic  Head 
half  cents,  the  Classic  Head  and  Matron  Head  large 
cents,  two  varieties  of  half  dimes,  two  varieties  of 
dimes,  two  issues  of  quarters,  and  two  issues  of  half 
dollars.  The  holder  contains: 


HOLDERS 


□  Half  Cent.  Draped  Bust,  1800-1808 

□  Half  Cent.  Classic  Head,  1809-1836 

□  Cent.  Classic  Head,  1808-1814 

□  Cent.  Matron  Head,  1816-1835 

□  Half  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1800-1805 

□  Half  Dime.  Capped  Bust,  1829-1837 

□  Dime.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1809-1828 

□  Dime.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1828-1837 

□  Quarter.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1804-1807 

□  Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1815-1828 

□  Half  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1801-1807 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust,  1807-1836 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-3 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1831-1850 

Issues  of  this  era  include  the  Braided  Hair  half 
cent  introduced  in  1840,  the  initial  appearance  of 
Liberty  Seated  coins,  and  other  pieces— all  in  all 
a  fascinating  display!  The  holder  contains: 


□  Half  Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

□  Cent.  Matron  Head  Modified,  1835-1839 

□  Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

□  Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added,  1838-1859 

□  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added,  1838-1860 

□  Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1831-1838 

□  Quarter.  Liberty  Seated,  1838-1865 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge,  1836-1837 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge,  1838-1839 

□  Half  Dollar.  Liberty  Seated,  1839-1866 

□  Dollar.  Liberty  Seated,  1840-1865 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-4 
New  Issues  Copper,  Copper-Nickel, 

Silver  1851-1860 

New  issues  of  the  1851-1860  era  include  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  and  Indian  cents,  three  varieties  of  three- 
cent  pieces,  and  various  Liberty  Seated  coins.  The 
holder  contains: 


□  Cent.  Flying  Eagle,  1856-1858 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Laurel  Wreath,  1859 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Oak  Wreath  C.N.,  1860-1864 

□  Three  Cent.  No  Outline  to  Star,  1851-1853 

□  Three  Cent.  Three  Outlines  to  Star,  1854-1858 

□  Three  Cent.  Two  Outlines  to  Star,  1859-1873 

□  Half  Dime.  Arrows  at  date,  1853-1855 

□  Half  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1873 

□  Dime.  Arrows  at  date,  1853-1855 

□  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1891 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-5 
New  Issues  Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 

This  holder  is  a  top  favorite,  for  it  includes  the 
bronze  Indian  cent  from  1864  onward,  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Shield  nickel,  two  varieties  of  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Head  nickel,  the  Barber  coins,  the  Morgan  silver 
dollar,  and  other  pieces — when  completed,  this 
holder  will  exhibit  19  gorgeous  coins!  The  holder 
contains: 


□  Cent.  Indian  Head,  1864-1909 

□  Two  Cent.  Shield,  1864-1873 

□  Three  Cent.  Nickel-Alloy,  1865-1889 

□  Nickel.  Shield  with  Rays,  1866-1867 

□  Nickel.  Shield,  1867-1888 

□  Nickel.  Liberty,  1883 

□  Nickel.  Liberty  with  CENTS,  1883-1913 

□  Dime.  Seated  with  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Dime.  Barber,  1892-1916 

□  Twenty  Cents.  Seated  Liberty,  1875-1878 

□  Quarter.  Seated  with  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Quarter.  Seated  with  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Quarter.  Barber,  1892-1915 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  with  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  with  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Half  Dollar.  Barber,  1892-1918 

□  Dollar.  Seated  with  Motto,  1866-1873 

□  Dollar.  Morgan,  1878-1921 

□  Dollar.  Trade,  1873-1885 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-6 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 

Here  is  another  perennial  favorite!  The  Lincoln 
cent,  the  new  silver  designs  of  1916,  the  Jefferson 
nickel,  the  Roosevelt  dime,  and  other  memorable 
pieces  made  their  debut  within  this  time  span.  Here 
is  a  holder  you  will  be  able  to  fill  in  with  many  Un¬ 
circulated  and  Proof  coins,  for  all  are  readily  avail¬ 
able.  In  high  grades  some  are  challenging,  however! 
The  holder  contains: 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  V.D.B.  Reverse,  1909 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Wreath,  1900-1958 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Steel,  1943 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Shell  Case,  1944-1946 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Mound,  1913 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Flat  Ground,  1913-1938 

□  Nickel,  lefferson,  1938- 

□  Nickel.  Jefferson  Wartime  Alloy,  1942-1945 

□  Dime.  Mercury,  1916-1945 

□  Dime.  Roosevelt  Silver,  1946-1964 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Liberty  Type  I,  1916-1917 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Liberty  Type  II,  1917-1930 

□  Quarter.  Washington  Silver,  1932-1964 

□  Half  Dollar.  Walking  Liberty,  1916-1947 

□  Half  Dollar.  Franklin,  1948-1963 

□  Dollar.  Peace  type,  1921-1935 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-7 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  and  Silver 
1951  Onward 

Coins  of  our  own  era  are  represented  in  this 
holder — modern  history  at  your  fingertips.  The 
holder  contains: 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Memorial,  1959-1982 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Zinc,  1982- 

□  Dime.  Roosevelt  Clad,  1965- 

□  Quarter.  Washington  Clad,  1965- 

□  Quarter.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Quarter.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Half  dollar.  Kennedy  Silver,  1964 

□  Half  dollar.  Kennedy  Silver  Clad,  1965-1970 

□  Half  dollar.  Kennedy  Clad  alloy,  1971- 

□  Half  dollar.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Half  dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Eisenhower  Silver,  1971-1974 

□  Dollar.  Eisenhower  Clad,  1971-1978 

□  Dollar,  bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  1979-1981 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-8 
New  Issues  Gold,  1834-1900 

New  gold  coin  issues  in  this  span  include  the 
scarce  one-dollar  and  three-dollar  issues  as  well  as 
various  other  denominations— all  in  all  adding  up 
to  a  beautiful  display!  The  holder  contains: 


□  Dollar.  Liberty  Head,  1849-1854 

□  Dollar.  Indian-Large  Head,  1854-1856 

□  Dollar.  Indian-Small  Head,  1856-1889 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1839 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Coronet,  1840-1907 

□  Three  dollar.  Indian  Head,  1854-1889 

□  Half  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1838 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1908 

□  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1907 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet,  1849-1866 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1876 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  20-dollars,  1877-1907 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-9 
New  Issues  Gold,  1901-1933 

This  holder  comprises  gold  coins  of  the  early  20th 
century,  including  the  famous  Saint-Gaudens' 
issues— a  dandy  display,  and  a  good  start  on  a  gold 
collection.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Quarter  Eagle,  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Half  Eagle,  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Eagle,  Saint-Gaudens  Indian,  1907-1908 

□  Eagle,  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  With  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle,  Saint-Gaudens  No  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle,  Saint-Gaudens  With  Motto,  1908-1933 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-9A 

We  have  created  a  new  holder  in  the  Kingswood 
series  which  contains  all  the  coin  openings  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  KW-9  plus  an  additional  opening  for  the 
Saint-Gaudens  High  Relief  double  eagle.  Please  spe¬ 
cifically  request  this  holder  when  ordering  a  pack¬ 
age,  otherwise  the  standard  KW-9  will  be  sent. 


□  Quarter  Eagle,  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Half  Eagle,  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian,  1907-1908 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  With  Motto,  1908-1933 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  No  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  With  Motto,  1908-1933 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  High  Relief,  MCMVIl 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-10 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1892-1925 

The  progress  of  our  silver  commemorative  coin¬ 
age  is  outlined  in  this  holder,  which  begins  with 
the  Columbian  issues  and  continues  through  issues 
of  1925,  including  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  the 
1900  Lafayette  dollar.  The  holder  contains: 


□  Columbian  Expo,  1892 

□  Quarter.  Isabella,  1893 

□  Dollar.  Lafayette,  1900 

□  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 

□  Lincoln-lllinois,  1918 

□  Maine,  1920 

□  Pilgrim,  1920 

□  Alabama,  1921 

□  Missouri,  1921 

□  Grant,  1922 

□  Monroe,  1923 

□  Huguenot,  1924 

□  California,  1925 

□  Lexington,  1925 

□  Stone  Mountain,  1925 

□  Ft.  Vancouver,  1925 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-11 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1926-1935 

Issues  from  1926  through  1935,  including  some 
scarce  types,  are  included  in  this  holder  which 
contains: 


□ 

Oregon  Trail,  1926 

□ 

Sesquicentennial,  1926 

□ 

Vermont,  1927 

□ 

Hawaiian,  1928 

□ 

Boone,  1934 

□ 

Maryland,  1934 

□ 

Texas,  1934 

□ 

Arkansas,  1935 

□ 

Connecticut,  1935 

n 

Hudson,  1935 

□ 

San  Diego,  1935 

□ 

Spanish  Trail,  1935 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-12 
Commemorative  Issues  of  1936 

1936  is  the  most  famous  year  in  the  commemora¬ 
tive  series.  This  holder  lists  all  new  issues  of  the 
1936  year— a  fascinating  display,  and  one  which 
forms  the  starting  point  for  many  collectors.  It 
contains: 


□ 

Albany,  1936 

□ 

Bay  Bridge,  1936 

□ 

Bridgeport,  1936 

□ 

Cincinnati,  1936 

□ 

Cleveland,  1936 

□ 

Columbia,  S.C.,  1936 

□ 

Delaware,  1936 

□ 

Elgin,  1936 

□ 

Gettysburg,  1936 

□ 

Long  Island,  1936 

□ 

Lynchburg,  1936 

□ 

Norfolk,  1936 

□ 

Rhode  Island,  1936 

□ 

Robinson,  1936 

□ 

Wisconsin,  1936 

□ 

York,  1936 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-13 
Commemorative  Issues  Silver  and  Clad 
1937-1986 

Commemorative  coins  from  1931  onward,  includ¬ 
ing  modern  silver  and  gold  issues,  are  housed  in 
this  holder  which  contains: 


□  Antietam,  1937  □  Roanoke,  1937 

□  New  Rochelle,  1938  □  Iowa,  1946 

□  B.T.W.,  1946-1951  □  W.-C.,  1951-1954 

□  G.W.,  1982  □  Statue  of  Liberty,  1986 

□  Dollar.  Olympic,  1983  □  Dollar.  Olympic,  1984 

□  $1.  Stat.  of  L.,  1986 


A  Letter  from  Cal  Wilson:  Reprinting  Frossard's  Numisma 


The  following  letter  can  also  be  cross-referenced 
to  a  letter  from  loel  Orosz  which  also  appears  in 
the  present  issue: 

"I  recently  received  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
62  and,  as  usual,  found  it  interesting,  informative, 
and  entertaining.  I  always  look  forward  to  receiv¬ 
ing  what  I  consider  to  be  the  finest  publication  of 
its  type  available  to  collectors.  Keep  up  the  good 
work! 

"On  page  40,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
'M.S.P.,  New  jersey,'  you  state,  'So  far  as  I  know,  Ed. 


Frossard's  Numisma  has  never  oeen  reprinted  (but 
it  should  be,  for  originals  are  scarce).'  In  1983  I  was 
instrumental  in  having  100  numbered  copies 
reprinted.  Due  to  the  small  press  run  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  work  is  500  pages,  the  cost 
of  the  project  was  rather  expensive.  As  a  result  the 
book  is  a  bit  on  the  'pricey'  side— $125  for  the  soft- 
bound  version  and  $160  for  copies  bound  in  high 
quality  cloth.  I  am  the  sole  distributor  of  this  work, 
and  as  of  this  date  there  are  about  40  copies  re¬ 
maining... 


"Dave,  again,  thanks  for  continuing  to  produce 
such  a  fine  journal,  and  I  look  forward  to  receiv¬ 
ing  future  issues  for  many  years  to  come. 

"Best  personal  regards, 

"(Signed)  Cal  Wilson." 

Editorial  reply:  We  highly  recommend  that  you 
add  this  book  to  your  library— even  if  it  is  expen¬ 
sive.  We  have  no  commercial  involvement  with  the 
situation  and  suggest  that  orders  be  placed  direct¬ 
ly  with:  Cal  Wilson,  Fine  Numismatic  Literature. 
38228  Glenmoor  Drive,  Fremont,  California  94536. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1898  Proof-50  $475;  Proof-63.  Beautiful  lilac  and 
iridescent  toning.  One  of  the  finest  remaining 
from  just  735  Proofs  coined  . 2,750.00 


Charles  Deibel  Writes: 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
reader  Charles  Deibel: 

What  coincidences!  In  reading  pages  18  and  19 
of  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  59  I  was  amazed  to  real¬ 
ize  that  of  the  five  items  editorially  discussed  on 
these  two  pages,  I  have  examples  of  four  of  them! 

"Another  coincidence  was  in  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  on  page  19  concerning  the  Bashlow 
Confederate  cent  restrike,  and  this  brings  up  another 
question.  You  wrote  that  Bashlow  had  a  copy  set 
of  dies  made  up  for  his  restrikes.  Were  these  new 
dies  copied  directly  from  the  Lovett-Hazeltine  origi¬ 
nal  dies?  Or  from  a  coin,  or  what?  [Editor's  answer: 
These  were  copy  dies  made  up  from  the  original 
dies.]  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  I  purchased  both  a 
silver  and  a  bronze  cent  from  Bashlow  in  February 
1962,  and  these  restrikes  appear  to  be  exactly  as 
shown  in  the  photos  in  the  Guide  Book.  The  bust, 
lettering,  style,  and  positions  of  the  same  look  iden¬ 
tical.  The  only  differences  are  the  raised  bumps  on 
the  obverse  caused  by  rust  pitting,  and  very  heavi¬ 
ly  criss<rossed  scratches  on  the  reverse  as  though 
someone  tried  to  'X'  this  die  to  prevent  further  use. 

"If  it  would  be  of  any  help,  the  original  Bashlow 
envelope  reads:  '2nd  RESTRIKE  of  the  CONFEDER¬ 
ATE  CENT  from  the  ORIGINAL  DIES  engraved  by 
Robert  Lovett  /SILVER  5,000  STRUCK  (Bronze) 
20,000  STRUCK'. 

"A  further  coincidence  with  the  second  letter  on 
page  19  about  reader  B.T.B.  finding  a  1925  copy  of 
The  Star  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia,  published  by  B.P. 
Max  Mehl.  These  little  booklets  listed  his  buying 
prices  for  all  United  States  coins.  Just  two  weeks 
ago  I  also  lucked  into  one,  1947  edition,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  bag  of  miscellaneous  things  for  $1  at  a 
local  house  sale. 

"Also,  on  pages  30  and  31  was  a  wonderful  arti¬ 
cle  by  David  H.  Cohen  on  the  Randall  Hoard.  I  sus¬ 
pect  my  1818  large  cent  is  from  this  hoard.  Around 
1949-1951  I  bought  it  as  AU  from  the  Tatham  Stamp 
and  Coin  Company  [of  Springfield,  Massachusetts; 
formed  and  owned  by  the  late  Howard  Macintosh). 

It  has  the  circular  diebreak  connecting  the  stars.  The 
com  was  really  Uncirculated,  but  was  unevenly 
stained  all  over  and  rather  unpleasant  looking.  Not 
knowing  any  better  in  those  days,  I  dipped  it  to 
make  it  lr>ok  "Brilliant  Uncirculated,"  which  of 
Cfxjrse  If  didn't  become,  because  the  mint  color  did 
not  come  out  as  satiny  and  sparkling  as  a  true  Bril¬ 
liant  UncirculaterJ.  I  then  lacquered  it,  which  has 
pfevrverj  its  dipperj-looking  surface  to  this  day.  'Too 
laf»’  wf-  get  too  smart!' 

Th.  bfiiig  c  up  another  pfjint  I  have  never  seen 
d!*-  uss#f1  Th»‘  larquering  oi  Brilliant  Uncirculat- 

P  ;  ti  —  kdro  (  mn  Kevu'w  No.  64 


San  Francisco  silver  dollar  special:  Group  of  three 
San  Francisco  mint  Morgan  dollars  as  follows: 
1886-S  MS-60/63  regular  price  $249;  1887-S  MS- 
60/63  regular  price  $169;  1898  MS-63  regular 
price  $475.  Our  total  regular  prices  add  up  to 
$893,  and  at  our  regular  prices  we  will  sell  many 
pieces.  However,  you  can  buy  all  three  in  this 
special  deal.  Request  "Morgan  dollar  special 

64-26"  for  just . 750.00 

1899  AU-55  $79;  MS-60  $129;  MS-60/63  $169; 

MS-63 . 259.00 

1899-0  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  . 129.00 

1899-S  MS-60  (ANACS)  $185;  MS-60/63  (ANACS) 

$199;  MS-60/65  (ANACS) . 235.00 

1898-0  MS-63  (With  or  without  PCGS  holder;  take 

your  pick) . 119.00 

1898-S  MS-60/63  $235;  MS-63  . 475.00 

"What  Coincidences!" 

ed  coins.  In  the  1950s,  when  acrylic  sprays  such 
as  Krylon  became  available,  I  started  to  lacquer  all 
my  Brilliant  Uncirculated  coins  of  copper  and  sil¬ 
ver  to  prevent  tarnishing.  I  would  carefully  clean 
the  coin  in  acetone  or  lacquer  thinner  first  so  as 
not  to  trap  any  foreign  matter  beneath  the  lacquer 
that  might  cause  later  corrosion.  To  this  day  all  my 
lacquered  Brilliant  Uncirculated  coins  are  as  per¬ 
fect  as  when  this  was  done.  If  a  coin  is  to  be  sold 
or  traded  I  simply  remove  the  lacquer  by  immers¬ 
ing  it  in  lacquer  thinner.  For  me  this  is  proven  to 
be  better  than  any  other  method,  including  'tight' 
holders,  or  anti-tarnish  tissue,  etc.  Believe  me.  I've 
tried  them  all!  The  old  cellulose  acetate  envelopes 
were  pretty  good  if  folded  tightly.  But  coin  folders 
and  stapled  cardboard  holders— no  way. 

"One  last  thing.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
the  Tatham  Stamp  and  Coin  Company  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts?  Perhaps  they  were  still  oper¬ 
ating  when  you  started  your  own  business  back  in 
1953.  They  used  to  send  coins  on  approval  during 
the  late  1940s,  and  this  is  what  really  got  me  into 
collecting.  I  still  have  a  couple  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  envelopes,  including  one  containing  a  rectan¬ 
gular  wooden  nickel." 

Editor's  answer:  The  late  Howard  Macintosh 
formed  the  Tatham  Stamp  and  Coin  Company  and 
operated  it  successfully  for  many  years.  He  issued 
tabloid-type  price  lists  and  sent  them  to  interested 
collectors.  Yes,  I  remember  dealing  with  him  ex¬ 
tensively  and  purchasing  many  interesting  things, 
including  a  sizeable  hoard  of  1879-1881  Proof  and 
prooflike  Uncirculated  dimes,  nice  specimens  of 
these  rare  dates. 

Around  1960,  he  became  involved  in  a  real  es¬ 
tate  speculation.  One  day  he  telephoned  me  and 
said  that  he  had  to  raise  $250,000  cash  quickly  or 
a  foreclosure  would  take  place.  He  stated  that  he 
would  sell  his  coin  stock,  worth  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  for  this  figure.  I  was  skeptical  that  a 
leading  dealer  would  make  such  an  offer,  so  I  did 
nothing  about  it.  Unfortunately,  he  committed  sui¬ 
cide  right  after  then.  His  estate  finally  sold  the  coins, 
primarily  through  the  New  Netherlands  Coin  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  when  all  was  said  and  done 
the  realization  was  indeed  well  over  a  million 
dollars! 

After  his  death,  one  of  his  employees,  a  Mr.  Evan- 
son,  continued  the  business,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  outcome  of  the  new  management  or  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  Tatham  today.  Perhaps  a  reader  can  provide 
more  information. 


1900  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 119.00 

1900-0  MS-63  $119;  MS-64 . 349.00 


Most  of  the  scarcer  and  rarer  Morgan  silver  dollars,  those  we 
price  over  about  $200  each,  are  represented  in  our  stock  by 
just  one  (usually)  or  two  examples.  For  this  reason,  we  strong¬ 
ly  urge  that  you  list  as  many  alternate  choices  as  possible.  In 
that  way  we  have  a  greater  chance  of  filling  your  order. 

1900-S  MS-60  $169;  MS-60/63  $199;  MS-63  $415; 
breaking  up  a  roll  of  these,  so  you  can  buy  three 
pieces  for  just  . 1,050.00 

1901  AU-55  $279;  AU-58  $395;  MS-60 . 1,195.00 

Rare  1901  Proof  $ 

1901  Proof-63.  A  glittering,  brilliant  specimen  of 
one  of  the  most  highly  desirable  Philadelphia 


Mint  issues  of  the  era . 4,750.00 

1901-0  MS-63 . 119.00 

1901-S.  Famous  San  Francisco  issue.  MS-60  $335; 

MS-63  . 750.00 

1902  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  . 159.00 


Gem  Proof  1902  $1 


1902  Proof-65.  A  Gem  Proof  specimen 
with  delicate  light  champagne  toning  over 
brilliant  surfaces.  Certainly  one  of  the  finest 
known  to  exist . 7,750.00 


1902-0  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $119;  MS-64.  Take  your 

pick! . 395.00 

1902-S  MS-60  $295;  MS-65  . 1,185.00 

1903  AU-55  $35;  MS-60  $89;  MS-63  $149;  three 
specimens  MS-63  $400;  Proof-60  .  .  .995.00 


Gem  Proof  1903  Dollar 


1903  Proof-65.  A  Gem  Pr(X)f  spec  i  men  of 
this  popular  Philadelphia  Mint  date.  One  of 
the  finest  known  survivors  from  an  original 
Proof  mintage  of  only  755  c  oins  7,750.00 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1903-0  MS-60/63  $269;  MS-63  $425;  we  are  break¬ 
ing  up  a  small  hoard  of  several  dozen  of  these 
put  away  in  1962  when  they  were  released  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  We  expect  that  this 
group,  which  consists  of  fewer  than  100  coins, 
will  be  sold  shortly  after  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
is  released,  so  if  ybu  are  ordering  quantities,  or¬ 
der  early!  Three  MS-63  pieces  for  $1,200;  10  MS- 
63  pieces  for  $3,750;  roll  of  20  MS-63  pieces 
for . 6,995.00 

Prior  to  the  1962  Treasury  release  of  silver  dollars,  1903-0 
was  the  most  expensive  and  desired  of  all  branch  mint  Mor¬ 
gan  silver  dollars.  They  catalogued  for  $1,500  in  the  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins,  in  the  era  in  which  common  dates  could 
be  obtained  for  a  couple  dollars  or  so.  In  Mint  State  the  1903- 
O  dollar  was  sufficiently  rare  few  professional  numismatists  had 
ever  handled  the  specimen.  Probably  no  more  than  a  dozen 
were  known  in  the  hands  of  collectors! 

In  1962,  many  bags  of  1903-0  dollars  were  released,  thus 
setting  off  a  stampede  which  saw  the  treasury  vaults  depleted 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  silver  dollars  of  various  dates.  Just 
before  everything  was  gone,  the  Treasury  took  stock  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  held  back  certain  Carson  City  issues,  distributing 
them  through  the  General  Services  Administration  over  the  next 
decade.  The  story  of  all  of  this  is  recounted  in  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers'  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  available  from  us  for  $24.95 
(see  our  book  listing  in  this  issue).  Tell  you  what:  if  you  buy 
a  1903-0  silver  dollar  from  this  catalogue,  and  if  you  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  free  of  charge, 
just  put  "Free  Adventures  With  Rare  Corns-1903  dollar  offer" 
on  your  order  blank  (or  mention  it  on  the  telephone  when  you 
call),  and  we'll  send  a  copy  along  free.  It  will  be  Interesting 
to  see  how  many  requests  we  get  (which,  in  a  way,  will  show 
how  well  footnotes  such  as  this  are  read!) 


The  Australian  Connection 

An  article  bylined  Paul  M.  Green,  in  Numisma¬ 
tic  News,  October  14,  1986,  noted  that  “Australia 
apparently  has  been  a  significant  source  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  United  States  collector  coins."  The  narrative 
went  on  to  say  that  Billy  Paul,  a  Pennsylvania  nu¬ 
mismatist,  found  over  100  1911-S  and  1912-S  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  It  was 
theorized  that  they  may  have  been  left  there  by  the 
White  Fleet  of  battleships  around  the  time  indicat¬ 
ed,  or  that  American-made  slot  machines  were  used 
there,  which  accepted  Lincoln  cents,  not  local  cur¬ 
rency  (an  unlikely  theory,  for  Mills,  Caille,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  slot  machines  in  America  could 
readily  adopt  the  intake  of  a  given  device  to  take 
virtually  any  coin  desired). 

It  was  further  noted  that  many  San  Francisco  nick¬ 
els  of  the  Buffalo  design  in  Fine  to  AU  grade  had 
turned  up  there,  and  numerous  San  Francisco  and 
Denver  Mercury  dimes  from  the  teens  and  20s  were 
found. 


1904  MS-64.  Key  Philadelphia  Mint  date  895.00 
1904  Proof-63.  A  brilliant  specimen  with  light  gray 
toning  around  the  borcders . 2,995.00 

Superb  Proof  1904  $1 


1904  Proof-64.  A  superb  specimen  with  delicate 
light  iridescent  toning  around  the  borders.  In 
great  demand  as  one  of  the  most  desired  of  ail 
Philadelphia  Mint  issues . 4,450.00 


Gem  Proof  1904  $1 


1904  Proof-65.  Superb  golden  and  blue 
toning.  Certain  to  please  the  discriminating 
buyer  . 7,950.00 


1904-0  Mint  State-60/63  $89;  MS-63  $119;  MS-64 

. 289.00 

1904-S.  One  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  San 
Francisco  Mint  Morgan  dollars.  MS-63,  always 
a  nice  compromise  between  high  quality  and 
low  price . 2,450.00 


Morgan  Dollar  Starter  Collection:  Would  you 
like  to  start  a  beautiful  collection  of  Morgan  sil¬ 
ver  dollars?  We  offer  you  the  following,  all  MS- 
63  grade,  a  variety  of  different  date  and  mint 
issues.  Request  Morgan  Dollar  Starter  Collec¬ 
tion  special  64-27"  when  ordering.  All  varie¬ 
ties  are  of  our  choice.  $2,000  or  more  value, 
net  $1,800;  $5,000  or  better  value,  net  $4,500; 
$10,000  or  more  value,  mixed  MS-63  and  MS- 
64,  net  $9,000.  Of  course,  your  complete  satis¬ 
faction  is  guaranteed.  And,  as  a  special  bonus 
along  with  this  $9,000  package  you  can  take 
your  pick  of  $500  list  price  worth  of  numisma¬ 
tic  reference  books  listed  in  this  issue!  (Limit: 
One  $9,000  package  per  client) 

PEACE  DOLLARS 

1921  Peace.  AU-55  $89;  MS-60  $245;  MS-63495.00 

1922  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS)  . 69.00 

1922-D  AU-55  $30;  Croup  of  10  AU-55  coins  $250; 

MS-60  $59;  MS-63  . 129.00 

1922- S  AU-55  $30;  Group  of  10  AU-55  pieces  $250; 

MS-63 . 139.00 

1923  MS-63  $89;  Group  of  10  MS-63  pieces700.00 

1923- D  AU-55  . 32.00 

Independent  of  our  Livingston  Manor  purchase,  Tom  Beck¬ 
er  recently  acquired  a  large  group  of  AU-55  Peace  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  They  are  offered  in  the  present  section.  Right  now,  AU-55 
dollars  are  exceedingly  inexpensive.  You  may  wish  to  use  the 
opportunity  to  order  one  each  of  the  different  examples  we  of¬ 
fer  for  sale. 


1923- S  AU-55  . 30.00 

1924  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 279.00 

1924- S  AU-55  . 55.00 

1925  MS-60  $49;  MS-63  . 99.00 

1925- S  AU-55  $45;  MS-63 . 395.00 

1926  AU-55  $37;  MS-60 — just  bought  a  dandy  lit¬ 
tle  group  of  these— $79;  MS-63  .  139.00 

1926- D  AU-55  $46;  MS-60  $99;  MS-63  $229;  MS- 
64.  Difficult  to  find  in  this  grade  .  .  .  .615.00 

1926- S  AU-55  . 29.00 

1927  MS-60  $135;  MS-63  . 299.00 

1927- D  AU-55  $90;  MS-63  . 595.00 

1927-S  MS-63 . 395.00 

1928  MS-63 . 550.00 


Years  ago  the  Handbook  of  United  States  Coins,  published 
by  Whitman,  carried  the  enchanting  note  that  1928  Peace  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  were  minted  only  "for  cornerstone  purposes."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  Philadelphia  Mint  issue  has  always  been  high¬ 
ly  prized. 


1928-S  AU-55  $59;  MS-63 . 445.00 


1934  MS-60  $129;  MS-63— from  a  sparkling  little 
group  just  purhased—  $289,  MS-64,  a  sparkling, 


gorgeous  coin  .  495.00 

19.34-D  AU-55  $59;  MS-63  425,00 
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S<pne  from  a  Rold  rush:  An  1898  photograph  taken  in  the  Klondike  area  by  B.W.  Kilburn,  a  New  Hampshire  maker  of  stereoscopic  ' 
views.  In  the  foreground  is  a  staging  area  for  supplies  and  provisions,  preparatory  to  what  seems  to  be  an  arduous  and  uncomfortable  i 
trek  over  the  mountain  pass  in  the  background. 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1934-S  MS-63.  A  frosty  and  quite  attractive  speci¬ 
men  the  most  highly  desired  (by  a  long,  long 
margin!)  Peace  silver  dollar  $2,650;  MS-65.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  locate  in  this  grade.  It  has 
been  a  long,  long  time  since  one  of  these  has 
been  offered  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review  (see 
footnote)  . 8,600.00 

Again  we  urge  you  to  respond  quickly  once  you  receive  this 
issue,  for  many  items  are  one  of  a  kind  in  our  stock.  You  can 
reserve  your  order  by  telephoning  (800)  222-5993  toll-free  out¬ 
side  of  New  Hampshire.  If  that  line  is  busy,  or  if  you  live  in 
New  Hampshire,  use  our  regular  number:  (603)  569-5095.  Ei¬ 
ther  way,  give  us  a  call  and  we'll  reserve  what  you  want.  Or, 
run — don't  walk— to  your  mailbox  and  send  your  order  by  mail. 
We  expect  the  prize  coins  from  the  Livingston  Manor  collec¬ 
tion  and  other  purchases  to  sell  out  quickly— so  if  you  want 
the  best  selection,  order  right  away. 

1935  AU-55  $39;  MS-63  $219;  MS-64.  Just  a  whis¬ 


per  away  from  full  MS-65! . 650.00 

1935-S  MS-63  . 525.00 


Trade  Dollars 

Among  the  trade  dollars  we  offer  are  a  number 
with  authentic  Oriental  chopmarks.  These  marks 
are  counterstamped  in  Chinese  characters  and  were 
applied  in  the  19th  century  by  bankers  and  com¬ 
mercial  agents  who  examined  a  given  coin  and  then 
counterstamped  it  as  a  mark  of  its  authenticity. 
When  we  recall  that  trade  dollars  were  specifical¬ 
ly  minted  for  use  in  the  Orient  (and  at  one  time 
were  not  even  legal  tender  in  the  United  States), 
the  acquiring  of  a  piece  with  an  original  Oriental 
chopmark  adds  a  bit  of  history  and  romance.  Bet¬ 
ter  yet,  chopmarked  pieces  sell  for  significantly  less 
than  non-chopmarked  pieces,  so  you  get  two 
advantages! 

1873- S  EF-40.  Chopmarks . 99.00 

1874- CC  AU-50  $450;  AU-55.  Chopmarks  169.00 

1874- S  EF-45  $385;  AU-50 . 415.00 

1875- CC  EM5  $415;  AU-55.  Chopmarks  169.00 
1875-S  EF-40  $279;  EM5  $385;  AU-50  $415;  AU- 

58  $525;  MS-60.  Chopmarks . 275.00 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  pair  of  numismatists  engaged  in  a 
rather  heated  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  a  trade  dollar  with 
chopmarks  could  be  "Uncirculated."  A  coin  with  the  presence 
of  chopmarks  was  de  facto  evidence  that  the  coin  has  seen  cir¬ 
culation,  it  was  suggested.  We  don't  recall  how  the  argument 
ended,  but  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  Uncirculated  chopmarked 
coins  could  exist,  for  the  chopmarking  was  sometimes  done 
by  banks  and  financial  institutions,  presumably  before  the  coins 
were  released  into  actual  circulation. 

1876  Centennial  year  coin.  EF45  $385;  AU-50  $415; 
AU-55  . 445.00 


1876- S  AU-50  $415;  AU-55.  Chopmarks  $139; 

AU-55  . 445.00 

1877  AU-50  $415;  AU-55.  Chopmarks  $169;  AU- 
55  $445;  MS-60 . 595.00 

1877- S  EF45  $385;  AU-50  $415;  AU-55.  Chopmarks 

$149;  AU-55  $445;  MS-63  . 1,450.00 

Chopmarked  Trade  Dollar  Special.  We  offer  a  spe¬ 
cial  deal,  consisting  of  the  following  three  coins, 
each  with  authentic  Oriental  chopmarks:  1874- 
CC  AU-55  (regular  price  $169);  1875-CC  AU- 
55  (regular  price  $169);  and  1877-S  AU-55  (regu¬ 
lar  price  $149).  At  our  regular  prices  these  to¬ 
tal  $487  and  are  worth  it.  Request  “Chopmarks 
Trade  Dollar  Special  64-28“ . 395.00 


1878-S  Very  Fine-30  $129;  Extremely  Fine-40  $279; 
EM5  $385;  AU-50  $415;  AU-55  $445;  AU-58 
$525;  MS-60  . 695.00 


1882  Proof-60.  A  relatively  inexpensive  example 
.  1,395.00 


U.S.  Gold  Coins  For  Sale 


Gold  Dollars 

The  following  offering  of  gold  dollars  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  ever  to  appear  in  a  Rare 
Coin  Review.  The  Livingston  Manor  Collection  con¬ 
tained  a  wide  variety  of  issues  put  away  many  de¬ 
cades  ago.  Use  this  opportunity  to  add  scarce  and 
rare  pieces  to  your  collection  or  to  fill  in  your  type 
set. 

1849  Small  Head  Gold  $1 


1849  Open  Wreath.  Small  Head  without  L  on  neck 
truncation.  We  have  two  examples  in  stock, 
MS-60  and  MS-64.  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  Unit¬ 


ed  States  Coins,  page  147  of  the  1976  edition 
(the  last  edition  published),  notes  that  just  1,000 
were  minted;  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  687,587 
minted  of  the  combined  other  styles  of  the  year. 
Illustrated  on  page  147  of  the  Scott  reference 
and  also  on  page  2  of  David  Akers'  United  States 
Gold  Coins:  Volume  I,  Cold  Dollars,  with  the 
latter  author  noting:  "From  the  standpoint  of 
mintage  and  the  number  of  specimens  offered 
at  auction,  this  is  the  third  rarest  gold  dollar." 

The  Small  Head,  Open  Wreath,  and  dished 
or  concave  obverse  field  are  distinctive  features. 
We  offer  examples  in  two  grades:  MS-60  with 
full  mint  frost  $1,495;  MS-64.  A  superb  piece 
for  only . 5,950.00 


Up  There  With  "Numisma" 

The  following  commentary  is  from  Jacques 
Bissonet. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  only  publication  in  numis¬ 
matic  history  which  can  even  remotely  compare 
to  your  Rare  Coin  Review  is  Numisma,  published 
years  ago  by  the  New  Netherlands  Coin  Compa¬ 
ny.  If  it  came  to  a  choice  of  pay  or  do  without  it, 
I  would  pay  $50  per  copy  for  each  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view.  My  only  regret  is  that  it  does  not  come  out 
each  week." 


Gem  Uncirculated  1849  Large 
Head 
Gold  $1 


1849  Large  Head.  L  on  truncation.  Open 
Wreath.  MS-64.  A  breathtakingly  beautiful, 
sharply  struck,  and  frosty  example  of  the 
regular  issue  of  the  year.  It  could  be  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  type  coin,  and  in  this  grade  decid¬ 


edly  rare . 4,975.00 

1849  Closed  Wreath.  AU-50  325.00 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1851  EF-45  $295:  MS-63.  Coins  ot  this  quality  are 
becoming  very  difficult  to  locate.  .  .2,550.00 

1851-C.  Scarce  and  desirable  Charlotte  Mint  issue. 
EF-40  $525;  EM5  $595;  AU-55.  One  of  the 
nicest  we  have  seen  in  recent  years .  1,395.00 

1852  AU-55.  Certainly  a  very  nice  coin  for  the  type 

set  collector . 425.00 

Uncirculated  1852-D  Gold  Dollar 


1854  Type  II.  The  most  popular  and  scarcest  of  all 
gold  dollar  designs.  The  key  to  a  gold  dollar  type 
set.  EF-40  $875;  EF-45,  light  nicks  $695;  EM5, 
lightly  struck  $795;  EM5  $950;  AU-55  2,450.00 


1852-D  MS-60.  A  superb  specimen  of  an  issue  of 
which  just  6,360  were  minted.  With  satiny  and 
somewhat  pebbly  surfaces,  typical  of  Dahlon- 
ega  Mint  gold,  in  contrast  to  the  deeply  frost¬ 
ed  Philadelphia  issues.  A  prize  for  the  advanced 

collector  . 2,995.00 

1853  EF-40  $249;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55  .  .425.00 


1853-C  AU-50 


. 950.00 


1853-D  AU-50.  Rare  low-mintage  issue.  Just  6,583 
were  struck,  and  probably  no  more  than  a  few 

hundred  exist  today . 1,395.00 

1853-0  EF-40  $279;  EF-45.  The  Livingston  Manor 
Collection  had  nearly  a  dozen  EF-45  pieces.  As 
we  are  well  stocked  in  these,  we  suggest  that 
you  consider  adding  a  New  Orleans  Mint  is¬ 
sue  to  your  type  set— for  very  little  more  than 
a  Philadelphia  coin  would  cost.  EF-45  $349;  AU- 

50  $395;  AU-55  495.00 

1854  Type  I.  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55  $425; 
AU-50  495.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
is  Your  Best  Investment 


1855  Type  II.  EF-45  $950;  AU-50  .  1,975.00 

1855- 0  Type  II.  EM5.  Very  scarce  New  Orleans 

issue  . 1,695.00 

1856- S  Type  II.  EF-45  with  some  light  friction  in 

the  fields.  A  sharp  specimen . 1,075.00 


1856  Slanting  5.  EF-45  $295;  AU-55  $425;  MS-60 

$895;  MS-63  . 2,250.00 

1856  Upright  5.  EF-45  $295;  MS-60  1,050.00 

The  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  prints  figures  stating 
that  33,660  examples  are  made  of  the  Upright  5  variety  and 
a  much  larger  quantity— 1,729,276— were  made  of  the  Slanting 
5  issue.  This  implies  that  the  Upright  5  should  be  about  50 
times  rarer.  In  actuality,  while  the  Upright  5  is  indeed  scarcer 
than  the  Slanting  5,  the  ratio  is  nowhere  like  that.  An  interest¬ 
ing  research  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  Livingston  Manor 
Collection,  which  contains  a  total  of  17  Philadelphia  Mint  gold 
dollars  of  1856,  divided  into  10  of  the  Slanting  5  variety  and 
seven  of  the  Upright  5  issue. 

In  his  excellent  reference  book  on  gold  dollars,  David  Akers 
comes  forth  with  similar  information,  stating  that  over  a  peri¬ 
od  r>f  years  he  diserrvered  85  auction  appearances  of  the  Up¬ 
right  5  variety  and  169  of  the  Slanting  5  UtAsever,  he  indicates 


that  the  Upright  5  variety  is  indeed  much  scarcer  than  even 
the  figures  suggest:  "The  data  shows  that  there  were  85  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  1856  gold  dollar  Upright  5,  and  169  of  1856  Slant¬ 
ing  5.  This,  of  course,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Upright 
5  variety  is  only  about  twice  as  rare  as  the  Slanting  5  variety. 
This  ratio  does  not  match  my  own  experience,  however  com¬ 
mon  I  would  estimate  that  the  Upright  5  is  more  likely  five  to 
10  times  as  rare." 

Our  observations  conform  more  with  the  Livingston  Manor 
data  presented  here  and  less  with  David  Akers'  auction  data— 
the  1856  Upright  5  is  rarer,  perhaps  twice  as  rare,  but  we  at 
present  do  not  believe  that  it  is  five  to  10  times  rarer,  or  as  the 
mintage  figures  would  suggest,  50  times  rarer.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  point  to  ponder.  Perhaps  some  reader  could  inform 
us  as  to  the  source  of  the  mintage  figures  printed  in  the  Guide 
Book  and  also  in  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins. 
Our  guess  is  that  they  were  both  extracted  from  Walter  Breen's 
essay.  Major  \^rieties  of  the  United  States  Cold  Dollars,  which 
states  the  following  without  further  explanation:  "1856.  Mint¬ 
age  33,660  (February  17,  1856)  with  Upright  5,  and  17,729,276 
with  Slanting  5.  In  all  27  obverse  dies  and  28  reverse  dies." 

We  suppose  that  Walter  Breen,  in  looking  at  data  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archi\«s,  noted  a  mintage  or  delivery  quantity  of  33,660 
coins  which  took  place  on  February  17,  1856,  and  assumed  that 
because  the  Upright  5  variety  was  and  is  scarcer  than  the  Slant¬ 
ing  5  variety,  this  small  mintage  figure  was  limited  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  style.  In  actuality,  we  are  sceptical  of  this,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  mintage  figures  for  1856  specifically  state  which 
deliveries  included  Upright  5  gold  dollars  and  which  deliver¬ 
ies  had  Slanting  5  pieces.  We  further  venture  to  say  that  this 
may  be  one  of  numerous  instances  in  numismatics  in  which 
an  idea  or  guess  has  been  translated  into  a  fact  (as  evident  by 
the  listing  of  the  figures  in  the  Guide  Book  without  any  indica¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  based  on  solid  government  breakdowns 
of  the  mintage  of  the  year). 


Solicitation  of  Interest 

Steven  Tanenbaum  proposed  the  idea  of  our  is¬ 
suing  a  set  of  photographic  plates  of  the  different 
state  coinage  die  varieties— Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey— as  offered  in  the 
March  sale  of  the  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection, 
offered  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
Such  a  set  of  photographic  plates  would  consist  of 
actual  size  pictures  of  die  varieties,  rearranged  in 
groups,  and  photographically  reproduced  on  8  x 
10  inch  photo  paper,  then  bound  in  a  single  vol¬ 
ume,  with  a  special  title  page  and  imprinted  cover. 

We  estimate  these  volumes  would  sell  some¬ 
where  in  the  range  of  $100  to  $200.  In  order  for 
the  project  to  be  viable,  and  to  warrant  making  up 
master  negatives  from  which  the  prints  can  be  co¬ 
pied,  we  will  have  to  have  at  least  a  couple  dozen 
subscriptions.  In  order  to  protect  the  investment  of 
the  subscribers,  and  to  make  the  work  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion,  we  propose  that  once  the  initial  subscribers 
are  received,  and  once  the  original  photographic 
volumes  are  created,  no  reprints  or  reissues  will  ever 
be  made  again  in  that  form.  Further,  we  propose 
that  each  volume  contain  a  book  plate  or  space  on 
the  title  page  where  Q.  David  Bowers  and  Michael 
Hodder,  cataloguers  of  the  collection,  will  personal¬ 
ly  sign,  and  also  Cathy  Dumont,  who  photographed 
the  collection,  will  sign. 

If  you  are  interested,  just  write  "Taylor  Photo¬ 
graphic  Project"  on  an  index  card  or  postcard  (sep¬ 
arate  from  your  order)  and  send  it  to;  Q.  David 
Bowers,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Box  1224, 
Wolfeboro,  NH  03894— with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  card.  If  we  decide  to  go  ahead  with 
the  project,  we  will  then  send  you  a  formal  an¬ 
nouncement,  with  the  extict  price  (to  be  determintxJ 
after  we  get  price  quotations  and  also  find  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  interested),  and  at  that  time  you  can 
elect  to  either  buy  one  or  more  copies  or  not  to. 
Please  send  your  indication  ol  interest  within  the 
next  30  days. 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1857  EM5  $295;  AU-50  $325;  MS-60  .  .895.00 
Special  Gold  Dollar  Type  Set  deal:  Here  is  a  real¬ 
ly  great  deal,  featuring  coins  from  the  Living¬ 
ston  Manor  Collection.  Let  us  send  you  EF-45 
coins,  one  of  each  design,  the  Type  I  as  minted 
1849  through  the  first  part  of  1854;  Type  II  mint¬ 
ed  from  1854  through  1855;  and  the  Type  III 
minted  1856  through  1889.  Our  regular 
prices— which  we  consider  to  be  outstanding 
values— are  $295,  $950,  $295  respectively  for 
the  three  issues.  These  total  $1,540 — at  which 
figure  the  three  coins  would  be  a  fine  deal  for 
you.  However,  we  are  not  going  to  charge  you 
that.  Limit:  one  per  client.  You  can  buy  this  set 
of  three  for  just  $1,395!  Request  “Gold  Dollar 


Deal  64-28”  when  ordering . 1,395.00 

1859  AU-50  . 325.00 


Rare  1859-D  Gold  Dollar 


1859-D  AU-50.  A  sharp  specimen  of  one  of  the 
scarcer  issues  in  the  series.  Mint  lustre  still 
remains  in  the  protected  portions.  Just  4,952 


were  struck . 2,995.00 

1860  EF-45  $295;  AU-55  . 425.00 

1861  EF-45 . 295.00 


1862  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55  .  .  425.00 


A  Nice  Review  In  "Variety'' 

Variety,  the  trade  paper  of  show  business,  print¬ 
ed  a  nice  review  of  Dave  Bowers'  new  book.  Nick¬ 
elodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music,  in  its  August 
20th  issue.  The  notice  commenced: 

“Q.  David  Bowers,  historian  of  the  silent  era 
whose  main  interests  run  toward  the  musical  in¬ 
struments  employed  in  nickelodeons  and,  later,  si¬ 
lent  film  palaces,  adds  greatly  to  early  film 
documentation  with  Nickelodeon  Theatres  and 
Their  Music.  The  copiously  illustrated  volume 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  out  of  the  hectic  era 
(roughly  1900-1920)  for  which  definitive  histories 
are  hard  to  come  by. 

“The  volume  essentially  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  detailing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  nickelodeon 
experience  itself,  including  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  practices;  the  second  offering  a  history  of 
the  development  of  various  player  pianos,  organs, 
and  other  musical  devices  and  'software'  used  to 
enhance  the  short  silents..." 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


Gem  1862  Gold  Dollar 


1862  MS-64.  Gem  Uncirculated  specimen 
of  this  issue.  A  dandy  coin  for  a  top  grade 
typeset.  Just  one  available  for.  .  .3,995.00 


Important  1866  Gold  Dollar 


1866  MS-60.  A  sharply  struck  and  quite  attractive 
example  of  this  important  gold  dollar.  One  of 
just  7,100  business  strikes  made .  .  .  .2,150.00 

Business  strike  examples  of  gold  dollars  minted  from  1863 
through  1872  are  elusive;  even  more  so  than  the  mintage  figures 
indicate.  Unlike  the  situation  in  the  late  1870s  and  1880s— 
also  an  area  of  low  mintages— in  which  collectors  and  inves¬ 
tors  were  saving  gold  dollars,  in  the  1860s  few  were  specifical¬ 
ly  set  aside. 


1867  AU-50.  Very  scarce  issue  . 875.00 


1868  AU-58.  A  lustrous  specimen  which  many 
would  call  MS-60  . 1,295.00 

1871  AU-55.  A  lustrous  specimen  of  an  issue  of 
which  3,900  business  strikes  were  made.  How 
many  can  survive  today?  . 895.00 


1872  AU-58.  Still  another  rare  and  highly  desira¬ 
ble  gold  dollar.  Just  a  shade  away  from  MS-60 
status . 995.00 


1873  Open  3.  About  Uncirculated-50  $325;  AU- 
55  $425;  MS-60 . 895.00 


1874  AU-55  $425;  MS-60  . 895.00 

1876  About  Uncirculated-50  $695;  MS-60/63 
$1,295;  MS-63  . 2,350.00 


Exceptional  1876  Gold  Dollar 


1876  MS-64  An  exceptional  specimen-one 
of  the  finest  known  of  an  issue  of  which  just 
3,200  business  strikes  were  made.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatic  classic  . 4,995.00 


1877  MS-60.  A  sharp  and  lustrous  example  of  still 
another  rare  issue  among  gold  dollars.  Just  3,900 
business  strikes  were  made .  1,795.00 

The  coins  in  the  Livingston  Manor  Collection  have  been  hid¬ 
den  away  from  view  for  many  decades  and  represent  a  fresh 
offering  for  the  present  generation  of  numismatisN  The  Living¬ 
ston  Manor  Collection  and  other  important  acquisitions  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  present  Rare  Coin  ReMe«  the  most 
comprehensive  we  have  ever  published  There  is  a  great  af>tie- 
lite  for  scarce  and  rare  coins  in  the  present  market  so  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  within  a  tew  weeks  of  the  release  ot  this  issue  mans 
if  not  most  pieces  will  he  sold 
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The  Boston-Oregon  Medal 

"Tales  had  reached  Boston 
of  the  immense  profits  made  by  Captain  Cook..." 


One  of  the  most  interesting  medals  in  the 
collection  of  the  Society  [for  the  Preser¬ 
vation  of  New  England  Antiquities]  is  the 
so-called  Boston-Oregon  medal,  intimately  con¬ 
nected  as  it  is  with  the  history  of  Boston,  and  com¬ 
memorating  at  once  the  enterprise  of  farseeing 
Boston  merchants  and  the  tentative  efforts  to  open 
up  the  far  West.  In  1787  it  was  no  light  thing  to  send 
out  an  expedition  to  tap  the  wealth  of  furs  of  far 
distant  Oregon,  yet  this  is  what  this  medal  brings 
home  to  us  in  a  very  tangible  form. 

The  tales  that  had  reached  Boston  of  the  immense 
financial  profits  made  by  Captain  Cook  by  the  sale 
to  wealthy  Chinese  of  the  furs  he  had  picked  up 
on  the  Northwest  Coast  for  a  mere  song— a  superb 
otter  skin  for  a  chisel — had  inflamed  the  minds  of 
the  adventurous  and,  in  1787,  at  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Barrell,  certain  men  met  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Bulfinch  and  formed  a  company.  They  evi¬ 
dently  felt  that  Oregon  was  a  place  where  dollars 
might  be  picked  up  as  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  and 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  their  share. 
These  bold  spirits  were  Joseph  Barrell,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Boston;  John  Derby,  shipmaster  of  Sa¬ 
lem;  Charles  Bulfinch,  Jr.,  then  a  rising  architect; 
Captain  Crowell  Hatch  of  Cambridge;  Samuel 
Brown,  a  tracker  of  Boston;  and  John  Marden  Pin- 
tard  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Louis  Pintard  and  Co. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  capital  should  be  $50,000, 
divided  into  14  shares.  An  examination  of  the  Bar¬ 
rell  papers  does  not  show  how  much  each  stock¬ 
holder  risked  in  the  venture,  but  undoubtedly 
Barrell  was  the  heaviest  investor.  The  association 
had  in  mind  a  triangular  trade  like  the  celebrated 
West  Indian  triangle;  rum  to  Africa,  slaves  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  sugar  to  the  Medford  distilleries — 
only  in  their  case  it  was  to  be  trade  goods  to  Ore¬ 
gon,  furs  to  Canton,  and  tea  and  China  goods  to 
Boston. 

Two  ships  were  bought,  the  Columbia,  sometimes 
called  the  Columbia  Rediviva,  212  tons,  12  guns 
and  a  crew  of  50  men,  and  the  Washington,  later 
called  the  Lady  Washington,  a  sloop  of  90  tons.  John 
Kendrick  of  Wareham,  captain  of  the  Columbia,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  expedition  while  Robert 
Cray  of  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  was  given  command 
of  the  Washington.  Kendrick  had  been  a  succcess- 
ful  privateer  while  Cray,  apparently  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  man  of  the  two,  had  served  in  the  Continental 
Navy  with  distinction  and  since  the  war  had  been 
in  command  of  various  vessels.  The  Columbia  was 
a  full-rigged  ship  and  had  been  built  in  1773  at 
Marshfield.  The  ships  were  fitted  out  for  a  three- 
year  cruise  and  for  trading  purposes  were  laden  to 
the  hatches  with  blue  cloth,  copper,  iron,  and  use¬ 
ful  tools,  and  carried  in  addition  a  plentiful  supply 
of  looking  glasses,  toys,  and  similar  gewgaws  where¬ 
with  to  tempt  the  simple  savage. 

The  Columbia  carried  as  an  unusual  passenger 
an  astronomer.  To  the  skillful  brush  of  her  second 
mate  Robert  Haswell  we  are  indebted  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vivid  sketches.  Among  other  things  carried 
by  the  f  rjiumhia  were  a  number  of  medals,  a  bright 
iri»-a  rA  Barrell's  prrjbably  not  so  much  for  purposes 
trade,  ,)s  they  wcjuld  have  little  value  in  the  eyes 
rA  the  unsophistit  ated  Indians,  as  for  distribution 
ti,  impfjrtant  r  hiefs  as  tangible  reminders  of  the  ex¬ 
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istence  of  the  "Boston  men"  as  all  whites  were 
called  for  many  a  day  thereafter. 

The  description  of  the  medals  is  as  follows: 

Ob.  COLUMBIA  AND  WASHINCTON. 

COMMANDED  BY  J.  KENDRICK 
In  a  rope  circle,  a  ship  and  a  sloop 
under  sail  to  left. 

Rev.  *FITTED  AT  BOSTON  N.  AMERICA 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
In  a  rope  circle,  BY/J.  BARRELL, 

S.  BROWN,  C.  BULFINCH, 

J.  DARBY,  C.  HATCH, 

J.M.  PINTARD. 

1787. 

Silver.  Copper.  1-9/16  inches. 

These  medals  were  perhaps  made  by  Perkins  of 
Newburyport,  or  possibly  by  Paul  Revere,  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  Revere's  account 
book  which  I  have  examined  with  care.  Thornton 
in  his  History  of  Oregon  says  these  medals  were 
struck  in  gold  as  well  as  silver,  but  none  has  come 
down  to  us  in  that  metal.  Possibly  Barrell  had  one 
struck  in  gold  for  himself  but  there  is  no  family  tra¬ 
dition  to  that  effect.  Naturally  some  of  the  medals 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  and  were 
given  to  their  friends,  which  explains  why  they  are 
occasionally  seen  today.  Gray  also  carried  a  large 
number  of  Massachusetts  cents  and  half  cents  with 
him.  Porter  says  a  number  of  these  coins  and  me¬ 
dals  have  been  found  on  the  track  of  the  vessels 
among  the  Indians,  Spaniards,  and  Sandwich  Is¬ 
landers.  1  rather  question  this  as  regards  the  me¬ 
dals.  The  only  hint  at  this  I  have  come  across  is, 
in  1793,  a  Massachusetts  half  cent  was  found  by 
Alexander  MacKenzie  in  the  possession  of  an  In¬ 
dian.  In  any  case  the  medals  are  very  rare.  Only 
two  specimens  are  known  in  silver,  one  in  the  Ap¬ 
pleton  Collection  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  the  other  having  been  in  the  Wilson 
sale  in  New  York  last  year. 

The  day  on  which  the  ships  sailed  was  one  of 
general  holiday  along  the  Boston  waterfront.  After 


stopping  at  Cape  Verde  for  a  couple  of  months,  the 
ships  proceeded,  but  meeting  bad  weather  off  the 
Horn  they  parted  company  only  to  rejoin  at  Noot- 
ka,  Vancouver's  Island.  After  sundry  passages  with 
the  Indians  they,  at  length,  collected  sufficient  furs 
for  the  Columbia  to  sail  for  China  with  Gray'in  com¬ 
mand.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  market  happened 
to  be  glutted  with  furs,  so  no  great  profit  could  be 
made.  With  a  cargo  of  tea  and  Chinese  goods  Gray 
kept  on  to  the  westward  and  successfully  complet¬ 
ed  the  first  circumnavigation  by  an  American  ves¬ 
sel.  Kendrick  brought  the  Washington  safely  home 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  It  is  of  interest  that  Gray 
brought  back  with  him  a  young  Sandwich  Islander 
named  Attoo  who  attracted  much  attention  as,  arm 
in  arm  with  Captain  Gray,  he  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Boston  in  the  triumphal  procession,  wear¬ 
ing  his  magnificent  cloak  and  helmet  made  of  a 
myriad  of  beautiful  feathers.  Mrs.  C.H.  Joy  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  whose  husband  was  a  grandson  of  Barrell,  had 
this  cloak  and  helmet  in  her  possession  until  re¬ 
cently.  She  finally  arranged  that  it  should  go  to  the 
Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum  at  Honolulu. 

The  best  account  of  this  first  cruise  is  to  be  found 
in  the  log  kept  by  Robert  Haswell  which,  at  one 
time,  Bancroft  owned. 

Undismayed  by  their  lack  of  financial  success,  the 
stockholders  sent  out  a  second  expedition  which 
sailed  on  September  28,  1790,  with,  this  time.  Gray 
commanding  the  Columbia  while  Kendrick  took 
the  Washington.  The  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the 
original  stockholders  being  lukewarm,  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  this  second  expedition  was  in  the 
hands  of  Barrell,  Brown,  and  Hatch.  This  time  they 
took  with  them  a  professional  artist  named  David¬ 
son  who  has  left  us  many  pictures  of  interesting  in¬ 
cidents.  After  watering  at  the  Falklands,  where  a 
plentiful  supply  of  wild  ducks  offered  a  welcome 
change  from  "salt  horse"  and  weevilly  biscuits,  they 
made  a  quick  passage  to  Nootka.  After  discover¬ 
ing  the  Columbia  River,  at  whose  mouth  he  raised 
the  American  flag  and  planted  a  number  of  coins 
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and  medals  under  a  pine  tree,  formally  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  territory,  Gray  returned  home,  again 
by  way  of  China  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Again 
the  voyage  was  disastrous,  more  than  60%  of  the 
tea  having  spoiled  en  route.  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  possesses  and  published  in  1920 
the  excellent  log  of  this  voyage  kept  by  John  Boit. 

The  various  cruises  of  the  Columbia  have  been 
delightfully  told  by  Mr.  Edward  G.  Porter  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  of  June,  1892. 

The  preceding  article  is  reprinted  from  a  copy 
of  Old-Time  New  England,  the  bulletin  of  The  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiq¬ 
uities,  lanuary  1927,  such  copy  having  been 
furnished  to  us  by  Ms.  Anne  Bentley  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society. 


A  Letter  from  P.  Scott  Rubin 

As  usual,  I  spent  many  enjoyable  hours  reading 
and  rereading  your  latest  issue  of  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  62,  after  which  I  went  back  to  my  own  files 
and  notes  to  check  on  some  of  the  items  included 
in  the  many  fine  articles,  comments,  and  question 
and  answer  sections  in  this  issue.  I  came  up  with 
some  things  you  might  find  useful. 

1.  The  follow-up  in  the  Question  and  Answer  Fo¬ 
rum  by  Bill  Bugert  (pages  35-36),  concerning  the 
1847  over  6  half  dollar.  I  have  included  below  a  list 
of  all  the  auction  appearances  of  this  coin  I  have 
come  across. 

a.  Proof,  1954  Anderson-Dupont  Sale,  Lot 
2131,  $1,000. 

b.  Proof,  1957  Empire  Sale,  Lot  1379,  $925. 

c.  About  Uncirculated,  1958  California 
State  Numismatic  Association  Sale,  Lot 
1497A. 

d.  Extremely  Fine,  1962  Cox  Sale,  Lot  1912, 

$1,200. 

e.  Proof,  1973  Hawn  Sale,  Lot  161,  $7,500. 

f.  Uncirculated,  1975  A.N.A.  Sale,  Lot  574, 
$5,750. 

g.  Proof,  1975  Clarke  Sale,  Lot  276,  $9,000. 

h.  Extremely  Fine,  1975  New  England's 
November  7th  Sale,  Lot  588,  $2,700. 

i.  Extremely  Fine,  1977  Crouch  Sale,  Lot 
944,  $1,575. 

j.  Extremely  Fine,  1977  Bryan  Sale,  Lot  728, 
no  sale. 

k.  Proof,  1982  Robison  Sale,  Lot  1634, 

$6,000. 

l.  Extremely  Fine,  1986  Auction  '86  Sale, 

Lot  201,  $5,225. 

2.  In  the  interesting  article  by  Bill  Fivaz  on  "Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coin  Overdates"  (pages  64-67),  under  the 
1918/7-D  Buffalo  nickel,  he  wrote  that  Ken  Bressett 
dated  its  discovery  to  1935.  I  have  found  that  in  Bar¬ 
ney  Bluestone's  first  auction  sale,  dated  October 
24,  1931,  Lot  62  (which  realized  $65)  was  described 
as  follows: 

"1918  over  7-D.  Mint  5c  NICKEL.  Bold  overdate, 
the  only  specimen  known  to  exist  at  the  present 
time.  Brilliant  Uncirculated.  No  collection  is  com¬ 
plete  without  this  extreme  rarity.  This  specimen  is 
rarer  than  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel.  Should  real¬ 
ize  a  very  high  price  as  this  piece  is  the  rarest  nic¬ 
kel  known." 

3.  On  page  103  is  an  article  about  the  1937  Reed¬ 
ed  Edge  cent  and  nickel.  I  once  owned  a  set  which 
I  purchased  from  S.  Smith  &  Sons  in  Miami,  Flori¬ 
da,  while  on  vacation  there.  A  few  months  later  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Smith's  asking  me  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  A.N.A.  authentication  service, 
then  in  Washington  DC.  They  were  interested  in 
seeing  my  coins  because  both  coins  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  sold  at  the  Philadelphia  A.N.A.  convention 


in  1941.  I  made  contact  with  the  A.N.A.  and  was 
asked  to  loan  my  coins  to  them  and  was  told  that 
I  would  receive  papers  of  authentication  at  no  cost 
for  my  help.  (They  had  received  requests  from  sever¬ 
al  people  for  authentication  of  these  coins,  but  had 
no  example  to  compare  them  with).  I  later  received 
a  printed  form  stating  the  A.N.A.  could  make  no 
decision  on  their  authenticity. 

While  I  owned  these  coins  I  searched  contem¬ 
porary  (1941)  publications  for  information  and  came 
up  with  the  statement  that  100  cents  and  104  nickels 
were  produced. 

4.  On  page  30  under  the  title  "Alan  Weinberg 
Writes,"  Weinberg  mentions  his  1792  Silver  Cen¬ 
ter  Cent.  In  1984  I  made  a  presentation  at  the 
American  Numismatic  Society's  Coinage  of  the 
Americas  Conference,  entitled  "Auction  Appear¬ 
ances  and  Pedigrees  of  the  1792  Silver  Center  Cent." 
I  was  able  to  identify  the  11  different  specimens  list¬ 
ed  below. 

a.  Ellsworth — Raymond — Garrett — 1981 
Garrett  IV  Sale/Uncirculated. 

b.  Warner— Wi nsor— Lauder— Wei n- 
berg/About  Uncirculated. 

c.  Davis— Jenks—Lohr— River  Oaks  Sale— 
Hughes— Private  Collection— Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute/About  Uncirculated. 

d.  Morris — Eastern  Collection — Mitkoff  & 
Numismatic  Ltd. — 1974  GENA  Sale— 
Anton— Private  Col  lection/Extremely 
Finev\bout  Uncirculated. 

e.  Bushnell— Parmelee— Smith— Wurtz- 
bach — Brand — Roach — Neil — 1958  New 
Netherlands  Sale — C.  Romano/ 
About  Extremely  Fine. 

f.  Stearns — Groves/Extremely  Fine. 

g.  1907  Elder  Sale— Judd— Leidman— 
Eastern  Collection/About  Extremely  Fine. 

h.  Mickley— Cohen  — Dohrmann  — 
Woodward — Brand — 1964  Kreisberg  & 


Schulman  Sale— Gibson— Roper/About 
Extremely  Fine. 

i.  1933  Morgenthau's  311th  Sale/Good. 

j.  F.C.C.  Boyd— Eric  P.  Newman/Extremely 
Fine  or  better. 

k.  Norweb/Uncirculated 

The  entire  text  of  my  talk  along  with  the  ones  giv¬ 
en  by  John  W.  Adams,  Walter  Breen,  Elvira  Clain- 
Stefanelli,  David  H.  Cohen,  Roger  S.  Cohen,  Jr.,  Ge¬ 
orge  E.  Ewing,  Jr.,  Cory  Gillilland,  Ronald  J,  Guth, 
Denis  W.  Loring,  Eric  P.  Newman,  Donald  G.  Par- 
trick,  Jules  Reiver,  Peter  Smith,  and  R.  Tettenhorst, 
can  be  found  in  America's  Copper  Coinage 
1783-1857  published  by  the  A.N.S..  This  would  be 
a  fine  book  to  add  to  the  list  of  publications  you 
now  offer  in  each  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review. 
The  A.N.S.  also  issued  a  book  on  early  American 
currency  last  year  and  I  expect  them  to  do  the  same 
on  early  silver  coins  this  year,  generated  from  its 
continuing  yearly  Coinage  of  the  America's  Con¬ 
ference. 

I  hope  you  have  found  these  tidbits  interesting. 
I  look  forward  to  receiving  future  issues  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review. 


For  Early  Silver  Collectors 

If  you  are  interested  in  American  silver  coins  of 
the  1794-1836  era,  then  you  will  enjoy  belonging 
to  the  John  Reich  Collectors  Society  (address:  Box 
205,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197).  For  just  $10  you 
can  belong  for  a  year,  such  fee  entitling  you  to  a 
subscription  to  the  John  Reich  lournal.  By  the  wav, 
John  Reich  was  the  Mint  engraver  who  produced 
the  Capped  Bust  design  used  on  1807-1836  half  dol¬ 
lars  and  other  denominations  of  the  era.  We  be¬ 
long  to  this  society,  and  we  feel  that  \ou  might  like 
to  join  also! 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1878  Another  rare  issue.  Just  3,000  business  strikes 
were  made.  AU-58  $995;  MS-63  .  .  .  3,650.00 


1879  MS-60,  highly  polished  so  as  to  resemble  a 
proof  (see  footnote).  $595;  MS-64/60.  This 
would  be  an  MS-64  coin  on  both  sides  were 
not  for  a  light  line  on  the  reverse.  A  sparkling 
coin  which  will  surely  please  (again,  see 
footnote)  . 1,295.00 


Market  Strength  in  Related  Fields 

In  1986  we  experienced  the  greatest  surge  of  col¬ 
lector  interest  in  the  1980s.  Enthusiasm  was  back, 
and  numismatists  were  competing  strongly  for 
desirable  material.  Time  and  time  again  our  1986 
auction  sales  succeeded  our  pre-sale  estimates  by 
generous  margins. 

And  so  it  was  also  in  the  field  of  antiques.  In  the 
February  1987  issue  of  Maine  Antique  Digest  Lita 
Solis-Cohen  penned  an  article,  “1986,  A  Year  for 
Auction  Records,"  which  noted  in  part:  “The  rash 
of  recent  auction  records  resembled  a  feeding  fren¬ 
zy.  It  was  a  new  twist  on  the  old  economic  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  supply  was  large,  partly 
brought  to  market  by  changes  in  United  States  tax 
laws  that  made  it  advantageous  for  owners  with  big 
capital  gains  to  sell  before  higher  rates  went  into 
affect  in  1987.  The  equally  large  demand  was  from 
a  widening  group  of  collectors  with  educated  eyes, 
enthusiastic  advisors,  and  very  deep  pockets.  For 
many  collectors  there  was  a  sense  of  now  or  never, 
a  feeling  that  objects  of  similar  high  quality  would 
not  soon  be  on  the  market  again. 

"In  this  age  of  the  specialist  collector,  the  art  and 
antiques  market  has  built  up  momentum,  driven 
by  tycoons  who  have  made  their  money  in  such 
diverse  businesses  as  pizza,  rock  music,  real  estate, 
publishing,  mergers,  leveraged  buy-outs,  the  sale 
of  their  companyies,  and  the  stock  market.  They 
enjoy  spending  their  money  on  things  that  make 
the  quality  of  their  surroundings  a  little  nicer...  The 
year  past  prrxJucerJ  notable  auction  records  for  fur¬ 
niture,  paintings,  sculpture,  pottery,  glass,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  tribal  art,  photography,  autrjgraphs,  and 
collectibles  such  as  toys  and  dolls.  Hardly  a  field 
dirj  rwjt  score,  but  there  were  more  rerr^rds  for 
Arr'-'irana  than  ever  More  ” 


When  we  mention  that  a  coin  has  a  mark  or  a  problem  of 
any  kind,  do  not  hesitate  to  order,  for  your  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  guaranteed.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  any  aspect  of 
the  coin— grade,  striking,  surface  appearance,  price,  or  anything 
else — we  encourage  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  money  back 
guarantee  and  return  it  within  30  days.  We  want  you  to  be 
pleased  with  each  and  every  item  you  purchase  from  us.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  many  of  our  present  clients  have  been 
steady  customers  ever  since  we  began  business  in  the  early 
1950s. 


1881  About  Uncirculated-55.  A  lustrous  specimen 
of  which  just  7,630  business  strikes  were 
produced . 795.00 


Gem  1881  Gold  Dollar 


1881  MS-64/65.A  Gem  Uncirculated, 
frosty,  sparkling  specimen  of  this  highly  de¬ 
sired  date.  A  fine  example . 4,450.00 


1882  AU-50  $550;  MS-60  . 1,450.00 


1884  AU-58  $750;  MS-60 . 1,295.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


1885  MS-60 


1,295.00 


1886  AU-50  (actually  an  MS-63  to  64  coin,  but  with 
a  few  contact  marks  in  the  obverse  field- 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  of  course)  $495;  AU- 
55  $695;  MS-60  $1,295;  MS-63 _ 2,150.00 


1887  EF-45  $425;  MS-60  $1,295;  and  MS-63, 
prooflike . 2,250.00 


Gem  1887  Gold  Dollar 


1887  MS-64.  A  gem  specimen  of  this  is¬ 
sue,  one  of  just  7,500  business  strikes  made 
. 4,250.00 


1888  MS-60  . 1,295.00 

1889  Last  year  of  the  gold  dollar.  EF-45  $375;  AU- 

50  $495;  MS-60 . 995.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Ever  since  1953  wt''ve  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prices!  let's  gel  acquainted! 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


Gem  1889  Gold  Dollar 


1889  MS-64.  A  Gem  Uncirculated  speci¬ 
men  of  the  last  gold  dollar  issue.  Quite  elu¬ 
sive  in  this  high  grade . 4,250.00 


Quarter  Eagles 

The  following  offering  of  quarter  eagles  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  several  early  rarities  it  contains;  pieces 
which  are  seldom  seen  except  when  great  collec¬ 
tions  are  dispersed. 


1802/1  Overdate  SI'A 


1802/1  Overdate.  VF30  (in  PCGS  holder). 
The  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  in¬ 
dicates  that  just  3,035  specimens  were 
made.  A  highly  prized  rarity  .  .  .4,450.00 


When  Ray  Merena  Speaks... 

In  an  article  on  the  subject  of  coin  investments, 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  December  29,  1986, 
Ray  Merena's  views  were  quoted  in  an  article  which 
advised:  "There's  more  and  more  sparkle  in  old 
United  States  gold  and  silver  coins,  but  investors 
who  jump  in  without  taking  a  count  of  collector 
tastes  are  asking  for  trouble.  Some  investors  get 
talked  into  buying  only  the  most  lustrous  and  un¬ 
blemished  coins,  yet  if  they're  not  the  rare  issues 
collectors  desire,  the  potential  for  appreciation  is 
limited."  Ray  advised  readers  that  there  were  many 
good  buys  among  the  classic  issues  of  1795  to  1830, 
for  example. 

All  along,  Ray  has  recommended— rightly  in  our 
opinion— that  investors  should  invest  in  coins  which 
appeal  to  collectors;  any  other  guideline  seems  to 
be  so  much  nonsense.  On  the  other  hand,  build¬ 
ing  a  fine  collection  can  yield  an  investment  return 
with  few  equals. 


If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  then  we  invite  you  to  jump  aboard 
the  bandwagon.  Subscribe!  Our  reasonable 
rates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  are  far 
less  than  it  costs  us  to  create,  produce,  and 
deliver  each  issue  to  you.  And,  what  a 


1805  Quarter  Eagle 


1805  VF-30/40.  A  very  sharp  coin;  a  quite 
attractive  example  of  this  rare  early  issue. 
The  Guide  Book  states  that  just  1,781  were 
minted — certainly  one  of  the  lowest  produc¬ 
tion  figures  among  early  American  gold 
coins . 4,750.00 


EF40  1807  Quarter  Eagle 


1807  EF-40.  A  sharp  specimen  of  the  last 
year  of  the  Capped  Bust  to  Right  Obverse, 
Heraldic  Eagle,  reverse  motif  .  .  .5,995.00 


wealth  of  information  each  issue  holds— 
desirable  coins  for  sale,  interesting  articles, 
research  information,  you  name  it.  Many 
more  great  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
are  being  planned— so  subscribe  now  and 
don't  miss  a  single  one! 


Sharp  EF-45  1807  $2^2 


1807  EF-45.  A  sharp  specimen  with  much 
original  mint  lustrous  still  remaining  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas.  For  the  coin,  a  really  outstand¬ 
ing  example.  Ideal  for  a  type  set  to  illustrate 
the  last  year  of  the  design  . 6,450.00 


A  J.J.  Pittman  Contribution 

John  Jay  Pittman  recently  contributed  to  us  a  copy 
of  a  brochure  issued  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1917,  with  interesting  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  ordering  of  coins  and  medals.  The  brochure 
is  prefaced  with  a  paragraph  which  notes  that  the 
Mint  itself  realized  that  Proof  coins  (that's  the  Matte, 
Sandblast,  and  other  related  formats  then  in  use) 
could  not  be  readily  told  from  circulating  issues: 
To  wit: 

"Owing  to  the  designs  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  mi¬ 
nor  coins  not  being  adapted  to  the  striking  of  Proof 
coins  readily  distinguishable  from  the  regular  is¬ 
sue,  manufacture  of  Proof  coins  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued." 

Despite  this,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Lincoln 
cents  of  the  1909-1916  era  in  Matte  Proof  finish  were 
poorly  received  by  collectors,  in  1936  when  the 
Mint  again  issued  Proof  coins,  Lincoln  cents  were 
produced  with  a  mirrorlike  or  brilliant  finish  like 
the  old  style  coins  (lattice  was  earlier  used  on  In¬ 
dian  cents  in  1909).  Indeed,  in  1986  Lincoln  cents 
have  this  finish.  Buffalo  nickels  likewise  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  1936  with  a  mirrorlike  finish,  although 
apparently  the  Mint  did  not  feel  that  they  accom¬ 
plished  this  in  1917. 

Among  the  items  offered  for  sale  in  the  brochure 
were  gold  impressions  of  those  Mint  medals,  pieces 
seldom  seen  today  in  gold— including  the  Depar¬ 
ture  of  the  American  Fleet  (this  cost  $127  in  gold), 
various  Washington  pieces,  "Time  Increases  His 
Fame"  $9;  Commencement  of  Coin  Cabinet  $82; 
Presidency  Relinquished  $32.50),  George  B.  Cor- 
telyou  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  $52;  a  plaque- 
format  medal  related  the  1909  Assay  Commission 
medal),  a  George  II  Indian  peace  medal  $43;  First 
Steam  Coinage  $9;  and  various  medals  portraying 
past  directors  of  the  Mint,  mostly  priced  at  $169 
each.  All  these  must  have  been  few  and  far  liervNeen, 
for  few  examples  are  known  today. 


Subscribe! 
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Michigan's  Cornerstone  Coins 

/A  century-old  treasure  revealed! 

By  Tom  LaMarre 


Despite  its  defects,  the  $10  gold  piece  survived  in  better  shape  than  the  copper,  nickel, 
and  silver  coins  encased  in  the  Lansing  cornerstone. 


Over  35,000  people  watched  as  a  parade 
marched  in  step  to  The  Anvil  Chorus, 
Hail  Columbia,  Rock  of  Ages,  and  the 
Wedding  March.  Cannons  boomed  and  liquor 
flowed  on  October  2,  1 873  as  the  cornerstone  of 
Michigan's  white  sandstone  Capitol  Building  was 
laid  in  Lansing.  In  November  1978,  while  struc¬ 
tural  repairs  were  being  made,  the  cornerstone  was 
finally  opened— much  to  the  delight  of  coin  col¬ 
lectors. 

Governor  Henry  P.  Baldwin  recommended  in 
1 871  that  a  new  capital  be  built.  Michigan's  legis¬ 
lators  agreed  but  put  a  strict  limit  of  $1 .2  million 
on  construction  costs  and  warned  architects  against 
"superfluous  ornamentation." 

The  academic-classic  design  of  the  structure  was 
the  work  of  self-made  architect  Elijah  E.  Myers,  who 
was  selected  for  the  project  because  he  was  good 
and  because  he  worked  cheap.  So  did  the  laborers, 
who  were  paid  $1.50  per  day.  One  of  them  had 
to  wield  a  chisel  at  the  last  minute  to  enlarge  the 
cavity  of  the  cornerstone— there  wasn't  enough 
room  for  all  of  the  items  to  be  preserved  for 
posterity. 

Years  passed,  the  contents  of  the  cornerstone 
were  forgotten,  and  Lansing  residents  had  other 
spectacles  to  keep  them  occupied.  On  September 
23,  1916  Harry  H.  Gardiner,  the  "Human  Fly," 
went  to  Lansing  to  scale  the  276-foot  high  Capitol 
Building  (he  had  already  climbed  1 0  other  capitals). 
"One  of  the  hair-raising  thrills  with  which  Gardiner 
will  acquaint  the  people  will  be  standing  on  the 
perpendicular  side  of  the  Capitol  with  the  aid  of 
his  toes,  while  he  smokes  a  cigarette  and  reads  a 
newspaper  with  his  hands  disengaged,"  the  Lans¬ 
ing  State  journal  said.  Thirty  thousand  people 
watched  as  Gardiner,  with  "Super  Climber"  em¬ 
blazoned  on  his  back,  ascended  the  building  us¬ 
ing  only  his  fingers  and  toes. 

Gardiner  made  it  look  easy.  But  then,  that's  what 
you'd  expect  of  the  first  man  to  parachute  from  a 
dynamited  balloon. 

Equally  exciting  to  numismatists  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  cornerstone  in  1 978.  Not  only  did  major 
repairs  have  to  be  made  to  the  deteriorating  build¬ 
ing,  but  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
the  capital  was  to  be  celebrated  on  New  Year's  Day 
1979.  So,  for  the  first  time  in  105  years,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cornerstone  saw  the  light  of  day.  The 
United  States  had  gone  from  the  horse  and  buggy 
to  the  space  shuttle,  from  the  Gatling  gun  to  the 
neutron  bomb.  Three  presidents  had  been  assassi¬ 
nated  and  another  had  resigned.  And  Lansing  had 
been  transformed  from  a  wilderness  outpost  to  a 
major  Michigan  city. 

Through  it  all,  the  1 870s  graffiti  remained  on  the 
sub-basement  walls. ..and  valuable  coins  remained 
in  the  cornerstone.  Like  a  genie  in  a  bottle,  an  aura 
of  history  poured  from  the  cornerstone  when  it  was 
opened. 

The  question  on  everyone's  mind  was  whether 
1873  Proof  gold  pieces  would  be  inside.  It  was  a 
common  practice  for  the  Mint  to  provide  coins  for 
cornerstones  in  the  1800s,  and  records  at  the  Mint 
Archives  indicated  that  the  Michigan  Capitol  Com¬ 
mission  purchased  a  gold  Proof  set  in  1873. 
However,  a  century  later,  the  state  had  no  reurrd 
of  the  transaction.  The  matter  took  on  adder!  sig¬ 
nificance  since  only  25  1873  gold  Proot  sets  were 
minted. 
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Sure  enough,  the  rare  gold  coins  were  inside,  and 
so  were  many  other  pieces.  As  seen  in  the  list  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Michigan  History  Division,  some  of 
the  coins  were  not  even  identifiable  as  to  type. 
Others  suffered  varying  degrees  of  damage.  The 
terms  used  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  coins 
are  general  adjectives,  not  numismatic  definitions 
of  “good”  and  "fair.” 

The  damage  was  the  result  of  a  century  of 
moisture  acting  on  the  coins.  The  Michigan  Capitol 
Commission  had  been  careful  to  safeguard  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cornerstone  in  1873.  Everything  was 
sealed  in  a  glass  box,  which  in  turn  was  sealed  in 
a  copper  container.  However,  the  shock  created 
by  the  cannon  blasts  during  the  cornerstone 
ceremony  probably  shattered  the  glass,  allowing 
moisture  from  the  fresh  mortar  to  enter. 

Luckily,  the  gold  pieces  survived  in  relatively 
good  shape.  Due  to  minor  scratches  and  pits,  they 
are  best  described  as  impaired  Proofs.  Overall, 
though,  they  are  still  appealing  examples  of  rare 
Proof  gold  coins,  exhibiting  excellent  design  de¬ 
tail  and  lustre.  This  news  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  collectors  who  read  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
damage. 

The  coins  were  temporarily  displayed  in  the 
Capitol  while  repairs  to  the  building  were  in 
process.  If  collectors  were  awed  by  the  valuable 
rarities,  they  were  brought  down  to  earth  by  the 
realization  that  common  coins  were  part  of  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  cache,  too.  The  damaged  Indian  Head 
cents  dated  1 859,  1 864,  1 865,  and  1 866  were  the 
kind  of  coins  likely  to  be  found  in  any  collection. 

Some  of  the  coins — probably  the  1 798  silver  dol¬ 
lar  and  the  1807  difpe — came  from  another  cor¬ 
nerstone,  that  of  the  former  territorial  capitol  in 
Detroit. 

Although  a  few  duplicate  coins  were  placed  in 
the  cornerstone,  certain  denominations  were  not 
represented  at  all.  Absent  were  the  half  dime  and 
half  dollar  (the  one-inch  diameter  coin  found  in 
pocket  number  three  was  probably  a  quarter.) 

Why  was  an  1854  French  coin  selected  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  cornerstone?  France  ceded  its  Ameri¬ 
can  empire  to  Britain  after  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Nevertheless,  the  coin  might  have  been  chos¬ 
en  as  a  reminder  of  France's  role  in  the  history  of 
the  state— Father  Jacques  Marquette  established  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  Michigan  in  1668,  and 
Antoine  Cadillac  founded  Detroit  in  1701. 

Thoughts  of  Michigan's  colorful  history  were  on 
everyone's  mind  when  the  face-lifted  Capitol  was 
rededicated  in  1979.  The  1873  gold  Proof  coins 
were  put  into  a  new  cornerstone,  one  that  will  bet¬ 
ter  protect  its  contents. 

There  had  been  talk  of  building  a  new  Capitol, 
but  the  cost  was  prohibitive  and  the  plan  was  for¬ 
gotten.  Besides,  there's  too  much  beauty  and  his¬ 
tory  associated  with  the  old  building  for  it  to  be 
destroyed.  Even. if  the  time  does  come  when  legis¬ 
lators  convene  elsewhere,  the  old  Capitol  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  put  to  another  good  use,  perhaps  as 
a  museum.  Maybe  then  collectors  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  view  the  hidden  rarities. 

According  to  the  list  compiled  by  the  Michigan 
History  Division,  the  contents  of  the  cornerstone 
included: 


Pocket  1.  10  coins,  good  condition 
1873  silver  dollar 
1825  quarter 

Copper  alloy  coin  (illegible) 

Indian  Head  cent 
1807  dime 
1865  two-cent  piece 
1818  cent 

Three-cent  piece,  copper-nickel  alloy 
Five-cent  piece 
1  798  silver  dollar 


The  1873  Proof  gold  coins  were  sealed 
in  the  Capitol  cornerstone  for  105  years. 


The  damage  to  the  coins  is  not  nearly  as 
bad  as  some  reports  indicated,  since  the 
scratches  and  pits  are  very  light. 


Pocket  2.  Six  gold  coins,  1873,  Proof 

$20 

$10 

$5 

$3 

$2.50 

$1 

Pocket  3.  10  items 

1873  copper  alloy  medal,  "Lansing,  Mich.AV.P. 
Burdick  Sgt.  at  Arms — Senate" 

1818  silver  coin 
1 873  silver  coin 
1807  copper  alloy  coin 
1837  half  cent 
1863  cent 
1868  nickel 

1867  three-cent  piece,  nickel  alloy 
1873  silver  coin,  one-inch  diameter 
1873  dime 


Pocket  4.  10  coins,  fair  to  good 

1851  cent 

1851  cent 

1869  nickel 

1868  nickel 

1868  nickel 
1867  nickel 

1869  nickel 

1854  French  five-cent  piece 
1873  three<ent  piece,  nickel  alloy 
1841  silver  coin,  possibly  dime 


Pocket  5.  Four  coins,  fair  condition 

1 864  cent 
1866  cent 

1865  cent 
1859  cent 


An  1882  photograph  of  the  American  River  where  John  Marshall  discovered  gold  in  lanuary  1848 
(from  a  postcard  published  by  McCurry  Photo,  Sacramento,  California,  1910). 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1830  $2'/i  Rarity 


1830  AU-55.  A  sharply  struck  and  very  at¬ 
tractive  specimen  of  another  rarity  in  the 
quarter  eagle  series,  a  coin  of  which  4,540 
were  struck  but  of  which  very  few  survive 
today  . 8,995.00 

Although  the  mintages  of  quarter  eagles  of  this  era  are 
low  to  begin  with,  the  rarity  of  the  coins  is  even  greater 
than  the  production  figures  suggest.  During  the  era,  the 
price  of  gold  metal  was  rising,  and  as  1834  approached, 
it  became  profitable  to  melt  down  earlier  American  gold 
coins  for  their  bullion,  as  the  metal  was  worth  more  than 
the  face  value  imprinted  on  them.  Because  of  this,  the  mint¬ 
age  figures  of  gold  coins  of  the  1820s  and  1830s  cannot 
be  used  as  a  reliable  indicator  of  rarity.  Perhaps  no  better 
example  can  be  cited  than  the  1822  half  eagle,  a  larger 
denomination.  Although  17,796  were  struck,  just  three 
pieces  are  known  to  exist. 

The  early  quarter  eagle  series  from  1796  through  1834 
is  studded  with  rarities.  None  is  "impossible",  in  that  ma¬ 
ny  years  typically  elapse  between  offerings.  Rather,  with 
some  patient  searching,  a  date  set  can  be  put  together  with¬ 
in  a  few  years'  time.  Over  the  years  during  our  career  we 
have  handled  several  complete  sets  at  auction  and  privately, 
and  they  are  always  a  pleasure  to  catalogue.  Each  piece 
in  the  1796-1834  year  range  is  a  rarity  in  its  own  right. 


"Wonderful  Books" 

The  following  note  was  recently  received  from 
John  H.  Berninger; 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  the  book  Abe  Kosoff: 
Dean  of  Numismatics  and  I'm  starting  Adventures 
With  Rare  Coins.  Thanks  for  the  wonderful  books 
you  have  provided  me  over  the  years.  Since  you  also 
seem  to  enjoy  the  romance  and  history  of  coins, 
I  must  relate  to  you  an  unusual  find.  My  son,  who 
attends  Xavier  University,  received  an  1858  Flying 
Eagle  cent  in  change  from  the  school's  lunch  line 
cashier.  The  coin  has  been  abused  with  several  gash 
marks  on  the  obverse,  as  if  someone  had  struck  it 
with  a  knife,  however  the  date  and  type  are  readily 
identifiable.  To  me  this  is  one  of  my  most  intrigu¬ 
ing  coins.  Where  has  it  been?  Has  this  coin  been 
in  circulation  for  127  years?  Did  someone  find  it 
arKJ  then  spend  it  for  a  cent?  Please,  Dave,  as  your 
neT<f  project,  develop  a  machine  that  will  allow 
coins  to  talk  of  their  journeys!  I  feel  that  mcjst  of 
u‘.  would  enjc^y  listening  fc;  worn  ccjins  speak — far 
mc.-'e  Interesting  than  Uncirculated  coins  fresh  out 
c^  the  mint  a-alecj  bag," 


1832  AU-50  Another  rare  issue,  a  coin  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  any  grade,  particularly  in  the 
condition  offered  here . 8,450.00 


1832  AU-50  Quarter  Eagle 


AU-55  1832  Quarter  Eagle 


1832  AU-55.  Mark  on  cap  above  R  of  LIB¬ 
ERTY,  for  which  we  deduct  a  couple  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  from  the  price!  Remember  that 
your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  A  really 
beautiful  coin;  sharply  struck,  with  original 
mint  lustre . 7,250.00 


1834  Classic  Head.  New  style  without  motto  on 
reverse.  AU-50  . 1,295.00 


The  Act  of  Auguit  31,  1834  mandated  a  weight  reduction  of 
the  United  States  gold  coins,  to  stem  the  practice  of  melting 
them  for  their  bullion  value.  To  signify  the  change  in  standard, 
quarter  eagles  and  half  eagles  produced  after  that  time  omit¬ 
ted  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  from  the  reverse. 


1836  AU-50  $1,295;  AU-55.  A  beautiful  specimen 
with  nearly  full  original  lustre.  An  excellent  val¬ 
ue  $1,695;  MS-60  to  63  . 3,950.00 


Outstanding  1836  $2y2 


1836  MS-63.  Sharply  struck  and  very 
frosty,  with  the  obverse  approaching  MS-65. 
An  outstanding  representative  of  the  Clas¬ 
sic  Head  type . 5,450.00 


1838-C  EF-45 . 1,495.00 

This  issue  is  important  on  at  least  two  counts.  First,  it  is  the 
initial  emission  from  the  newly-established  Charlotte  Mint  and, 
in  fact,  is  the  only  branch  mint  quarter  eagle  of  the  year.  Sec¬ 
ond,  just  7880  were  struck,  far  and  away  the  lowest  mintage 
of  the  1834-1839  Classic  Head  type. 


1839-C  EF-45 . ! . 1,150.00 

The  second  Charlotte  Mint  quarter  eagle  of  the  Classic  Head 
type.  18,140  were  minted. 


1843-0  Small  Date,  Crosslet  4.  AU-58.  Quite  scarce 
in  higher  grades . 995.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


Outstanding  1847-C  Quarter  Eagle 


1847-C  AU-55.  An  outstanding  specimeni, 795.00 
1850  EF-45 . 249.00 


1850-D  EF-40 


895.00 


1857-S  EF-45 


695.00 


Memorable  1859-D  Quarter  Eagle 


Rare  1883  Proof  $2y2 


1883  Proof-63.  A  glittering,  sharp,  and 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  one  of  the  most 
highly  desired  quarter  eagles  of  the  era.  Just 
82  proofs  were  minted,  of  which  probably 
no  more  than  two  dozen  exist  today.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  only  1,920  business  strikes  were 
made— thus  establishing  this  date  as  a  rari¬ 
ty  in  any  grade.  The  Guide  Book  suggests 
a  value  of  $7500  for  a  Proof-63  examples, 
and  we  suspect  that  at  this  valuation  or  even 
more,  perhaps  $8500,  the  coin  offered  here 
would  sell  quickly.  However,  we  offer  it  to 
the  first  order  for  only . 6,950.00 


1889  AU-55 


395.00 


Choice  1890  Quarter  Eagles 


1904  MS-60/63  (ANACS) .  1,295.00 

1907  MS-60.  Last  year  of  the  Liberty  Head 


or  Coronet  design . 995.00 

1909  Indian.  EF-45 . 215.00 


Key  1911-D  Quarter  Eagle 


1911-D  AU-55.  A  sharply  struck  example  of 
the  key  issue  in  the  1908-1929  Indian  Head 


quarter  eagle  series . 2,150.00 

1925-D  MS-60 . 795.00 

1926  MS-60  . 795.00 


$3  Gold  Pieces 

The  following  offering  comprises  coins  from  the 
first  year  of  the  denomination,  1854,  through  the 
1880s— and  includes  popular  “type"  coins  as  well 
as  rare  dates.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "common" 
$3  piece,  for  even  the  issues  with  the  highest 
mintages — 1854,  1874,  and  1878 — are  scarce  in  ab¬ 
solute  terms. 


1859-D  AU-50.  A  memorable  specimen  of  one  of 
the  lowest  mintage  issues  of  the  series — one  of 
the  prime  keys  to  the  set.  Just  2,244  were 


minted . 2,995.00 

1874  VF-30  scarce . 395.00 

1878  AU-58  . 450.00 

1879  AU-55  $395;  AU-58  . 450.00 


Wished  He  Had  Joined  Earlier 

The  following  letter  is  from  Robert  Hastings: 

"Please  send  me  a  nice  EF-45  1853  quarter  dol¬ 
lar  With  Arrows  and  Rays  if  you  have  one  in  stock. 
If  this  piece  is  not  available  now,  please  send  me 
the  first  one  you  can  find.  This  coin  will  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  one  sent  to  me  under  your  Collection 
Portfolio  Program. 

"Although  I  must  admit  I  was  a  little  hesitant  to 
join  your  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  I  must  tell 
you  now  that  I  have  been  extremely  pleased  with 
the  coins  you  have  sent.  I  wish  I  had  joined  much 
earlier! 

"I  also  want  to  compliment  Dave  Bowers  on  his 
new  book.  United  States  Dimes,  Quarters,  and  Half 
Dollars.  I  feel  it  is  the  best  in  the  series  so  far— and 
I  really  like  the  others!" 


1890  MS-63  or  better.  A  sharply  struck  and 
frosty  example  of  an  issue  which  is  legiti¬ 
mately  scarce  in  this  grade.  Just  8,720  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  were  made .  1,995.00 


1854  AU-50  $1,395;  AU-55  .  1,695.00 

The  year  1854  constitutes  a  minor  type  within  the  series,  in 
that  the  word  DOLLARS  on  the  reverse  is  in  much  smaller  let¬ 
ters  than  employed  from  1855  onward. 


1894  MS-60.  A  sharp  specimen  of  this  low 
mintage  issue . 995.00 


1897  MS-63.  Sharp,  frosty .  1,550.00 


1855  VMO  $725;  EMO  $895;  EF-45  $995;  and 
AU-55  .  1,695.00 


1856  AU-50  but  polished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
at  $650;  AU-50  .  1,395.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 
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F.W.  Blake: 

Western  Assayer,  Banker,  and  Expressman 

In  the  lawless  West,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  character 

by  Douglas  McDonald 


SiIadke  sc  co;t 

t,  A  S  SAVERS.  ^ 


V-  •  'll  —  ■  -  •  -  y: » .  >  N.-*  .•  -vv.'*-*  •<V.'-A 


BLAKE  8i  CO. 


Blake  &  Co.'s  first  Silver  City  assay  office,  occupied  in  1866,  was  very  similar  in  design  to  the 
office  which  he  had  erected  12  years  earlier  in  VVeaverville.  (Idaho  State  Historical  Society) 


The  development  of  the  American  West  in 
the  19th  century  encompassed  so  many 
events  over  such  a  broad  area  that  even  to¬ 
day  many  details  still  remain  to  be  studied.  One 
such  story  began  with  the  chance  appearance  of 
a  small  silver  ingot  in  Bowers  and  Merena's  Abe 
Kosoff  Estate  auction  late  in  1985.  Accidentally  mis- 
attributed  to  a  California  firm,  this  piece  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  issued  by  an  assayer  in  the  Nevada 
boomtown  of  Unionville.  Slowly  the  search  for  data 
about  this  ingot-maker  led  to  the  unraveling  of  the 
life  of  a  little-known  pioneer  banker,  assayer  and 
expressman— Francis  Wheeler  Blake. 

Born  in  Boston  on  July  24,  1828,  Blake's  early 
years  in  the  East  are  unknown  until  he  set  sail  for 
California  in  1852.  Choosing  the  faster  sea  route 
over  an  arduous  overland  journey,  Blake  took  a  ship 
to  Panama,  crossed  the  Isthmus  on  foot  or  mule- 
back,  then  sailed  to  San  Francisco  on  board  the 
steamer  Constitution. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  on  May  22,  1852,  Blake 
headed  for  the  northern  California  goldfields  of 
Trinity  County.  There  he  found  employment  as  an 
agent  of  Rhodes  &  Lusk  Express  in  Weaverville,  but 
soon  realized  that  he  could  do  much  better  for  him¬ 
self  by  opening  his  own  business.  Thus  F.W.  Blake 
&  Co.  Express  was  founded  later  in  1852  to  oper¬ 
ate  stages  between  Weaverville  and  Shasta. 

From  the  very  beginning,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  Blake  was  closely  affiliated  with  Wells  Fargo 
&  Co.  At  first  his  line  simply  connected  with  their 
stages  at  Shasta.  Then  when  he  built  his  Weaver¬ 
ville  office  in  1854,  which  was  one  of  the  first  brick 
buildings  in  town  and  cost  the  staggering  sum  of 
$5,000,  he  shared  space  with  Wells  Fargo,  becom¬ 
ing  their  Weaverville  agent.  In  addition  to  operat¬ 
ing  his  daily  express  to  Shasta  and  back,  Blake  also 
conducted  a  banking  business  which  handled  gold 
dust  for  the  miners  in  the  vicinity. 

Blake  sold  his  brick  office  building  in  August 
1857,  although  he  remained  in  business  in  Weaver¬ 
ville  for  two  more  years. 

Competition  was  heavy  in 
both  the  express  and 
banking  businesses, 
which  may  have  prompt¬ 
ed  Blake  to  abandon  his 
ventures  in  1859.  Wells 
Fargo  transferred  their 
Weaverville  agency  to 
Greenhood  &  New- 
bauer's  Northern  Express, 
and  Blake  left  Weaver¬ 
ville. 

By  1861  he  had  relocat¬ 
ed  in  Carson  City,  capital 
of  the  newly  created  Ne¬ 
vada  Territory.  There  he 
operaterJ  a  storage  and 
commission  business  in 
partnership  with  J.O. 

Pope,  and  was  a  respect¬ 
ed  member  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  rr>mmunify.  In  April 
iri62,  Blake  was  one  of 
th=*  12  founders  of  the 
(  kiri  Carv>n  City 

lodg-e  No  4,  but  within 


two  years  he  joined  the  rush  to  the  booming  min¬ 
ing  camp  of  Unionville,  Nevada. 

In  March  1864,  Blake  purchased  Block  &  Co.'s 
assay  office  in  Upper  Unionville,  moved  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  a  more  auspicious  location  in  Thomas  Ew¬ 
ing's  new  brick  building  on  Main  Street,  and 
reopened  in  April  as  "Blake  &  Co.,  Assayers."  The 
firm's  first  ad  stated,  "Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,  and 
ores  of  every  description  melted  and  assayed;  and 

returns  of  bullion  made  in 
bars  or  coin,  at  the  option 
of  depositors." 

The  Humboldt  Register 
newspaper  reported  on 
July  2  that  "Blake's  assay 
office.. .has  been  glutted, 
in  the  past  two  weeks, 
with  crude  bullion  from 
the  mail.  Things  begin  to 
look  like  'biz.'  "  just  how 
much  "biz"  was  evident 
a  month  later  when  the 
same  paper  stated  "Blake 
&  Co.  received  Wednes¬ 
day,  for  melting,  16,000 
ounces  crude  bullion." 
Throughout  the  next  two 
years  similar  notices  ap¬ 
peared  nearly  every  week 
stating  the  various 
amounts  of  bullion  which 
he  had  received  or  the 
size  of  refined  ingot 
shipped  the  preceding 
week.  Besides  his  profita¬ 
ble  assay  business,  Blake 


also  served  as  secretary  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
I.O.O.F.,  as  well  as  secretary  of  both  the  Humboldt 
Salt  Mining  Co.  and  the  Twilight  Tunneling  Co. 

However,  as  with  most  mining  booms,  Union- 
ville's  heady  days  were  short  lived.  By  early  1866 
the  Register  was  complaining:  "The  times  are  dull, 
and  many  seek  to  improve  their  fortunes  by  going 
'to  other  scenes  and  pastures  new.'  "  Thomas  Ew¬ 
ing,  who  operated  an  extensive  retail  merchandise 
store  in  the  same  building  as  Blake's  assay  office, 
shipped  in  April  "a  monster  stock  of  groceries,  li¬ 
quors,  clothing,  hardware,  mining  tools,  provisions, 
and  the  like"  to  the  bustling  new  mining  camp  of 
Silver  City,  Idaho  Territory. 

Blake  must  have  already  decided  to  move  north 
to  Silver  City,  for  his  last  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  Register  on  April  28,  and  he  quickly  sold  his 
assay  business  to  H.M.  Judge,  previously  an  assay¬ 
er  for  the  Ophir  Mining  Company  in  Virginia  City. 
When  Ewing  left  Unionville  on  April  30  to  follow 
his  goods  north,  Blake  was  one  of  those  accom¬ 
panying  him.  Also  in  the  party  was  Edward  B.  Blake, 
believed  to  be  Francis'  brother,  but  about  whom 
little  else  is  known. 

By  July  the  new  firm  of  Blake  &  Co.,  Assayers, 
had  begun  operations  in  a  building  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  with  E.B.  Blake  opening  a  small  sign 
painting  business  next  door,  but  there  was  still  one 
item  of  unfinished  business  in  Nevada.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1866,  Blake,  who  was  then  38  years  of  age, 
married  22-year-old  Sarah  E.  Meador  in  the  tiny  Ne¬ 
vada  community  of  Limerick. 

The  Silver  City  assay  office  continutxJ  to  prosfHv. 
In  luly  1867,  Blake  &  Co.  advt'rtistxJ  in  the  ()vv\- 
hee  AvaHnche:  "We  guarantee  our  Assays  to  con¬ 
form  act  urately  to  the  standard  ot  the  U.S  Brant  h 


While  operating  in  Unionville,  Nevada, 
between  March  1864  and  April  1866, 
Blake  cast  this  unusual  4.15  ounce  silver 
ingot.  The  fineness,  weight,  and  value  are 
stamped  in  the  ingot's  edges. 
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i;  Mint.  Bars  discounted  at  current  rates.  Particular  at- 
tention  paid  to  assays  of  Ore  of  every  description." 
I"  A  later  history  of  Owyhee  County  stated  that  he 
"was  engaged  as  assayer  for  all  the  principal  mines 
!'  and  mills  in  this  locality." 
j  When  the  couple's  only  child,  Edward  Meador 
Blake,  was  born  on  August  7,  1867,  it  is  thought  that 
I  he  was  named  for  the  Edward  Blake  who  accom- 
I  panied  Francis  to  Idaho  the  previous  year, 
j  In  1868  Blake  became  the  local  agent  for  the 
Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
I  and  is  also  reported  to  have  built  an  imposing  stone 
building  known  as  the  Granite  Block.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  expanded  further  by  purchasing  Charles 
P.  Robbins'  jewelry  and  watchmaking  store  locat- 
I  ed  in  the  Granite  Block,  and  by  early  1870  he  had 
'  also  moved  the  assay  office  into  this  building. 

Blake's  various  business  enterprises  remained  un- 
j  changed  until  October  1873,  when  the  assay  office 
J  apparently  closed.  The  November  15  issue  of  the 

fj  Avalanche  reported,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.W.  Blake  and 
j  Master  Eddie  took  their  departure  for  Boston  last 
It  Thursday  evening.  Mr.  Blake  goes  to  visit  his  old 

!■  mother,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  23  years,  and 
f.  will  return  about  the  middle  of  next  month."  The 
If  newspaper  was  in  error,  though,  as  Blake  did  not 
jj  return  to  Silver  City,  and  his  jewelry  store  was  closed 
If  the  following  April. 

The  Blake  family  remained  in  the  East,  possibly 
H  residing  in  New  York  as  well  as  Boston,  until  they 
n  moved  to  Prescott,  Arizona  Territory.  On  October 
R  29,  1875  the  Arizona  Weekly  Miner  stated  that  Frank 
l<  W.  Blake  had  been  appointed  agent  for  the  new 

(Arizona  and  New  Mexjco  Express  Company  which 
would  connect  Prescott  with  the  railroad  at 
Caliente. 

[Returning  to  the  express  business  was  not 
enough,  though,  and  by  August  he  had  opened  an 
assay  office  in  Prescott.  The  editor  of  the  Miner  was 
moved  to  comment,  "We  have  known  Mr.  Blake, 

■  i  as  an  Assayer,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in 
|t  California,  Nevada,  and  Idaho,  and  have  yet  to  hear 

ithe  correctness  of  a  single  assay  of  his  questioned." 
This  assay  office,  like  those  previously  established 

[elsewhere,  immediately  proved  to  be  a  success,  ena¬ 
bling  Blake  to  take  on  the  positions  of  secretary  and 
bookkeeper  of  the  Peck  Mining  Company.  In  his 
spare  time  he  was  also  involved  in  locating  the  Gre- 
^[.  cian  Bend  mine  in  the  Tiger  mining  district,  the  At- 
•  las  mine  in  the  Hassayampa  district,  and  the  Apache 
f  mine  in  the  Weaver  mining  district. 

I  Early  in  June  1877,  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  opened  their 
Prescott  office,  and  naturally  chose  F.W.  Blake  as 
their  agent.  Soon  he  was  also  appointed  agent  and 
general  superintendent  for  the  Peck  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  mayor  of  Prescott,  and  once  again 
began  selling  insurance  on  the  side. 

Blake  remained  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  agent  in  Pres- 
cott  until  1884,  when  he  allowed  the  position  to 
P  be  filled  by  his  brother-in-law,  John  Frank  Meador. 

[Mrs.  Blake's  father  had  settled  in  Arizona's  Salt  River 
Valley  and  the  Blakes  became  fairly  close  to  the 
Meador  family. 


For  the  next  four  years  Blake  turned  his  attentions 
to  other  projects  such  as  the  Walnut  Grove  Water 
Storage  Co.,  the  Piedmont  Cattle  Co.,  the  local  Ma¬ 
sonic  chapter,  the  First  National  Bank  in  Prescott, 
and  for  a  time  he  even  served  as  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Prescott.  At  one  point,  a  local  newspaperman 
rightfully  called  Blake  "the  hardest  desk  worker  in 
Prescott." 

In  1888  Blake  again  assumed  the  position  of  Wells 
Fargo  agent,  which  he  held  until  ill  health  forced 
his  resignation  in  1895.  Edward  M.  Blake  then  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  agent  and  held  this  office  un¬ 
til  1899. 

On  August  1,  1895  Francis  Blake  died  in  Pres¬ 
cott  of  Bright's  disease.  He  was  buried  in  the  local 
Masonic  cemetery,  where  his  wife  was  also  laid  to 
rest  when  she  died  in  1923. 

For  42  years  Blake  had  been  an  expressman, 
banker,  and  assayer,  serving  countless  thousands  of 
people  in  four  states  and  territories.  "He  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,"  one  obituary  stat¬ 
ed.  "His  death  will  cause  a  widespread  sadness." 
Blake's  integrity  and  character  were  without  re¬ 
proach,  and  perhaps  his  greatest  achievement  was 
the  creation  of  some  stability  in  raw  mining  camps 
scattered  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  West. 


r  r  W  B  L  A  K  E  8.  C 


Blake's  1854  office  building,  one  of  the 
first  brick  structures  constructed  in 
Weaverville,  California,  was  shared  by 
Wells  Fargo  Company  and  the  F.W.  Blake 
Express  Co.  (Bancroft  Library) 


Francis  and  Sarah  Blake  posed  for  this  photograph  at  their  residence  in  West  Prescott  in  1878. 
The  second  woman  is  Mrs.  George  Curtis,  with  Edward  Blake  sitting  on  the  donkey  beside  the 
house.  (Sharlot  Hall  Museum) 


The  two-story  building  at  far  right  shows  the  wood  frame  addition  built  over  the  Granite  Block 
in  1873.  Blake's  second  Silver  City  assay  office  and  jewelry  store  were  located  downstairs,  behind 
the  five  tall,  white  pillars,  while  the  second  floor  addition  was  known  as  Champion  Hall,  a  favorite  ^ 
site  for  meetings  and  stage  plays.  (Owyhee  County  Historical  Society) 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1857  AU-50  A  lustrous  example . 1,395.00 

Rare  1858  $3 


1858  AU-55.  A  lustrous  specimen  of  the  rarest  pre- 
Civil  War  Philadelphia  Mint  threendollar  gold 
piece.  Just  2,133  were  minted.  The  Guide  Book 
suggests  a  value  of  $6,000  for  an  MS-60  coin, 
and  we  doubt  if  at  that  price  you  can  find  one. 
So,  our  AU-55  piece,  quite  close  to  MS-60  in 
preservation  but  at  less  than  half  the  price, 
should  be  a  good  value  for  only  .  .  .2,750.00 


1859  AU-50 . 1,495.00 

1860  EF-45,  lightly  cleaned . 595.00 


Rare  1861  $3 


1861  MS-60/63.  A  very  difficult  date  to 
find  in  any  grade,  as  evidenced  by  the  Guide 
Book  value  for  $5,500  for  just  MS-60  grade 
(and  we  doubt  if  you  could  find  one  for  that 
price).  Fewer  than  6,000  business  strikes 
were  minted  during  this  early  Civil  War  year. 
Few  of  these  actually  circulated,  for  specie 
payments  were  suspended  shortly  thereafter. 
Undoubtedly,  most  went  to  the  melting  pot 
after  the  denomination  was  discontinued  in 
1889 . 7,250.00 


1862  ER45 


1,295.00 


1861  EF-40  . 1,295.00 


A  Letter  from  William  Cowley 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
William  Cowley: 

“I  have  enjoyed  reading  your  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  63  and  thought  I  would  send  some  of  my  com¬ 
ments.  As  usual,  along  with  the  great  coin  values, 
the  educational  articles  were  outstanding. 

"I  read  the  article,  'A  Commentary  From  Dave 
Beavers,'  when  it  first  appeared  in  Numismatic  News 
several  months  back.  I  really  enjoyed  it  and,  in  fact, 
clipped  it  out  of  Numismatic  News  and  kept  it  in 
rrry  permanent  file. 

"Any  collector  who  tires  of  the  Mint  State  grad¬ 
ing  argument  should  read  your  article  along  with 
'The  Great  Grading  Grabble,'  by  Dr.  Joel  j.  Orosz, 
in  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  61.  Each  article  im¬ 
plies  that  even  collectors  with  a  modest  amount  to 
spefKj  on  coins  can  build  a  meaningful  collection. 
Isn't  af  f^uiring  srwnething  meaningful  what  coin  col- 

ting's  all  alx>uff  Thank  you  ior  making  your  Rare 
( r)in  Review  a  top  source  for  numismatic 
kn/wlefjge" 


1863  EF-45 . 1,295.00 

As  is  also  the  case  with  gold  dollars,  $3  pieces  of  the  1860s 
through  the  mid-1870s  are  much  rarer  than  their  already  low 
mintages  indicate.  It  is  probable  that  most  pieces  were  melted 
and  never  reached  circulation.  And  yet,  on  the  present  market 
the  prices  for  rarities  are  only  slightly  higher  than  for  commoner 
issues.  Time  and  time  again,  for  50%,  100%,  or  200%  more 
than  the  "type"  price  one  can  acquire  a  coin  which  is  many 
dozens,  if  not  hundreds  of  times  rarer  than  the  more  plentiful 
dates. 


1866  EF-45.  A  key  issue  in  any  grade  .  1,295.00 


AU-50  1867  $3 


1867  AU-50.  A  sharp  business  strike  example  of  this 
highly  prized  date . 2/750.00 

AU-50  1868  $3 


1868  AU-50.  just  4,850  business  strikes  were  made, 
but  only  a  few  hundred  pieces  survive  in  vari¬ 
ous  grades  today . 2,495.00 

Superb  1869  $3 


1869  AU-55.  A  superb  business  strike,  sharply 
struck  and  lustrous.  Again,  this  is  a  rare  date, 
just  2,500  were  struck,  but  it  is  probable  that 
most  were  melted  . 3,350.00 

Rare  1870  $3 


1870  AU-55.  A  sharply  struck  and  lustrous  exam¬ 
ple,  with  prooflike  surface,  of  one  of  the  most 
desired  issues  of  the  era.  just  3,500  business 
strikes  were  made,  of  which  relatively  few  sur¬ 
vive  today . 3,650.00 


1871  $3  Rarity 


1871  AU-50.  A  sharply  struck  and  lustrous 
specimen  of  an  issue  of  which  just  1,300 
business  strikes  were  made.  The  Guide  Book 
suggests  the  valuation  of  $5,750  for  an  M5- 
60  example,  but  few  if  any  are  available  at 
this  price.  The  present  coin  represents  an 
outstanding  value .  1,975.00 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1872  EM5.  One  of  just  2,000  business  strikes  that 
were  made . 1,495.00 

If  you  are  building  a  type  set  of  United  States  coins  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  seriously  consider  adding  a  scarce  or  rare  date 
$3,  for  the  price  is  not  all  that  much  more  than  one  of  the  higher 
mintage  dates.  The  present  offering,  primarily  from  the  Living¬ 
ston  Manor  Collection,  presents  many  opportunities  in  this 
regard. 


1874  AU-50  $1,395;  AU-55  .  1,695.00 


1878  Extremely  Fine-40  $895;  AU-50  $1,395;  and 
AU-55  .  1,695.00 


Superb  1879  $3 


1879  MS-63.  Sharply  struck.  Frosty,  with 
many  prooflike  areas.  A  superb  specimen  of 
an  issue  of  which  just  3,000  business  strikes 
were  minted . 8,250.00 


A  Note  From  Roger  Zych 

The  following  note  was  recently  received  from 
Roger  Zych,  one  of  our  clients: 

"Thank  you  for  the  excellent  coins  your  firm  has 
been  sending  me  as  part  of  my  Collection  Portfo¬ 
lio  Program.  I  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  grad¬ 
ing  and  appearance  of  the  pieces." 


Key  1881  $3 


1881  EM5.  A  sharp  and  quite  attractive  example 
of  an  issue  of  which  just  500  business  strikes 
were  minted! . 2,350.00 


AU  1888  $3 


1888  AU-58.  A  frosty  specimen  of  the  next  to  last 
year  of  the  denomination  . 2,800.00 


Half  Eagles 

We  offer  a  wonderful  selection  of  half  eagles,  a 
group  particularly  rich  in  the  seldom-seen  early 
(pre-1834)  issues.  Among  Liberty  Head  or  Coronet 
style  pieces  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  highly 
prized  Dahlonega  Mint  as  well  as  Carson  City  is¬ 
sues  and  popular  "type"  pieces. 


A  Visit  to  the  M.H.S. 

On  November  4th  your  editor,  at  the  invitation 
of  John  W.  Adams,  was  among  about  20  people  at¬ 
tending  a  meeting  and  exhibition  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society  in  Boston.  The  occasion  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society. 

Anne  Bentley,  curator  of  the  nearly  10,000  me¬ 
dals,  tokens,  and  other  numismatic  items  owned 
by  the  M.H.S.,  went  all  out  and  set  up  an  exhibit 
which  was  remarkable  and  commendable.  The  only 
known  1790  Manly  medal  in  gold — the  earliest 
American  medal  featuring  the  actual  portrait  of  Ge¬ 
orge  Washington— was  on  view,  as  was  the  unique 
1776  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  copper  pattern 
"cent."  A  set  of  Seasons  medals  in  silver  was  the 
first  we  had  seen  since  those  we  sold  in  the  Virgil 
Brand  Collection  a  few  years  ago.  Two  1787-dated 
Columbia  and  Washington  medals  were  shown, 
with  the  copper  one  tracing  its  pedigree  to  1791, 
when  the  M.H.S.  first  opened  its  doors! 

A  set  of  11  silver  medals  once  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  George  Washington  was  shown.  For  those 
with  a  technical  turn  of  mind,  the  Betts  catalogue 
numbers  are:  542,  557,  565,  566,  567,  593,  594,  595, 
597,  615,  and  620. 

By  the  time  you  read  these  words,  the  numisma¬ 
tic  exhibit  will  be  closed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  M.H.S. 
will  bring  more  of  its  treasures  out  in  the  future, 
and  with  advance  publicity,  numismatists  every¬ 
where  will  have  the  chance  to  view  these  classic 
rarities. 

Accompanying  us  to  the  meeting  was  John  J.  Ford, 
Jr.,  who  came  to  Wolfeboro  for  a  visit  the  day  before. 

The  address  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  is  1154  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02215. 


Classic  1795  Half  Eagle 


1795  $5.  Small  Eagle  reverse.  A  classic 
style  introduced  this  year,  when  federal  gold 
coins  made  their  debut.  AU-55.  Sharply  de¬ 
fined  and  with  a  generous  amount  of  proof¬ 
like  surface . 17,500.00 


1798  Half  Eagle 


1798  Large  8  in  Date.  14  Stars  on  reverse.  EF-40 
(ANACS).  A  nice  representative  of  the  general 
style  with  Capped  Bust  to  Right  obverse.  He¬ 
raldic  Eagle  reverse . 3,450.00 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


Mint  State  1802/1  Half  Eagle 


1802/1  MS-60.  Sharply  struck,  and  with 
frosty  surfaces,  particularly  on  the  reverse. 
Boldly  defined  overdate . 9,750.00 


1803/2  Half  Eagle 


1803/2  EF-40 


3,150.00 


Prooflike  1803/2  Half  Eagle 


1803/2  MS-60/63.  Proof  I  ike  reverse.  Espe¬ 
cially  sharply  struck.  An  outstanding  coin 
for  the  advanced  collector . 9,750.00 


AU  1804  Half  Eagle 


1804  Small  8  over  Large  8  variety.  AU- 
50/55  (ANACS).  This  example  is  sharp,  lus¬ 
trous  and,  attractive . 4,450.00 

Vr\<iet  md^nitication  thp  first  three  digits  of  the  date  all 
sfvw  ref  utfing.  The  second  digit  in  its  original  form  was 
a  signific anfly  larger  8,  owrpunc hed  with  a  smaller  8,  with 
hfjfh  figures  rwAv  distinftly  visible 


r - 

A  Pine  Collection 
Is  Yr)ur  Best  Investment 


AU  1805  Half  Eagle 


1805  AU-55 


4,995.00 


1806  Pointed  6  Half  Eagle 


1806  Pointed  6.  Stars  8x5.  EF-45 . 3,350.00 

1806  Round  6  Half  Eagle 


1806  Round  top  6.  Stars  7x6.  AU-50  (we  have  two 
specimens  in  stock,  one  with  ANACS  certificate, 
one  without— take  your  pick) . 4,450.00 

1807  Bust  Right  $5 


1807  Bust  Right.  Old  style  with  obverse  design  as 
used  from  1795  through  1807.  Heraldic  Eagle 
reverse.  EF-40  . 3,150.00 


Subscribe! 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  then  we  invite  you  to  jump  aboard  the 
bandwagon.  Subscribe!  Our  reasonable 
rates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  are  far 
less  than  it  costs  us  to  create,  produce,  and 
deliver  each  issue  to  you.  And,  what  a 
wealth  of  information  each  issue  holds— 
desirable  coins  for  sale,  interesting  articles, 
research  information,  you  name  it.  Many 
more  great  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
are  being  planned— so  subscribe  now  and 
don't  miss  a  single  onel 


AU  1807  Bust  Right  $5 


1807  Bust  Right.  Old  style.  AU-50/55 
(ANACS) . 4,975.00 


AU  1807  Capped  Bust  $5 


1807  Capped  Draped  Bust  to  Left.  AU-55. 

A  sharp  and  lustrous  specimen  of  the  first 
year  of  this  design . 4,950.00 


AU  1808  Half  Eagle 


1808  AU-55  A  lustrous  and  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  issue . 4,650.00 


1809  Half  Eagle 


1809  EF-45 


.  2,995.00 


Professionalism 

The  following  note  was  received  from  Donald 
Englishman: 

"I  have  just  received  the  1835  Capf)ed  Bust  and 
1893  Barber  quarters  you  sent  me  on  your  invx)ice 
No.  43,725.  Thank  you  very  muc  h  for  such  outstand¬ 
ing  quality.  I  am  impresst'd  with  the  professional¬ 
ism  of  Bowc'rs  and  Merena  Galleries." 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


EF  1800  Half  Eagle 


1800  EM5  . 3,350.00 


1800  EM5  . 3,350.00 

1835  EF-40  . 495.00 

1843-D  EMO . 795.00 


The  completion  of  a  set  of  Dahlonega  Mint  half  eagles  has 
been  the  objective  of  a  number  of  numismatists  over  the  years. 
There  are  no  "impossible"  rarities  in  the  series,  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  decidedly  difficult  to  acquire.  The  present  list¬ 
ing  offers  several  possibilities. 

1845  EF-45 . 425.00 


Superb  1847  Half  Eagle 

«, 


1847  MS-63.  A  superb  specimen  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  rarely  seen.  Desirable  not  only  as  a  date 
but  as  an  outstanding  coin  of  the  pre-1866 
Coronet  Head  type  without  motto  on  the 
reverse.  First  order  gets  it  for  .  .  .4,950.00 


1854-D  EF-45  popular  Dahlonega  issue  .895.00 


i  Donn  Pearlman's  New  Book 

I  Donn  Pearlman,  one  ofthe  most  familiar  figures 
at  coin  conventions  (and  in  recent  years  the  em- 
i  cee  of  the  annual  get-together  of  the  Numismatic 
I  Literary  Guild),  has  written  a  dandy  new  book: 
y  Breaking  into  Broadcasting.  Drawing  on  his  years 
[  of  experience  as  a  radio  broadcaster  for  CBS,  Donn 

Ehas  produced  a  volume  crammed  with  interesting 
anecdotes,  stories,  and  practical  suggestions.  Al¬ 
though  your  editor  has  never  aspired  to  be  a 
I  broadcaster — and  I  probably  wouldn't  succeed  if 
I  tried— I  found  the  book  to  be  fascinating  reading. 
'  You  might  enjoy  it  as  well.  Copies  are  available  for 
$13.95  from:  Bonus  Books,  Inc,  160  East  Illinois 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 


Important  1861-C  Half  Eagle 


1861-C  AU-50.  A  sharp  and  desirable 
specimen  of  the  most  important  of  all  Char¬ 
lotte  Mint  half  eagles  of  this  design  type,  and 
the  issue  with  by  far  the  lowest  mintage — 
just  6,879  coins— the  only  Coronet  type 
Charlotte  Mint  half  eagle  with  a  mintage  be¬ 
low  the  10,000  mark.  Specimens  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  when  they  are  encountered 
they  are  apt  to  be  not  as  nice  as  the  one  of¬ 
fered  here.  The  Guide  Book  suggests  a  val¬ 
ue  of  $3,750  for  AU,  and  the  coin  is  easily 
worth  that  or  more.  However,  you  can  own 
it  for . 3,600.00 


1890- CC  AU-55.  Carson  City  issue . 795.00 

1891- CC  EM5  . 595.00 


1892-CC  Extremely  Fine-45  $595;  AU-50  $695;  and 


AU-55  . 895.00 

1893  MS-60 . 495.00 

1903-S  MS-60  . 495.00 

1909-D  Indian.  AU-50 . 425.00 


Dennis  Robertson  Writes 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Dennis 
Robertson: 

"I  am  enclosing  my  payment  for  a  copy  of  your 
United  States  Coins  by  Design  Types  for  $9.95.  I 
have  bought  many  of  Dave  Bowti  S'  other  books, 
and  my  friends  have  also.  We  have  all  enjoyed  read¬ 
ing  each  and  every  one. 

"I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  auction  catalogues, 
to  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  and  to  your  Special  Coin 
Letter.  I  look  forward  to  each  copy  as  it  arrives.  I 
also  want  to  say  I  have  been  pleased  with  each  and 
every  one  of  the  coins  bought  from  your  firm  in  the 
past,  and  I  look  forward  to  buying  more  coins  in 
the  future.  The  quality  of  the  pieces  you  sent  is  ex¬ 
citing,  and  I  very  much  enjoy  doing  business  with 
your  courteous  and  professional  staff.  Best  of  con¬ 
tinued  success." 


EAGLES 


Classic  1796  Eagle 


1796  EF-45  or  finer.  Two  minor  nicks  on 
the  obverse.  Sharply  struck  and  well  defined. 
A  beautiful  example  of  this  scarce  early  type 
with  Capped  Bust  to  Right  obverse.  Small 
Eagle  reverse.  Probably  worth  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  more  than  our  quite  reasona¬ 
ble  asking  price  of . 9,950.00 


EF  1800  Eagle 


1800  EF40.  With  much  mint  lustre  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas.  A  nice  specimen  of  the  Capped 
Bust  to  Right  obverse  combined  with  the  He¬ 
raldic  Eagle  reverse . 4,495.00 


AU  1800  Eagle 


1800  AU-50.  A  tiny  mark  is  on  the  reverse  rim.  Sharp 
and  lustrous.  A  desirable  coin  for  the  type  set 
collector  and  the  date  specialist  .  .  .  5,750.00 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merena! 

Ever  since  1953  we've  been  furnishing  the 
right  coins  to  the  right  people  for  the  right 
prices!  Let's  get  acquainted! 
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A  New  Grading  System 

lust  remember: 

grading  bags  is  an  art,  not  a  science 

Some  Whimsy  by  Fred  Schwan 


Fred  Schwan,  one  of  the  hobby's  most  respected 
numismatic  writers,  recently  sent  us  this  article, 
which  appeared  in  Numismatic  News,  October  7, 
198b.  We  thought  readers  would  enjoy  this  satiri¬ 
cal  commentary  on  the  current  grading  situation. 

Grading  continues  to  be  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  in  numismatics.  We  have  been  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  grading  of  coins,  medals 
and  even  paper  money  for  several  years,  but  the 
grading  of  coin  bags  has  not  been  examined  in  the 
numismatic  media. 

I  grade  bags  by  an  informal  system  which  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  Sheldon-ANA  MS  (mint  state)  system. 
I  call  this  the  B.S.  system  which,  of  course, 
means  the  Bag  State  system. 

In  the  old  days  bags  were  simply  grad¬ 
ed  as  New  or  Used.  Those  were  also  the 
days  when  there  was  very  little  compe¬ 
tition  for  even  the  most  desirable  bags. 

There  were  few  collectors  and  they  were 
very  quiet  in  their  quest  for  historic  bags. 

Today,  however,  the  demand  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  supply.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  early,  classic  bags.  What  collector  can 
resist  a  bag  of  CC,  New  Orleans,  or  even  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Denver,  or  Philadelphia  silver  dollars? 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  recently  as  1963 
any  collector  could  have  acquired  a  beautiful  BS-60 
or  better  bag  (along  with  1,000  silver  dollars)  direct¬ 
ly  from  local  banks.  Just  think,  if  you  had  ordered 
a  bag  in  1963  for  $1,000  you  could  have  spent  or 
returned  the  coins  and  kept  the  bag  for  free.  You 
could  now  probably  make  $20  on  the  deal! 

Indeed,  even  without  compounding  the  rate  of 
return,  profit  would  be  infinite  since  the  cost  was 
zero!  This  appreciation  could  be  made  to  appear 
very  attractive  in  an  investment  bulletin! 

Bags  such  as  these  are  very  interesting  and  desira¬ 
ble  because  of  the  great  interest  which  has  been 
generated  in  silver  dollars.  Just  as  with  their  con¬ 
tents,  silver  dollar  bags  are  popular  but  not  terri¬ 
bly  rare. 

When  Saint-Caudens  $20  gold  pieces  were  be¬ 
ing  actively  promoted  as  investment  items  in  recent 
months,  I  received  an  interesting  brochure  from  an 
investment  firm. 

The  firm's  brochure  proclaimed  that  they  had 
been  very  fortunate  in  purchasing  intact  an  origi¬ 
nal  mint  bag  of  these  double  eagles.  It  then  went 
on  about  what  a  unique  opportunity  this  was  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  or  more  of  these  coins.  I  thought  it  was 
a  unique  opportunity  to  obtain  an  interesting  bag! 

I  wrote  to  the  firm  about  acquiring  the  bag,  but 
I  never  received  a  reply.  It  probably  had  received 
marty  requests  for  the  bag  and  had  sold  it. 

How  many  double  eagles  were  in  a  bag?  I  do  not 
know.  If  there  were  1,000  pieces  in  a  bag,  this  one 
example  probably  establishes  that  bags  are  1,000 
times  as  scarce  as  are  gold  pieces.  This  and  many 
other  important  aspects  of  the  history  of  mint  bags 
in  American  numismatic  history  are  still  shrouded 
in  mystery. 

When  were  the  first  bags  used?  Who  were  the 
designers  of  the  various  type  bags  that  have  been 
used  siive  bags  were  first  userJ?  What  is  the  histor- 
iral  deve|r>pmenf  of  the  mint  coin  bag?  What  po¬ 
litical  maneuvering  surrounrJed  the  replacement  of 


coin  kegs  with  coin  bags?  Do  hoards  of  bags  exist? 

I  have  heard  a  rumor  that  a  prominent  East  Coast 
dealer  is  preparing  a  manuscript  which  will  answer 
these  and  many  other  important  questions  about 
mint  bags.  The  title  of  the  book  is  going  to  be  some¬ 
thing  like  The  History  of  United  States  Coins  as  De¬ 
scribed  by  United  States  Mint  Bags.  Unfortunately, 
I  cannot  confirm  this  rumor  of  an  approaching  pub¬ 
lication,  but  such  a  book  is  certain  to  be  a  best¬ 
seller. 

Recently  some  interesting  American  bags  ap¬ 
peared  in  two  foreign  auctions.  It  was  these  auc¬ 
tions  which  pointed  out  the  need  for  clarification 
of  the  grading  standards. 

The  first  bag  which  I  purchased  was  a  1944  San 
Francisco  Mint  bag  for  Aus¬ 
tralian  threepence  pieces.  Its 
grade  was  not  described  in 
the  catalogue  but  I  bid  on  it 
assuming  that  it  was  in  less 
that  BS-60  condition.  I  won 
the  lot  and  was  well  pleased 
with  the  bag,  which  I  would 
now  grade  EF-40. 

When  the  next  auction  cat¬ 
alogue  arrived,  another  bag  was  included.  It  was 
a  Denver  Mint  bag  for  1942  Australian  sixpence 
pieces.  This  lot  was  also  without  description  of 
grade.  I  bid  with  the  same  assumptions.  When  the 
bag  arrived,  I  was  disappointed  in  it.  I  now  grade 
it  only  VF-20. 

Grading  bags  is  a  science  even  less  refined  than 
grading  coins  and  paper  money.  There  are  many 
interesting  facets  to  consider  in  grading  bags. 

First  there  is  the  basic  bag,  which  is  subject  to 
routine  wear  as  bags  are  shipped  from  the  mint  and 
between  banks.  In  addition  to  routine  wear,  the  bags 
are  frequently  marred  if  dropped  when  full  of  coins. 
I  call  these  serious  mars  "pallet  marks." 

The  markings  on  bags,  which  are  applied  by  sten¬ 
cilling,  are  very  important  to  the  value  and  grade 
of  a  bag.  These  markings  are  exactly  analogous  to 
the  designs  on  a  coin,  and  their  clarity 
and  brightness  are  critical. 

Unfortunately,  markings  were  not  uni¬ 
formly  applied  but  rather  varied  from 
mint  to  mint  and  from  year  to  year.  Col¬ 
lectors  must  therefore  know  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  original  markings  and 
evaluate  the  markings  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  preservation  rather  than  mere  ap¬ 
pearance. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  bag  grading  is 
that  most  bags  have  been  sewn  shut  and  then 
opened  at  the  top.  Bags  that  have  been  sewn  and 
never  been  opened  must  still  have  the  coins  there¬ 
in.  These  coins  make  storing  of  bag  collections  dif¬ 
ficult.  I  do  not  know  of  any  bag  albums  which  also 
accommodate  coins  by  the  thousand. 

Bags  which  were  not  issued  may  actually  be 
specimen  or  even  pattern  bags.  The  standards  be¬ 
low  apply  equally  to  these  pieces,  but  collectors 
should  know  that  many  veteran  hobbyists  frown  on 
the  merit  of  having  such  bags  in  a  collection,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  never  been  sewn  shut. 

In  some  cases,  bags  were  not  opened  carefully 
and  the  opening  may  be  fraytxJ.  Bags  may  even  have 
been  reused  unofficially  and  resewn. 


You  will  notice  that  I  have  only  included  descrip¬ 
tions  on  seven  Bag  States,  but  I  expect  to  be  able 
to  expand  this  system  to  include  at  least  11  grades 
of  Bag  State. 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  (Jefine  a 
BS-61,  -62,  -68  or  -69.  I  am,  however,  attempting 
to  assemble  a  reference  set  that  can  be  used  in  es¬ 
tablishing  definitions. 

With  this  introduction  I  will  discuss  the  grade 
descriptions  I  have  developed. 

BS-70:  Bags  must  be  perfect  to  be  in  this  grade. 
They  must  be  original,  never  used.  If  the  bag  was 
issued,  it  must  still  contain  the  coins  and  the  sew¬ 
ing  must  still  be  intact. 

BS-67:  If  the  bag  has  been  used,  the  open  edge 
may  not  have  any  fraying. 

BS-66:  The  bag  may  have  been  used,  but  there 
should  be  no  fraying.  It  may  have  no  wear  or  pal¬ 
let  marks.  The  markings  must  be  perfect. 

BS-65:  The  markings  must  be  perfect,  there  may 
be  no  wear  or  pallet  marks.  The  open  end  of  the 
bag  may  not  be  frayed. 

BS-64:  Bags  in  this  grade  do  not  quite  meet  the 
standards  described  for  BS-65  but  is  better  than 
BS-63  below. 

BS-63:  The  bag  may  not  have  any  wear  but  a  few 
pallet  marks  may  be  present.  Fraying  at  the  open 
end  at  the  seam  may  not  extend  more  than  one  inch 
from  the  seam. 

BS-60:  This  is  the  typical  grade  for  an  Uncircu¬ 
lated  bag.  Although  no  wear  is  allowed,  there  will 
probably  be  pallet  marks  and  compression  marks 
on  the  inside  of  the  bag.  The  stencil  markings  may 
not  be  worn  but  may  have  slight  fading  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  light. 

AU-58:  This  bag  is  better  than  AU-55  described 
below,  but  does  not  meet  the  standards  necessary 
for  BS-60  above.  The  bag  should  not  have  been 
laundered.  Fraying  may  be  showing  up  to  as  much 
as  one-half  of  the  open  end  but  the  fraying  may  not 
be  more  than  one-quarter  inch  in  length. 

AU-55:  Traces  of  wear  are  evident  on  the  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  bag.  Fraying  may 
extend  around  the  entire 
mouth  of  the  bag.  This  bag 
may  have  been  laundered 
and  pressed,  but  starch  or  ar¬ 
tificial  substances  may  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  bag.  If  it  has  been 
pressed,  no  iron  marks  may 
be  visible  un¬ 

der  magnified  examination. 

AU-50:  Wear  will  be  evident  at  the  corners  and 
around  the  bag. 

EM5:  All  edges  of  the  bag  will  show  wear.  Fray¬ 
ing  around  the  mouth  will  be  complete,  but  threads 
will  not  come  loose. 

EF-40:  Even  wear  will  show  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse  sides  of  the  bag.  The  printing  may  be  fad¬ 
ed  and  show  very  light  wear,  but  must  be  bright. 

VF-30:  This  is  the  grade  of  the  typical  bag  that 
has  seen  moderate  use.  The  bag  may  have  been 
washed  several  times.  The  markings  will  show 
weakening,  but  will  be  complete.  Fraying  will  bt' 
complete  with  threads  up  to  one  inch  in  length. 

Vh20:  This  bag  is  bt'tter  than  b12  Ix'low,  but  (lex's 
not  meet  the  standards  for  VF-30  alxivt*. 

R12:  This  bag  has  stx'n  considerable  wt'ar  The 


BS-66: 

No  fraying 
or 

pallet  marks 


AG-3: 

With  patches, 
holes  sewn 
shut 
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legends  are  readable,  but  are  weakening  from 
repeated  washings.  If  it  has  not  been  washed  it 
should  be! 

VC-8:  This  bag  has  probably  been  used  several 
times.  The  opening  may  show  damage  from  multi¬ 
ple  openings  and  closings.  The  lettering  will  be 
weak  but  fully  legible. 

G-4:  The  smallest  letters  on  the  bag  may  be  illegi¬ 
ble,  but  the  major  legends  must  be  readable  and 
the  bag  fully  identifiable.  Fraying  will  be  consider¬ 
able  at  the  mouth.  The  bag  may  have  been  repaired 
by  minor  stitching  of  the  seams. 

AC-3:  The  lettering  is  well  worn,  but  the  bag  is 
identifiable.  The  bag  may  have  been  patched  or 


holes  sewn  shut. 

Collectors  must  also  be  wary  of  altered,  count¬ 
erfeit,  and  fantasy  bags.  Bogus  stenciling  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  common  bags  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  scarce  bags. 

Faded  stencilling  may  be  repaired  by  skillful  but 
deceitful  collectors.  In  this  regard  it  is  handy  to 
know  that  colored  marking  pens  were  not  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  public  before  1950. 

Coin  bags  may  be  subject  to  “doctoring"  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  apparent  grade  of  a  bag.  Cer¬ 
tainly  bags  do  not  lend  themselves  to  whizzing  or 
polishing,  however,  bags  that  are  available  for  col¬ 
lectors  have  frequently  been  laundered  and  they 


Remarks 

by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
James  A.  Baker,  III 

At  the  Ceremony  For  the  Gold  Bullion  Coin 
First  Strike  West  Point,  New  York 
Monday,  September  8,  1986 


We  are  extremely  flattered  that  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  James  A.  Baker,  III  selected  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  our  book,  U.S.  Cold  Coins:  An  Il¬ 
lustrated  History,  to  start  his  talk  at  the 
momentous  ceremony  of  the  first  striking  of  the 
new  United  States  bullion  coins!  The  text  of 
Secretary  Baker's  talk  is  given  below: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  all  today. 
The  writer  Q.  David  Bowers  has  called 
gold  that  "precious,  rare,  beautiful,  glam¬ 
orous,  and  nearly  indestructible  element."  Be¬ 
cause  it  has  such  qualities,  gold  has  long  been 
a  source  of  fascination  and  an  object  of  finan¬ 
cial  security.  The  metal  which  brings  us  here 
today  has  its  roots  far  back  in  the  mists  of  time. 

Ancient  Egypt,  for  example,  was  sustained  by 
its  gold  mines  in  the  Nubian  Desert.  And,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  scholar,  the  Greek  myth  of  the 
Argonauts  who  searched  for  the  Golden  Fleece 
"probably  has  its  origin  in  a  raid  upon  miners 
who  were  using  sheepskins  to  catch  fragments 
of  gold,  just  as  some  modern  gold  washing  has 
employed  blankets." 

Centuries  later,  of  course,  the  American  hem¬ 
isphere  attracted  many  who  had  hopes  of  find¬ 
ing  gold.  "El  Dorado"  the  Spanish  called  it,  as 
they  sought  the  legendary  Seven  Cities  filled 
with  precious  metals.  The  cities  had  supposedly 
been  built  by  seven  bishops  who  fled  from  in¬ 
vaders  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  AD  734 
And,  later,  in  the  United  States,  prospectors 
"rushed"  to  far-flung  parts  of  the  wilderness  to 
dig  dangerous  mines  or  wade  through  icy 
mountain  creeks.  Though  some  gold  towPs  be¬ 
came  ghost  towns,  many  gold  hunters  settled 
down  and  built  thriving  permanent  communi¬ 
ties  in  California,  Colorado,  and  Alaska. 

Incidentally,  the  first  significant  strike  in 
America  was  not  where  one  might  expect.  In 
1849,  residents  in  Dahlonega,  Georgia  feared 
the  West  Coast  gold  rush  would  lure  the  miners 
away  from  Dahlonega's  gold  mines.  Erom  their 
predicament  rose  the  now-famous  cry-^'but 
there's  gold  in  them  thar  hills'Mhe  hills  of  Geor¬ 


gia,  that  is. 

Today  is  another  important  day  in  the  history 
of  gold.  As  Kay  Ortega  and  Donna  Pope  illus¬ 
trated,  the  American  people  now  have  an 
opportunity  they've  never  had  before— to  buy 
gold  bullion  coins  produced  in  America.  This 
program  opens  up  new  markets  and  new  pos¬ 
sibilities.  It  is  a  new  way  to  invest  in  America, 
to  buy  something  that  American  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  produces. 

And,  to  look  at  it  from  another  perspective, 
the  program  is  an  example  of  the  financial 
cooperation  between  the  government  and  the 
people  that  has  often  been  so  influential.  Like 
the  public  bonds  that  finance  buildings,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  defense  efforts,  like  the  recent  Stat¬ 
ue  of  Liberty  commemorative  coin,  like  all  these 
programs,  this  coin  program  today  fills  a  need. 
It  is  a  partnership  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  which  aims  to  make  a  better  society. 

Now,  speaking  of  partners,  I  want  to  join  Kay 
and  Donna  in  expressing  my  appreciation  for 
what  many  of  you  here  have  done  to  make  the 
program  possible.  The  bill  Representative  Lewis 
introduced,  H.R.  1123,  was  an  important  cata¬ 
lyst  toward  the  passage  of  legislation  giving 
Americans  the  chance  to  buy  gold  coins.  And 
I  also  want  to  commend  Representatives  Fish 
and  Gilman  for  their  valuable  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Treasury's  coin  programs. 

To  give  an  analogy— those  of  you  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  technique  of  panning  for  gold 
know  that  it  is  arduous  and  time-consuming 
work.  One  has  to  sift  through  a  lot  of  mud,  peb¬ 
bles,  and  sand  before  it  is  possible  to  shake 
loose  a  few  gold  flakes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
But  those  shiny  little  specks  make  the  effort 
worth  all  the  trouble. 

Likewise,  I  know  you  have  put  in  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  this  program,  but  the  benefits,  as  we 
have  heard  today,  are  surely  worth  it. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  delighted  to  be  part  of  the 
program  by  striking  this  first  gold  coin.  If  Cali¬ 
fornia  can  have  a  gold  strike,  so  can  West  Point... 


may  have  even  been  starched  and  ironed. 

Genuine  bags  can  be  altered  to  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  desirable.  Collectors  should  be 
wary  of  anyone  offering  a  bag  purported  to  have 
held  1913  Liberty  Head  five-cent  pieces.  In  this  case 
there  is  a  very  high  probability  that  the  bag  was  ac¬ 
tually  for  Buffalo  five-cent  pieces.  This  is  certainly 
true  if  it  is  a  Denver  or  San  Francisco  bag. 

Another  bag  that  is  open  to  doubt  is  the  one  for 
Philadelphia  1922  cents.  Bags  for  1944  Denver  cents 
are  often  altered  to  resemble  1914  Denver  bags. 

Collectors  need  an  official  standard  in  order  to 
properly  classify  their  collections.  Once  a  stand- 
dard  B.S.  grading  system  has  been  instituted,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  for  price  guides  to  simply  add 
a  new  column  to  each  coin  listing  for  the  B.S.  bag 
for  that  respective  coin. 

Short  listings  of  this  type  will  suffice  until  demand 
allows  publication  of  a  separate  price  publication 
for  bags. 

This  guide  has  been  useful  to  me  in  cataloguing 
my  collection  of  mint  bags.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  useful  to  other  collectors  as  well.  It  is  the  best 
we  have  until  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  adopts  official  standards  for  the  grading  of  bags 
and  begins  authenticating  and  grading  bags. 

If  ANACS  does  not  include  bags  in  its  service  and 
adopt  the  B.S.  grading  system,  commercial  services 
may  begin  processing  bags  and  ANACS  will  lose 
its  leadership  position  in  grading  numismatic  items. 

[Editor's  note:  As  you  might  suspect  by  now,  B.S. 
is  an  important  part  of  the  "science"  of  grading!] 


An  Emphatic  Opinion! 

We  received  a  number  of  comments,  nearly  all 
of  them  adverse,  to  our  changed  layout  in  our  last 
issue— in  which  we  did  not  intermix  coins  for  sale 
with  the  editorial  material.  So,  we  shall  mend  our 
ways  and,  effective  immediately,  go  back  to  the  old 
format!  However,  we  cannot  resist  sharing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Edgar  E.  Souders: 

All  right,  that  is  it!  Enough  is  enough!  Dave,  I'm 
a  reasonable  man,  1  can  put  up  with  individuals 
messing  with  additional  Mint  State  grades — fine  and 
dandy!  I  can  even  put  up  with  individuals  who  are 
bent  on  not  being  satisfied  until  every  collectible 
coin  is  permanently  embedded  or  sandwiched  in 
plastic— that  is  just  great!  But  when  "someone" 
fools  with  the  layout  of  MY  Rare  Coin  Review,  well, 
then,  let  me  tell  you  that  this  action  is  totally  inex¬ 
cusable.  Imagine  my  surprise— my  shock— as  I 
leafed  through  my  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  63  (I  al¬ 
ways  do  this  prior  to  reading  it  thoroughly),  only 
to  find  that  the  wonderful  articles,  Question  and 
Answer  Forum,  and  many  of  the  tidbits  were 
grouped  together  in  a  large  "clumplike  mass"  at 
the  very  back. 

Good  grief  man,  someone  has  eliminated  the 
search!  Yes,  that  is  it.  The  intense  drive  for  the  search 
for  information  that  makes  collectors  read  every 
square  inch  of  print  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  It  is 
sacrilegious,  I  tell  you,  and  if  kept  in  present  form 
I'm  afraid  I  will  have  to  do  something  drastic.  Does 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  really  want  thousands 
of  collectors  picketing  their  office?  How  about  box¬ 
loads  of  petition  lists  filling  every  available  space 
in  your  headquarters?  Is  this  what  you  want?  Tell 
me,  why  would  anyone  in  their  right  mind  mess 
with  perfection?!  I  know,  you  might  think  I  am  over- 
eacting,  but,  to  me,  it  is  like  whizzing  an  1804  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  or  drilling  a  hole  through  an  1815  Capped 
Bust  half  dollar— just  for  the  heck  of  it! 

Please  go  back  to  the  old  layout,  the  old  ways, 
the  old  tricks  of  inserting  information  between  the 
lines.  Am  I  alone  in  these  thoughts?  I  think  not!  Wh\ 
not  let  your  readers  decide  which  wav  is  the  Ix'st? 
Why  not  a  poll  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin 
Review!  I  demand  to  be  counted! 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


AU-55  1801  Eagle 


1801  AU-55,  with  the  reverse  very  close 
to  MS-60.  Sharp  and  frosty.  A  Simply  gor¬ 
geous  coin . 7,950.00 


AU-55  1803  Eagle 


1803  AU-55.  One  of  the  finest  specimens 
to  come  on  the  market  in  recent  times.  A 
prize  coin  for  the  connoisseur  .  .  7,950.00 


1844-0  AU-50 . 795.00 

1847-0  EF-45  . 595.00 

1851-0  AU-50  . 695.00 


1852-0  EF-45.  Low  mintage  date;  just  18,000  were 
struck .  1,295.00 

During  the  mid-19th  century,  not  a  single  collector  in  America 
was  the  slightest  bit  interested  in  acquiring  larger  denomina¬ 
tion  gold  coins  by  mintmark  variety.  As  a  result,  common  dates 
and  scarce  dates  alike  slipped  into  circulation  and  were  not 
retained  Collecting  of  mintmark  issues  did  not  become  popu¬ 
lar  until  the  20th  century,  by  which  time  vast  numbers  of  earli¬ 
er  pieces  were  irretrievably  lost.  More  information  on  the 
sub|ect  can  be  found  in  Q.  David  Bowers'  book.  United  States 
Cold  Corns  An  IlluUrated  History,  available  for  $47  (and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  book  section  of  this  issue). 


1891- CC  AU-50  475.00 

1892- 0  AU-50  475.00 

1905  AU-55  395.00 

1906-D  M5-60  695.00 


first  issue  of  the  f^enser  Mint,  which  began  testing  its  presv 
e-.  in  l'*c,',  ^nd  which  r,pened  for  business  in  1906  Coined 
during  the  early  /ears  were  many  gold  pieces  from  Cripple 
r  mi  metal  the  gold  district  Icxated  about  7$  miles  or  so 
va/tf/we-.t  r/t  ftenver 


1908-S  MS-60/63.  A  frosty  specimen  of  one  of  the 
lowest  mintage  issues  among  Indian  Head  ea¬ 
gles.  Just  59,850  were  struck.  Scarce  in  higher 


grades  such  as  this . 3,150.00 

1913  MS-60 . 1,250.00 

1914-D  EF-45  (ANACS) . 650.00 

1926  MS-60  . 1,250.00 

1932  MS-60  . 1,250.00 


Double  Eagles 

Our  offering  of  double  eagles  contains  a  wide 
variety  of  interesting  pieces — early  dates,  the  1861-S 
Paquet  rarity,  Carson  City  pieces,  the  popular 
MCMVIl  High  Relief  and  other  desiderata. 


1850  First  year  of  regular  issue  EMO  .  .  .  795.00 

1851-0  VMO . 895.00 

1856-S  AU-50  . 895.00 


1859  AU-50.  A  very  underrated  issue.  Exceedingly 
scarce  in  higher  grades  such  as  this  2,150.00 
1859-S  EF-45  .  795.00 

Although  the  mintage  of  1859-S  approximates  that  of  1855- 
S,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  1859-S  is  several  times 
scarcer— for  reasons  unknown. 

1861  AU-50/55  (ANACS) . 795.00 


Join  the  C.P.P.! 

Are  you  interested  in  building  a  meaningful  col¬ 
lection  of  United  States  coins— perhaps  com- 
memoratives  by  design  types,  perhaps  Morgan  silver 
dollars  by  date  and  mintmark  sequence,  perhaps 
a  type  collection  of  United  States  coins  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries,  or  perhaps  a  set  of  commemora- 
tives.  You  name  it,  and  Brenda  Quinby,  who 
manages  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  will  help 
you  achieve  your  objectives! 

Each  month  (or  other  interval  of  your  choosing) 
we  will  send  you,  on  open  account,  pieces  that  will 
fit  into  your  collection.  Each  coin  comes  with  our 
regular  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  By  belonging  to 
our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  you  can  build  a 
beautiful  collection  with  a  minimum  of  fuss  and 
bother.  Interested?  Request  "CPP  Broc  hure”  on  your 
order  blank  today  and  we'll  send  further  informa¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  there  is  no  obligation  to  buy. 


1861-S  Paquet  $20 


1861-S  Paquet  Reverse.  VF-30.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  example  of  this  distinctive  reverse  style, 
an  important  "type" . 5,995.00 


In  1860,  Anthony  C.  Paquet,  assistant  engraver  at  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mint,  produced  a  new  style  of  reverse  with  taller 
letters  around  the  border.  The  director  of  the  mint  decid¬ 
ed  to  adopt  this,  and  in  1861  production  began  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  while  dies  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  It 
developed  that  the  tall  letters  and  their  proximity  to  the 
denticles  caused  difficulty  at  the  rim,  with  consequent  fear 
of  die  breakage.  The  use  of  the  dies  was  countermanded, 
and  all  but  a  few  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  went  to  the  melt¬ 
ing  pot  (just  two  Philadelphia  pieces  are  known  to  exist 
today).  In  the  meantime,  in  San  Francisco  the  production 
of  1861-S  double  eagles  with  the  new  Paquet  die  proceeded 
on  course,  and  thousands  were  made.  The  correspondence 
from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  mandating  the  discontinuation 
was  not  received  until  many  of  the  coins  had  been  released 
into  circulation.  Communication  took  time,  and  in  1961 
the  telegraph  wires  were  not  strung  further  westward  than 
St,  Joseph,  Missouri— so  from  that  point  to  San  Francisco, 
the  message  was  taken  by  express..  Today,  the  issue  is  very 
rare,  and  probably  no  more  than  a  few  dozen  different  ex¬ 
amples  exist.  In  his  study  of  the  denomination,  David  Ak¬ 
ers  noted:  "The  1861-S  Paquet  is  the  rarest  Liberty  Head 
double  eagle  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  Its  only  really 
close  competitor  for  that  distinction  is  the  1866-S  with¬ 
out  motto  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  more  of  the  latter 
in  existence  than  there  are  1861-S  Paquets." 


1863  EF-45  . 750.00 

1863-S  EF-45  . 750.00 


Aspects  of  Numismatics 

The  Regina  Coin  Club  (Box  174,  Regina,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  Canada),  has  set  a  high  standard  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Aspects  of  the  Numismatics  of  North 
America,  edited  by  Chris  Gilboy.  The  attrac- 
tivelyprinted  and  illustrated,  288-page  volume  is 
a  collection  of  essays  and  commentaries  by  nearly 
20  authors.  Your  editor  contributetl  a  section  to  the 
chapter  titled  "The  Current  Status  of  Numismatu 
Research  and  1  iterature  in  North  America  "  Read¬ 
ers  desiring  a  cofiy  ot  the  book  c.m  order  same  tor 
$25  Canadian  funds  from  the  Regina  Com  Clulv 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


Superb  1876  Proof  Double  Eagle 


1876  Proof-63  or  finer.  A  superb  specimen,  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  in  existence. 

Just  45  specimens  were  minted,  of  which  probably  fewer  than  half 
that  number  still  survive.  Here  indeed  is  a  fantastic  rarity,  a  truly  great 
coin. 

In  addition  to  its  desirability  as  a  rare  date,  the  1876  is  a  member 
of  the  1866-1876  design  type  with  motto  on  the  reverse  and  with  the 
denomination  spelled  as  TWENTY  D.  The  total  mintage  of  all  Proofs 
in  this  era  amounted  to  just  335  coins.  By  contrast,  the  total  Proof 


mintage  of  the  following  type,  the  1877-1907  double  eagle  with  the 
denomination  spelled  as  TWENTY  DOLLARS,  totaled  2,426.  When 
you  consider  the  fact  that  the  attrition  rate  is  higher  for  the  earlier 
double  eagles,  it  is  certainly  true  to  say  that  as  a  class.  Proof  double 
eagles  of  the  1866-1876  type  are  at  least  10  times  rarer,  possibly  at 
least  20  times  rarer,  than  are  those  of  the  1877-1907  style.  And  yet, 
the  market  price  is  only  slightly  higher.  Here  indeed  is  one  of  the 
most  important  coins  in  the  present  catalogue . 22,500.00 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1878-S  MS-60  895.00 

1884-CC  EF-45  795.00 

1889- S  AU-58  695.00 

1890- CC  EF-45  795.00 

1892-CC  AU-50  . 1,150.00 


1893-CC  AU-55.  A  very  pleasing  example  of  the  last 
year  of  Carson  City  Mint  coinage  .  .  1,595.00 
1898-S  MS-60/63  (ANACS)  . 995.00 

1899  MS-60  $795;  MS-60/63  (ANACS)  .  1,095.00 

1900  AU-55 . 695.00 

1900-S  MS-60  (in  PCCS  holder) . 995.00 


Radio  Program  Transcript 

The  following  is  a  transcript  from  a  recent  CBS 
radio  program  by  Donn  Pearlman: 

For  years  many  veteran  coin  collectors  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  hunt  for  specimens  of  early  American  cop¬ 
per  half  cents  and  large  cents.  In  the  past  decade, 
there's  been  lots  of  activity  in  United  States  silver 
dollars.  But  what  about  the  denominations  in 
between? 

This  is  Coin  Collectors'  Corner.  Hello,  I'm  Donn 
Pearlman. 

Prominent  rare  coin  dealer  and  respected  numis¬ 
matic  researcher,  Q.  David  Bowers,  has  written  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  soft-cover  reference  books  on 
United  States  coinage.  This  latest  book.  United 
States  Dimes,  Quarters,  and  Half  Dollars,  is  sure 
to  create  plenty  of  collector  interest  in  coinage  se¬ 
ries  that  frankly  have  been  shifted  to  the  shadows 
of  the  numismatic  marketplace  for  years. 

When  Dave  Bowers  writes  a  book— and  he's  writ¬ 
ten  a  total  of  nearly  three  dozen  of  them!— he  sand¬ 
wiches  cold,  hard  facts  between  delicious  layers  of 
fascinating  narrative.  For  example.  Bowers  writes 
that  a  few  decades  ago,  a  United  States  coin  deal¬ 
er  somehow  obtained  the  reverse  die  used  origi¬ 
nally  to  strike  dimes  back  in  1820. 

Bowers  provides  basic  information  about  each  of 
the  major  design  types  of  United  States  dimes, 
quarters,  and  half  dollars  dating  back  to  the  late 
1700s,  and  the  short-lived  20-cent  coins.  20-cent 
pieces  were  issued  only  from  1875  to  1878;  the 
shortest  life  span  of  any  United  States  coin  denom¬ 
ination.  There  also  are  plenty  of  good  quality  pho¬ 
tographs  of  top  quality  specimens  of  those  many 
coins.  And,  enlargements  of  small-sized  coins  make 
It  easy  to  view  the  important  design  details  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  the  different  coinage  types. 

United  States  Dimes,  Quarters,  and  Half  Dollars: 
An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor  has 
a  suggested  retail  price  of  $9.95.  It's  available  from 
the  author's  company.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galler¬ 
ies,  or  perhaps  is  available  at  your  local,  neighbor- 
hfxxi  crjin  shop. 

Mail  orrj#Ts  should  include  $2  pcjstage,  plus  $9.95 
for  the  bfx>k.  and  should  be  sent  to  Brwers  and 
•/♦'fpna,  Pf)  Hrn  1224,  Wr>lfebr)ro,  New  Hampshire 
0  }«94 


MCMVIl  High  Relief  $20 


MCMVIl  (1907)  High  Relief  double  eagle. 

The  famous  design  by  Augustus  Saint- 
Caudens.  We  offer  a  selection  of  pieces. 
Take  your  pick  of  these  outstanding  values: 
Vl^30.  Attractive  for  the  grade.  Close  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  edge  reveals  that  a  jewelry 
mount  was  skillfully  removed  at  one  time. 
A  nice  "budget"  specimen  $3,150;  AU-58 
with  high  wire  rim.  Fully  lustrous,  and  equal 
to  what  many  would  call  MS-60.  An  excel¬ 
lent  value  for  the  price  $8,250;  MS-60,  with 
high  wire  rim.  A  tiny  mark  at  the  lower  right 
of  the  reverse  keeps  this  out  of  the  MS-63 
category.  A  gorgeous  coin,  with  the  obverse 
fully  meriting  MS-63  classification.  An  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  for  $10,500;  MS-60  flat  rim. 
$11,950;  MS-63.  Superb  specimen  with  deep, 
frosty  fields.  A  prize  example  of  what  many 
have  characterized  as  America's  most  beau¬ 
tiful  coinage  design . 17,950.00 

The  story  of  this  issue  is  well  known,  so  we  touch  upon 
it  but  briefly  here.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  while 
visiting  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  taken  with  the 
sculptured  appearance  of  Greek  coins  on  display,  and  con¬ 
templated  that  by  contrast  United  States  coins  were  rath¬ 
er  insipid.  Subsequently,  he  contacted  his  friend,  noted 
sculptor  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  who  maintained  his 
home  and  studio  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire  (now  pre¬ 
served  as  a  national  historic  site  and  open  to  the  public). 
The  artist  was  commissioned  to  redesign  the  entire  Ameri¬ 
can  coinage  spectrum,  from  the  cent  through  the  double 
eagle.  In  failing  health,  Saint-Gaudens  was  able  to  com¬ 
plete  designs  for  just  the  $10  and  $20  before  he  died. 

The  $20,  in  high  relief  with  a  sculptured  appearance, 
was  and  is  beautiful  from  an  artistic  viewpoint,  but  it  was 
not  possible  for  high-speed  production  presses  to  coin 
them,  for  multiple  blows  were  required  to  bring  up  the 
relief  properly.  Accordingly,  after  just  11,250  were  made 
by  hand-feeding  a  medal  press,  the  design  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  favor  of  a  low  relief  style  with  Arabic  numerals. 
A  chapter  on  the  subject  is  found  in  Q.  David  Bowers'  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  to  which  refer. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Review  comes  with  a 
30-clay  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  our 
quality,  value,  and  service! 


1907  Saint-Gaudens  with  Arabic  numerals.  MS-60 
or  slightly  finer,  with  fields  having  the  frostiness 
of  MS-63,  but  with  evidence  of  friction  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  obverse.  In  PCGS  holder 
marked  MS-64,  and  purchased  by  us  on  this  ba¬ 
sis  (we  should  have  looked  carefully  at  first!), 
with  the  result  that  we  are  selling  it  for  a  great 
loss  from  our  purchase  price.  Anyway,  it  is  yours, 
in  a  PCGS  holder  marked  MS-64  as  noted,  for 


just  .  1,295.00 

1911-D  AU-55  . .  .  725.00 


1911-D  MS-63  . 1,995.00 

1914-S  MS-60  . 995.00 

1924  MS-60/63  (ANACS) . 995.00 


Scarce  1924-D  Double  Eagle 


1924-D  MS-63.  Frosty  and  attractive.  One  of  the 

scarcer  issues  from  the  1920s . 3,250.00 

1926-S  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  fields  ....  1,150.00 


David  Akers  Writes 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  David  W. 
Akers,  well-known  professional  numismatist  and 
authority  on  the  subject  of  gold  coins,  who  com¬ 
mented  on  an  article  your  editor  wrote  in  an  issue 
of  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  and  rereading  your 
article,  "The  Collector  Is  King,"  in  the  December 
1986  Monthly  Summary  of  The  Coin  Dealer  News¬ 
letter.  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  a  superbly  writ¬ 
ten  and,  in  my  view,  completely  accurate 
assessment  of  the  collecting/investing/grading  sit¬ 
uation.  More  articles  like  yours  and  fewer  of  the 
investment  hype  variety  are  surely  welcome  and 
needed  in  our  hobby.  (I  hate  referring  to  it  as  an 
"industry'— Ugh!) 

"I  have  been  associated  with  numismatics  for  cwr 
30  years,  both  as  an  advanced  collector  and  profes¬ 
sional  and,  almost  without  exception,  the  people 
I  have  known  who  made  the  most  money  when 
they  sold  their  coins  are  collectors  rather  than  in¬ 
vestors.  In  fact,  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  number  of  'pure  investors'  I  know  who  hasv 
done  marginally  well  is  dec  idedly  small. 

"Again,  let  me  congr.itulate  you  tor  a  great  artii  le. 

"David  W.  Akers," 
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U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  For  Sale 


Delighted  With  1946-S  Half  Dollar! 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Ralph 
Smith,  a  participant  in  our  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram,  who  wrote  to  Brenda  Quinby,  a  member  of 
our  staff: 

“I  am  delighted  with  the  1946-S  Liberty  Walk¬ 
ing  half  dollar!  I  always  thought  this  was  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  coins,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  of 
this  quality.  The  light  golden  toning  around  the  rim 
is  like  a  reflection  of  the  sunrise.  1946  is  the  year 
of  my  brother's  birth,  so  it  is  especially  memorable." 


1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar.  AU-55  $495;  MS-60 
$1,150;  MS-63  . 2,250.00 

Although  the  pieces  are  dated  1900,  the  Lafayette  dollars  were 
minted  in  December  1899— sort  of  "prestrikes,"  for  want  of  a 
better  term!  Curiously,  the  issue  exists  in  several  minor  die 
varieties. 


1921  Alabama.  2x2  variety.  MS-63 .  725.00 

1921  Alabama.  MS-63  . 625.00 

1936  Albany.  MS-63  . 450.00 

1937  Antietam.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 1,995.00 

1935  Arkansas  MS-60  $129;  MS-63  $195;  and 

MS-64  . 425.00 

1935-D  Arkansas.  MS-60  $149;  MS-63  $215;  and 
MS-64  . 449.00 


In  our  opinion,  MS-63  commemoratives  represent  a  terrific 
value  in  comparison  to  MS-65  issues.  More  often  than  not,  a 
typical  MS-63  piece  is  just  a  hairbreadth  away  from  MS-65 
grade,  and  yet  the  price  may  be  only  half  that  of  an  MS-65  coin. 


1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-63  $225;  MS-64  449.00 
1935-D  Boone.  MS-63  $295;  MS-64 _ 449.00 

Type  sets  in  MS-63  grade  of  the  48  uifferent  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollar  basic  designs  minted  from  1892  through  1954 
can  be  assembled  today  for  a  very  attractive  figure.  Right  now, 
our  holdings  are  such  that  the  present  listing  offers  you  your 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  majority  of  the  variety.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it!  Also  take  advantage  of  our  "Kingswood"  holders  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  issue— The  ideal  way  to  protect  your 
commemorative  coins  and,  at  the  same  time,  display  them  in 
a  setting  worthy  of  a  museum! 

1935-S  Boone  MS-63  $295;  MS-64  449.00 

just  5,005  pieces  were  struck  of  this  issue.  The  commemora¬ 
tive  series  offers  numerous  opixrrtunities  to  acquire  low-mintage 


pieces  for  tiny  fractions  of  what  regular  issue  coins  of  compara¬ 
ble  mintage  sell  for. 

1935  Boone  with  small  1934.  MS-63  .  .  275.00 

1936  Boone  set  of  3  varieties.  MS-63  .  .  .  895.00 

1936-D  Boone.  MS-63 . 295.00 


1936  Bridgeport.  MS-63  $295;  MS-64  .  .  675.00 

The  obverse  bears  the  portrait  of  PT.  Barnum,  to  whom  Walter 
Breen  has  given  the  designation  "the  patron  saint  of  numis¬ 
matics."  Barnum  was  Bridgeport's  most  influential  citizen  and 
was  very  generous  in  his  support  of  the  city.  His  highly  reada¬ 
ble  biography.  Struggles  and  Triumphs,  tells  of  his  many  ex¬ 
ploits  in  the  field  of  promotion,  including  the  Feejee  Mermaid, 
General  Tom  Thumb,  Jenny  Lind,  the  American  Museum,  and 
the  circus  which  bore  his  name. 


1925-S  California.  MS-63  $525;  MS-64  895.00 


1936  Cincinnati.  MS-64  1,295.00 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63  . 495.00 

1936  Cincinnati  set  of  three.  MS-63  1,475.00 

1936  Cleveland  MS-63  $249;  MS-64  ...  545.00 


1936  Columbia.  MS-63  425.00 

1936-D  Columbia.  MS-63  425.00 


We  offer  an  outstanding  selection  of  United  States 
)  commemorative  silver  and  gold  coins.  Year  in  and 
I  year  out,  these  have  always  been  high  on  the 
;  popularity  list  with  collectors  and  investors  alike. 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  pays  the  fol- 
1  lowing  tribute  to  the  series: 

Many  modern  nations  have  issued  com¬ 
memorative  coins,  and  such  pieces  are  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  by  collectors.  Yet  no  nation  has 
surpassed  our  own  country  when  it  comes 
to  commemorative  coins,  and  in  this  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  unique  position  occupied  by  com¬ 
memoratives  in  United  States  coinage  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  they  are  the  only  coins  that  have  a  real 
historical  significance.  The  progress  and  ad¬ 
vance  of  people  in  the  New  World  are 
presented  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
manner  on  the  commemorative  issues.  Such 
a  record  of  facts  artistically  presented  on  our 
gold  and  silver  memorial  issues  appeals 
strongly  to  the  collector  who  favors  the 
historical  side  of  tjumismatics. 

In  recent  years,  many  beautiful  new  commemora¬ 
tives  have  been  released— the  1982  George 
I  Washington  half  dollar,  the  1984  Summer  Olym- 
!  pic  Games  coins  and  the  1986  Statue  of  Liberty 
:  pieces— with  more  on  the  way.  The  mintages  of 
these  later  issues  are  so  vast  that  just  about  any  earli- 
:  er  classic  commemorative  from  the  1892-1954  years 
is  a  rarity  by  contrast. 

Through  the  following  listing  we  invite  you  to  add 
;  to  your  present  holdings,  or  to  start  a  type  or  date 
!  set.  As  always,  your  complete  satisfaction  is 
i  guaranteed. 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  AU-55  $425;  AU-58  $495; 
MS-60  $750;  MS-63  $1,295;  MS-64  with  gor¬ 
geous  light  toning— one  of  the  nicest  we  have 
seen . .' . 2,495.00 

The  relative  scarcity  of  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  these  coins  were  sold  for  $1  each  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  same  price  was 
charged  for  commemorative  half  dollars.  The  public  preferred 
the  higher-denomination  coins,  they  thought  them  to  be  a  "bet¬ 
ter  value,"  so  relatively  few  quarters  were  sold. 


U.S.  Commemorative  Coins 

k _ _ _ _ 


19ib-S  Columbia.  MS-63  425.00 

1892  Columbian.  MS-63  225.00 

1893  Columbian.  MS-60 .  89.00 


1935  Connecticut.  MS-63  $575;  MS-64  $825; 
MS-65  . 1,495.00 


1936  Elgin.  MS-63  $550;  MS-64  . 795.00 


1936  Gettysburg.  MS-63  $435;  MS-64  .  .  625.00 

1922  Grant.  Without  Star.  We  offer  either  an  MS- 
60  $169;  MS-63  . 459.00 


1928  Hawaiian.  The  key  to  a  commemorative  type 
set.  The  rarest  and  most  desired  "type”  issue. 
AU-55  $895;  MS-60  $1,150;  MS-60  to  MS-63 


$1,750;  MS-63  . 2,750.00 

1935  Hudson.  MS-63 . 1,150.00 


1924  Huguenot.  rhr>r)«,e  from  thesr-  fine  coins! 


MS-60  (ANACS)  $165;  MS-60/63  $199;  MS-63 

$449;  MS-64  $595;  MS-65 . 1,495.00 

Special  Commemorative  Type  Set  Offer:  Let  us 
help  you  form  a  really  beautiful  type  set  of  MS- 
63  commemorative  half  dollars.  Send  us  $4,500 
and  we  will  send  you  $5,000  or  more  worth  of 
commemorative  half  dollar  types,  different  var¬ 
ieties,  types  of  our  choice,  plus  a  set  of  "Kings- 
wood"  display  holders  in  which  to  protect  and 
exhibit  them.  You  will  be  well  on  your  way  to¬ 
ward  a  museum-quality  display,  a  collection  of 
which  you  will  always  be  proud.  Request  "Com¬ 
memorative  Offer  64-29"  when  ordering.  Of 
course,  your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
1925  Lexington.  AU-55  $49;  MS-60  $79;  MS-63 

$269;  MS-64  . 495.00 

1918  Lincoln-lllinois.  MS-60  $169;  MS-63  479.00 

The  Lincoln  commemorative  represents  the  joint  work  of  the 
old  and  new.  The  obverse  was  designed  by  old-time  engraver 
George  B.  Morgan,  who  had  been  at  the  mint  for  several  de¬ 
cades  by  that  time  and  who,  of  course,  is  best  remembered  to¬ 
day  for  his  Morgan  silver  dollar.  The  reverse  represents  the  work 
of  lohn  R.  Sinnock,  an  assistant  engraver  in  1918,  a  man  who 
later  became  chief  engraver  and  who  gave  us  such  designs  as 
the  1946  Roosevelt  dime  and  the  1948  Franklin  half  dollar.  The 
present  writer  believes  that  Sinnock's  reverse  design  on  the  1918 
Illinois  half  dollar  may  have  been  his  finest  work  on  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  legal  tender  coin. 


1936  Long  Island  MS-63  $195;  MS-64  .  .  .  549.00 
1936  Lynchburg  MS-63  $349;  MS-64  .  .  575.00 

1920  Maine.  MS-63  . 475.00 

1934  Maryland  MS-60  $179;  MS-63 _ 349.00 

1921  Missouri.  Type  with  2x4  in  obverse  field.  MS- 

64  well  struck . 2,495.00 

1923-S  Monroe  MS-60 . 89.00 


1938  New  Rochelle  MS-64  $895;  MS-651,495.00 


1936  Norfolk.  MS-64  $750;  MS-65  . 995.00 

1926  Oregon  MS-63  . 359.00 

1926-S  Oregon  MS-60  . 139.00 


1938-S  Oregon  MS-63.  Low  mintage  issue359.00 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-60  $625;  MS-63  $1,195; 


/\  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


MS-63  to  MS-64  . 1,295.00 

1920  Pilgrim  AU-55  $49;  MS-60  $89;  MS-63  $195; 

MS-64  $395;  MS-65  . 875.00 

1921  Pilgrim.  Scarcer  of  the  two  dates.  MS-60  $195; 

MS-63  $315;  MS-64  . 775.00 


1936  Rhode  Island.  One  grades  MS-63  $295;  and 
the  other  MS-64  . 525.00 

If  you  enjoy  commemorative  half  dollars  you  will  really  find 
one  of  our  books  to  be  delightful  reading:  An  Inside  View  of 
the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  avail¬ 
able  from  us  for  $14.95  (see  our  book  section).  Walter  P.  Nichols 
was  a  commemorative  half  dollar  distributor  himself,  and 
numerous  other  people  who  were  distributors  or  who  were 
otherwise  behind  the  scenes  wrote  to  him  for  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  There  were  many  schemes  and  underhanded  deal¬ 
ings  in  the  commemorative  market,  and  these  are  vividly 
recounted  in  excerpts  from  Nichols'  personal  correspondence. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  details  are  so  intimate  as  to  be  almost  em¬ 
barrassing.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  some  mighty  fine  reading.  We 
know  you  will  enjoy  the  book! 

1936-D  Rhode  Island  MS-65 . 1,395.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS) 
$189;  MS-63  $295;  MS-64  . 525.00 


1937  Roanoke.  MS-63.  $435;  MS-64  $595;  MS-65 
$995;  MS-65,  prooflike  (see  footnote)  1,495.00 

A  limited  number  of  1937  Roanoke  half  dollars  were  issued 
with  prooflike  surfaces  and  are  occasionally  encountered  to¬ 
day.  We  estimate  them  to  be  about  10  times  rarer  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  finish. 


1936  Robinson-Arkansas.  MS-63  $350;  Mint 
State-64  . 489.00 

1935- S  San  Diego  MS-63  $215;  MS-64  $425;  Mint 

State-65  . 685.00 

1936- D  San  Diego  MS-64  . 525.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  We  offer  an  MS-60  $79;  or 
an  MS-63  . 195.00 


1935  Spanish  Trail  MS-65 

1925  Stone  Mountain  AU-50 
MS-65 

1934  Texas.  MS-64 


2,100.00 

$32,  MS-64  $195; 

775.00 
4  15.00 
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1935  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 1,050.00 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 1,050.00 

1935- S  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 1,050.00 

1936  Texas.  MS-64 . 435.00 

1936- S  Texas.  MS-60  (ANACS)  $195;  MS-65 

(ANACS) . 1,050.00 


Complete  Texas  Collection 

Complete  set  of  Texas  commemoratives, 
MS-63  to  MS-65,  mostly  MS-64  or  better. 

One  each  of  the  different  Texas  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  1934  plus  the  three-issue  sets  of 
1935,  1936,  1937,  and  1938—13  coins  total¬ 
ly.  A  beautiful  display  from  the  Lone  Star 
State.  Only  one  collection  is  in  stock,  and 
the  first  check  gets  it  for  . 4,950.00 


1925  Vancouver.  MS-63  $695;  MS-64  .  .  995.00 

This  issue  was  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  and  should 
have  borne  the  mintmark  S,  but  due  to  an  error  it  was  omitted. 


1927  Vermont.  MS-63.  $425;  MS-64 _ 825.00 

1946  Booker  T.  Washington  MS-63  $59;  MS-64 

(ANACS) . 79.00 

1946-D  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  example  we  of¬ 
fer  is  MS-64  (ANACS) . 79.00 

1951-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65(ANACS  cer¬ 
tified)  Offered  for  only . 395.00 

1951  Booker  T,  Washington  set  of  three  varieties. 

MS-63 . 175.00 

1952  Washington-Carver.  MS-63 . 17.00 

1952  Washington-Carver  set  of  three  varieties. 

MS-63 . 219.00 

1953  Washington-Carver  set  of  three  varieties. 

MS-63  . 349.00 

1936  Wisconsin.  MS-63 . 425.00 


1936  York.  MS-64  $625;  MS-65 


995.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


Commemorative  Gold 
Coins 


1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  Jefferson  por¬ 
trait.  MS-60.  $850;  MS-63  $1,195;  MS-65.  An 
exceptional  specimen  of  this  issue.  Quite  rare 
in  this  lofty  grade  . 5,600.00 


1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  McKinley 
portrait.  MS-60  $895;  MS-63 . 1,495.00 


1904  Lewis  &  Clark  gold  dollar.  MS-63.  Very  scarce 
in  this  condition,  multiple  times  scarcer  than 
any  other  commemorative  gold  dollar,  with  the 
exception  of  the  1905  Lewis  &  Clark.  You  can 
take  this  one  home  for  just . 2,350.00 


1905  Lewis  &  Clark  gold  dollar.  AU-55  $695;  MS- 


60  (with  or  without  PCGS  holder — take  your 
pick)  $1,250;  MS-63 . 2,350.00 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar.  AU-50  $425; 
AU-55  $495;  MS-60  $495;  MS-63  $1,450;  MS- 
64  $1,995;  MS-65  . 3,900.00 

As  you  might  have  guessed,  we  have  a  very  nice  stock  of  these 
commemorative  gold  dollars,  but  once  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
is  in  circulation,  we  imagine  that  most  will  sell  right  away.  As 
is  true  with  our  other  offerings,  we  recommend  that  you  order 
as  early  as  possible— for  the  main  problem  we  have  with  our 
price  lists  is  the  "sold  out"  situation.  Once  the  items  are  sold, 
there  is  no  wholesale  or  other  source  to  which  we  can  turn 
to  replenish  our  stock.  Rather,  buying  coins  for  stock  is  a  very 
painstaking  process,  often  involving  examining  many  dozens 
of  coins  to  find  one  that  is  just  right  for  our  stock— a  coin  which 
meets  our  combined  specifications  of  attractive  appearance, 
proper  grade,  and  reasonable  price. 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagle.  EF-45  $795; 
Mint  State-60  1,995.00 


1916  McKinley  gold  dollar.  Mint  State-60  $850; 

Mint  State-63 . 1,350.00 

1917  McKinley  gold  dollar,  MS-60  850.00 


1926  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagle.  AU-55  $395; 
MS-60  $695;  MS-63 . 1,050.00 


Want  List  Program 

Do  you  have  a  want  list  for  special  coins 
you  are  seeking?  Send  it  to  us,  attention  of 
Liz  Arlin,  and  she  will  let  you  know  when 
we  come  across  things  you  are  s-et'king. 
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Territorial  Gold  Coins 


1861  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  $10.  Denver.  EF-45 
remarkably  well  struck . 3,975.00 

In  the  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.,  Denver  assayers,  bankers, 
and  coiners,  was  well  known  in  the  area  and  maintained  an 
excellent  reputation.  During  the  Civil  War  the  paper  currency 
of  the  firm,  redeemable  in  gold,  circulated  at  par,  while  Union 
greenbacks  were  traded  only  at  a  discount  from  face  value!  A 
wide  variety  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  gold  coins  appeared  in 
1860  and  1861  and  consisted  of  the  denominations  of  $2VS, 
$5.  $10,  and  $20. 


1853  Assay  Office  $20 


1853  United  States  Assay  Office  of  Gold,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  $20.  900  THOUS.  variety.  EF-40.  An  at¬ 
tractive  example  of  an  issue  which  has  a  rich 
and  romantic  history . 2,995.00 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  of 
Cold  and  other  California  coiners  can  be  found  in  a  sftecial 
chapter  in  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers,  available  from  us  for  $49.  Refer  to  our  book  section 
for  additional  information. 


Impressive  $50  "Slug 


1852  $50  Octagonal  gold  "slug."  887  THOUS.  va¬ 
riety.  VF-20.  Heavy,  impressive,  and  romantic 
issue.  Should  sell  quickly  for  just  .  ,8,995.00 


A  Fine  Collection 
/s  Your  Best  Investment 


Pattern  Coins 


1858  pattern  cent.  Judd-212.  Proof-63.  Obverse 
with  Indian  head  as  adopted  in  1859,  but  dat¬ 
ed  1858.  Reverse  with  experimental  motif  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  oak  wreath  surmounted  by  a  broad 
ornamented  shield.  Copper  nickel  .  .  .695.00 


A  Nice  Review 

The  following  review  was  published  recently  and 
is  from  the  pen  of  award  winning  writer  Harold  Flar- 
tey.  We  thought  we  would  share  it  with  you. 

Q.  David  Bowers  has  done  it  again!  He  has  ad¬ 
ded  a  new  book  to  his  list  as  long  as  your  arm,  this 
time  the  title  is  United  States  Coins  by  Design 
Types:  An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  In¬ 
vestor. 

What  is  a  "type"  coin?  The  Roosevelt  dime,  Mer¬ 
cury  dime,  and  Liberty  Seated  dime  are  three  types 
of  dimes.  The  Shield  nickel.  Liberty,  Buffalo,  and 
Jefferson  designs  are  four  different  types  of  nickels. 
You  can  go  well  past  the  100  mark  and  each  coin 
will  be  different. 

Starting  with  the  period  1793-1799,  Bowers  in¬ 
troduces  the  early  mint  half  cents,  large  cents,  and 
silver  coins.  The  second  period  includes  1800-1830, 
identifying  each  coin  as  it  was  issued.  The  gold 
coins  are  reserved  for  a  separate  section  in  the  book. 

Collecting  a  choice  example  of  each  type  is  an 
interesting  educational  hobby,  and  it  could  be  very 
profitable  over  a  long  period.  It  is  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  collecting  all  of  the  coins  in  a  series 
by  dates  and  mintmarks.  The  system  is  more  flexi¬ 
ble,  too.  You  can  start  with  coins  in  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  and  work  back.  You  can  assemble  a  set  of  type 
dimes,  nickels,  quarters,  or  whatever  your  choice 
at  whatever  grade  and  price  you  choose.  A  coin  for 
your  collection  can  cost  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  thou¬ 
sand.  It's  your  set,  and  you  can  make  it  as  expen¬ 
sive  as  you  can  afford,  by  selecting  the  best 
specimen  of  each  type.  Bowers  looks  at  the  system 
of  type  collecting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inves¬ 
tor  considering  long  range  profit. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  coins  that  tell  our  na¬ 
tion's  history!  Learn  about  the  engravers  who  made 
the  different  types  of  coins,  learn  which  ones  are 
the  key  coins,  but  learn— perhaps  you  can. make 
a  small  fortune  in  the  bargain. 

If  it  is  "better  to  light  one  candle  than  curse  the 
darkness,"  then  Q.  David  Bowers  has  illuminated 
the  world  of  numismatics  with  as  many  books  on 
the  subject. 

There  are  10  types  of  small  cents.  Can  you  name 
them?  No  problem  when  you  own  United  States 
Coins  by  Design  Typesl 

Thanks,  Harold,  for  your  nice  words.  Now,  a  word 
to  our  present  Rare  Coin  Review  readers:  If  you 
don't  have  a  copy  of  this  hook,  we  invite  you  to 
order  one.  Request  Stock  No.  BBM-307  for  just 
59.95.  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold. 


General  Motors  Cent  "Pattern" 


1965  General  Motors  "pattern"  for  one- 
cent  piece.  MS-63.  Mint  red  with  light  ton¬ 
ing.  With  control  number  and  letter,  differ 
ent  in  each  instance,  lightly  engraved  in  the 
obverse  field.  We  acquired  a  group  of  these, 
and  they  have  been  so  popular  that  as  we 
go  to  press  we  have  just  ten  remaining.  Buy 
one  for  $495,  or  three  for . 1,200.00 

In  the  1960s,  when  the  demand  for  coins  was  threaten¬ 
ing  to  overwhelm  the  facilities  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Den¬ 
ver  mints,  the  government  commissioned  General  Motors 
to  construct  a  "coin  roller"  machine;  a  new  type  of  press 
which  consisted  of  two  large  rollers,  which  met  at  the  cen¬ 
ter,  with  a  series  of  obverse  dies  spaced  around  one  roller 
and  reverse  dies  around  the  other.  The  idea  was  that  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip  could  be  fed  between  the  two  rollers,  and 
punched  one-cent  (or  other  denomination)  pieces  would 
emerge.  As  the  government  did  not  wish  to  release  offi¬ 
cial  coinage  dies  to  General  Motors  for  testing,  the  Engraw 
ing  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  made  up  special 
"pattern"  dies  with  nonsense  inscriptions,  as  illustrated. 
Tests  were  performed,  the  coin  roller  press  did  not  work 
properly,  and  the  idea  was  discontinued.  Over  the  years 
a  few  dozen  of  these  "patterns"  have  appeared  on  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  market.  Prior  to  obtaining  a  small  group  of  them 
in  1986,  we  had  never  had  more  than  one  or  two  stray 
pieces. 


Silver  Pattern  Quarter 


1870  pattern  25c.  {-883.  Silver.  Plain  edge.  PrcMii- 
63.  With  attractive  light  toning  dlivt'rse  with 
experimental  I  ibt'rty  Seated  tiesign,  ditterent 
ly  ( onfigured  Iroiii  the  standard  style,  as  illus- 
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trated.  Reverse  from  the  regular  Proof  die  of  the 
year.  A  very  scarce  issue,  of  which  perhaps  two 
dozen  exist . 2,750.00 


1869  pattern  50c.  J-749.  Silver.  Plain  edge.  Proof- 

65.  A  superb  specimen,  virtually  flawless,  with 
light  lilac  toning  around  the  borders.  The  popu¬ 
lar  STANDARD  SILVER  issue . 2,450.00 


Spectacular  Mint  Error 


1860  Liberty  Seated  quarter  struck  on  a 
copper-nickel  Indian  cent  planchet.  70.2 
grains.  Struck  while  in  a  collar,  a  deep  strike, 
but  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  planchet, 
necessarily  thin.  All  of  the  details  are  visi¬ 
ble,  save  for  some  of  the  denticles.  Traces 
of  the  edge  reeding  show,  indicating  that  the 
collar  was  present.  MS-63  or  better.  Brilliant, 
with  just  a  whisper  of  light  toning.  One  of 
the  most  spectacular  errors  in  existence.  Of¬ 
fered  at . 3,975.00 


ENCASED  POSTAGE 


J.  Gault  encased  postage  stamp.  10c.  EF-40.  Some 
minor  planchet  lamination . 275.00 

Listed  as  EP-116  in  Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  by  Robert 
Friedberg,  and  priced  in  the  11th  edition  at  $350  in  Very  Fine 
grade.  John  Gault  devised  the  encased  postage  stamp,  which 
was  patented  on  August  12,  1862.  Several  dozen  different  vari¬ 
eties  were  produced,  the  varieties  representing  advertisements 
of  different  issuers.  The  pieces  served  in  circulation  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  small  change  during  the  Civil  War  period  when  fed¬ 
eral  coinage  was  hoarded. 


A  Fine  Collection 
Is  Your  Best  Investment 


Spectacular  Invert  Error  Stamp 

Our  sister  hobby,  that  of  philately  (or 
stamp  collecting),  is  abuzz  with  excite¬ 
ment  these  days  because  of  a  recently 
discovered  invert  error.  The  stamp  is  a 
$1  issue,  regular  postage  variety,  depict¬ 
ing  an  antique  candle  holder  on  the 
front,  with  a  yellow  candle  and  sur¬ 
rounding  aura  at  the  upper  left.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  color-over-printing,  the 
sheet  was  inadvertently  fed  upside- 
down,  so  the  black  candle  appears  in 
an  inverted  position  as  does  the  letter¬ 
ing.  To  the  best  of  philatelic  knowledge 
available  to  us,  one  full  sheet  of  100 
stamps  turned  up,  but  not  before  14 
stamps  were  used  as  postage  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  the  error.  None  of  the 
used  stamps  has  been  recovered,  leav¬ 
ing  only  86  of  the  inverts  known  to  ex¬ 
ist.  Despite  wide  publicity  in  the  phil¬ 
atelic  press,  no  other  sheets  have  come  to  light.  Recently,  one  specimen  brought 
$17,600  at  auction. 

One  of  our  clients  has  consigned  an  example  to  us,  and  we  offer  it  in  “mint" 
condition,  subject  to  being  sold,  for  $16,750. 


Some  Words  From  Bill  McClean 


“Dear  Dave, 

"I  want  to  state  that  I've  admired  your  work.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  and  Walter  Breen  are  the  best  authors 
ever  in  the  field  of  numismatic  literature.  A  few 
times  I've  become  disenchanted  with  the  hobby 
(primarily  because  of  the  persistent  grading  prob¬ 
lems)  only  to  go  back  and  reread  your  books  to  help 
me  regain  my  perspective. 

"On  a  difficult  subject,  I  have  a  few  thoughts  con¬ 
cerning  your  article  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  62, 
'Day  Tripping  Through  the  Guide  Book.'  Being  an 
editor  myself,  I  hope  you  will  take  my  comments 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered  (that  is,  con¬ 
structively). 

On  page  90  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  62,  you 
state,  when  discussing  the  1801  Three  Errors  Re¬ 
verse,  that  the  diecutter  'spelled  UNITED  as  UNIT¬ 
ED.'  As  you  know.  Dr.  Sheldon  describes  in  Penny 
Whimsey,  the  U  was  first  cut  upside  down  and  then 
corrected,  thus  giving  the  'appearance'  of  an  II.  Your 
own  book.  United  States  Copper  Coins,  states  that 
'UNITED  appears  as  UNITED  and  was  not  mis¬ 
spelled,  as  you  state  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  62. 
This  diecutting  error  is,  of  course,  similar  to  the  1796 
LIHERTY  cent,  where  the  B  was  first  punched  back¬ 
wards  then  corrected  to  give  the  appearance  of  an 
H. 

"Moreover,  in  this  same  article,  you  state,  'Among 
a  later  coin,  the  1844/81  die  and  1851/81  die  rep¬ 
resent  blunders  in  which  the  engraver  attempted 
to  put  the  date  numerals  in  the  die  upside  down, 
realized  his  error  after  punching  the  first  two  digits, 
and  then  completed  the  date  in  the  normal  po¬ 
sition.' 

"I  believe  that  this  is  what  happened  for  the 
1851/81,  but  not  the  1844/81.  The  Robinson  S. 
Brown,  jr.  Collection,  catalogued  by  Del  Bland, 
yields  some  insight  into  the  1844/81:  'The  entire 
date  was  punched  into  the  die  using  a  four-digit 
logotype  that  was  inverted  180%  from  normal  align¬ 
ment.  The  error  was  promptly  discovered,  and  the 


erroneous  four  digits  were  only  partly  effaced  be¬ 
fore  the  entire  date  was  again  punched  into  the  die, 
this  time  in  the  correct  position.' 

"So  it  seems  as  if  the  1844/81  is  more  similar  to 
the  1858  over  inverted  date  half  dime  than  the 
1851/81  large  cent. 

"I  thought  your  discussion  on  the  split  grading 
usually  encountered  on  1793  large  cents  was  in¬ 
teresting.  I  believe  (although  I  may  be  in  the  minori¬ 
ty)  that  split  grading  should  not  be  used  on 
circulated  coins,  but  only  for  Mint  State  items.  For 
Mint  State  coins,  if  one  side  has  more  abrasions  than 
the  other,  split  grading  seems  appropriate.  Howev¬ 
er,  for  circulated  coins  (e.g.,  1793  Chain  Cent)  one 
grade  should  be  given. 

"If,  as  you  mention,  the  differences  caused  by  're¬ 
lief'  where  'at  the  moment  of  striking,  the  obverse 
was  less  well  defined  than  the  reverse,'  then  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  the  initial  striking  would  bear  the  detail 
(even  if  it  was  only  partial  hair  detail,  or  whatever) 
of  an  Uncirculated  coin.  Any  further  wear  would 
lessen  the  grade  at  the  same  rate  as  the  reverse. 

Essentially  what  I  am  saying  is  that  if  the  coin's 
obverse  has  the  hair  detail  showing,  and  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  wear  is  evident,  then  it  should  be  graded  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  or  AU,  not  just  Fine.  It  would  be 
graded,  in  this  case,  by  the  reverse  detail  because, 
as  you  state,  'The  obverse  did  not  receive  any  less 
wear  than  the  reverse.' 

"I  think  this  issue  is  identical  to  the  1787  Vermont 
Ryder-13  issue.  Because  the  reverse  is  'always  weakly 
defined,  grading  is  by  the  obverse  only.'  You 
wouldn't  call  all  Ryder-13s  About  Good  or  Good 
because  the  reverse  is  that  grade — for  the  reverse 
appearance  is  not  indicative  of  the  amount  of  wear 
the  entire  coin  receives. 

"I  see  that  I  probably  rambled  on  too  far  already. 
Keep  up  your  great  work.  The  hobb\'  would  be  lost 
without  it! 

"Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Bill  McClean." 
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Confederate  States  of  America 

Currency 

Are  you  looking  for  something  to  collect  that  offers  historical  significance,  scarcity,  and  nice  quality — 
all  at  a  very  affordable  price? 

All  of  these  very  positive  attributes  can  be  found  in  Confederate  States  of  America  currency.  Here 
are  just  a  few  of  our  favorites,  which  are  certain  to  be  a  nice  addition  to  your  collection — or  the  perfect 
beginning  to  a  new  collecting  endeavor. 


Stonewall  Jackson 
$500  Note 

This  particular  issue,  produced  in  1864,  is  very 
difficult  to  locate  these  days.  We’ve  had  some 
currency  experts  searching  everywhere  for  these 
notes  and  they  are  simply  not  to  be  found  in 
quantity.  We  have  several  pleasing  EF/AU  ex¬ 
amples  in  stock,  priced  at  only  $115. 


J.R  Benjamin  $2 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Con¬ 
federates,  in  that  it  features  J.R  Benjamin,  the 
C.S.A.  “jack  of  all  trades’’  who  served  as  attor¬ 
ney  general,  secretary  of  war,  and  secretary  of 
state.  Benjamin,  of  Jewish  descent,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  US  Senate  prior  to  the  war,  and 
later  became  Jefferson  Davis’  chief  and  most 
respected  advisor.  The  notes  we  offer  were  print¬ 
ed  in  1862  on  pink  paper  with  handwritten  seri¬ 
al  numbers  and  signatures.  Each  note  will  grade 
Uncirculated  and  is  priced  at  just  $29. Q5. 
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Jefferson  Davis  $50 

The  only  president  of  the  Confederacy  is  fea¬ 
tured  on  this  1864  issue.  The  notes  we  offer  are 
Uncirculated  and  very  nice,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  issue  was  often  poorly  printed  on  inexpen¬ 
sive  paper.  Sure  to  please  at  only  $17.95. 
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A  Money-Saving  Book  Offer! 

—Confidential  to  RCR  Readers— 


Mary  Tocci  (top),  Doug  Plasencia,  and 
Sandi  Scott  of  our  Publications  De¬ 
partment. 


Do  I  have  a  deal  for  you!  If  you  order  $100  or 
more  worth  of  numismatic  reference  books  at  our 
list  prices,  take  a  confidential  20%  discount!  This 
offer  is  subject  to  cancellation  after  the  present  Rare 
Coin  Review  expires.  On  the  order  blank,  when  you 
list  the  stock  numbers  of  books  you  want,  write 
"20%  book  discount"  nearby,  so  we  will  honor  the 
offer. 

And  don't  forget  our  other  special  bonus  offer 
in  this  issue— as  mentioned  by  Tom  Becker  in  the 
front  of  the  catalogue.  With  any  order  of  rare  coins 
from  this  issue,  we  will  give  you,  upon  request,  a 
free  copy  of  our  brand-new  reprint  edition  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  classics:  Augustus  G.  Heaton's 
A  Treatise  on  Mint  Marks,  written  in  1893,  and  now 
with  a  new  foreword  by  Dave  Bowers.  Otherwise, 
this  book  regularly  sells  for  $4.95  and  is  available 
as  our  Stock  No.  BHE-950.  To  get  one  of  these  free, 
simply  put  the  notation  "Mint  Mark  Book"  on  your 
order  blank,  along  with  your  coin  order,  and  I'll 
send  a  book  to  you.  There  is  a  limit  of  just  one  per 
person.  Use  our  toll-free  number,  (800)  222-5993 
if  you  are  calling  from  outside  of  New  Hampshire. 
(Within  New  Hampshire,  use  our  regular  number, 
(603)  569-5095.)  Have  your  MasterCard,  Visa,  or 
American  Express  card  handy,  and  a  list  of  the  stock 
numbers  for  the  book  titles  you  want.  I  will  then 
charge  your  book  order  to  your  credit  card,  calcu¬ 
late  the  20%  discount  if  the  order  totals  $100  or 
more,  and  send  your  order  off  to  you. 

"Buy  the  book  before  the  coin,"  is  a  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice  which  may  be  the  most  important  ever.  Year 
in  and  year  out,  collectors  who  have  enjoyed  the 
hobby  the  most,  and  investors  who  have  done  the 
best,  have  been  those  who  have  built  a  numisma¬ 
tic  library.  There  is  no  substitute  for  knowledge. 
With  a  good  library,  you  can  explore  the  history 
of  coins,  their  market  performance,  learn  about 
"sleepers"  and  good  buys,  and  otherwise  become 
knowledgeable  in  any  field  of  interest.  If  we  could 
not  replace  it,  we  would  not  sell  our  own  numis¬ 
matic  reference  library  for  its  equivalent  weight  in 
gold!  If  you  are  approaching  coin  collecting  with 
the  thought  that  you  would  like  to  make  the  very 
best  buys,  and  have  a  really  great  time  while  do¬ 
ing  it,  building  a  numismatic  library  is  not  an 
option— it  is  a  "must."  There  is  no  substitute  for 
a  good  numismatic  library. 

And  yet,  a  numismatic  library  does  not  have  to 
be  expensive.  Indeed,  for  several  hundred  dollars— 
no  more  than  you  would  pay  for  an  MS-65  Mor¬ 
gan  silver  dollar!— you  can  be  on  your  way  to  a  ba¬ 
sic  library  covering  the  United  States  series.  We 
hope  that  among  the  books  you  choose,  you'll  fa¬ 


vor  some  of  the  popular  titles  written  by  our  own 
Dave  Bowers.  Indeed,  his  recently-released  United 
States  Coins  by  Design  Type  (our  Stock  No.  BBM- 
307  at  $9.95)  was  probably  the  best-selling  coin 
book  in  all  of  numismatics  in  1986,  and  the  way 
orders  continue  to  come  in,  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
suprised  if  it  were  to  be  the  best-selling  book  in 
1987  as  well.  This  nifty  248-page  volume  tells  you 
all  you  want  to  know  about  each  major  design  type 
in  the  regular  United  States  series  from  1793  to  date, 
illustrating  and  describing  each  issue.  In  addition, 
you'll  find  inside  tips  on  which  issues  are  scarce, 
which  are  not,  and  so  on— based  upon  Dave's 
professional  experience.  As  is  the  case  with  each 
and  every  book  we  offer,  it  comes  with  a  30-day 
money  back  guarantee. 

The  eagerly-awaited  book,  U.S.  Dimes,  Quart¬ 
ers,  and  Half  Dollars:  An  Action  Guide  for  the  Col¬ 
lector  and  Investor,  also  by  Dave  Bowers  (Stock  No. 
BBM-304,  $9.95)  has  been  received  from  the  printer 
and  is  now  being  shipped.  A  companion  to  other 
books  in  the  series,  this  well-illustrated  volume  con¬ 
tains  over  200  pages  of  meaty  information  about 
dimes,  20-cent  pieces,  quarters,  and  half  dollars— 
including  valuable  tips  for  the  collector  and  inves¬ 
tor.  While  I'm  at  it,  let  me  mention  a  few  of  Dave's 
other  books,  all  excellent  sellers:  High  Profits  From 
Rare  Coin  Investment  (Stock  No.  BBM-101,  $9.95), 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  (Stock  No.  BBM-125, 
$24.95),  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated 
History  (Stock  No.  BBM-135  $47),  Virgil  Brand:  The 
Man  and  His  Era  (Stock  No.  BBM-140,  $29),  An  In¬ 
side  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s:  The 
Walter  P.  Nichols  File  (Stock  No.  BBM-155,  $14.95), 
The  Compleat  Collector  (Stock  No.  BBM-158, 
$4.95),  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics  (Stock 
No.  BBM-164,  $19.95),  United  States  Copper  Coins: 
An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor 
(Stock  No.  BBM-302,  $9.95)  and  United  States 
Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins:  An  Action  Guide 
for  the  Collector  and  Investor  (Stock  No.  BBM-303, 
$9.95).  I  believe  that  you,  like  thousands  of  others, 
will  find  that  each  of  these  books  imparts  a  gener¬ 
ous  measure  of  numismatic  information,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  is  fascinating  reading.  If  there  are 
one  or  more  titles  which  you  do  not  have,  choose 
this  opportunity  to  catch  up! 

Many  other  fine  books  are  listed  in  the  pages  to 
follow,  and  I  suggest  you  read  each  and  every 
description.  Remember,  you  are  taking  no  chances 
at  all  when  you  order.  After  you  get  a  book,  if,  for 
any  reason,  you  are  not  100%  delighted— and  this 
includes  the  possibility  that  you  might  not  like  the 
subject  of  the  book,  or  whatever— just  send  it  l-wck, 
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and  an  mutant  refund  is  yours!  Check  the  descrip¬ 
tions  caretully,  and  give  me  or  my  associates— Mary 
Tocci  or  Doug  Plasencia— a  call  on  our  toll-free 
number,  1800)  222-5993,  charge  your  purchases  to 
\fasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express  and  we'll 
send  your  order  off  to  you!  Or,  simply  use  the  en¬ 
closed  order  blank.  Remember  to  take  advantage 
of  our  20%  discount  by  choosing  $100  or  more 
worth  of  books  at  our  list  prices!  This  is  a  really  sig¬ 
nificant  savings,  and  you  should  take  advantage  of 
it.  Please  note  that  books  will  be  sent  under  sepa¬ 
rate  cover  from  coin  orders.  Please  allow  several 


weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  sent  by  book  rate 
through  the  United  States  Post  Office,  or,  for  larger 
orders,  through  the  United  Parcel  Service  (in  which 
instance,  please  be  sure  to  give  us  your  street 
address). 

GUARANTEE:  Each  and  every  book  we  sell— no 
exceptions! — is  covered  by  our  ironclad  30-day 
money  back  guarantee.  If,  within  30  days  of  receiv¬ 
ing  any  book,  you  are  not  absolutely  delighted,  just 
send  it  back  for  an  instant  cash  refund.  No  expla¬ 
nation  is  necessary! 

Thank  you  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  busi¬ 


ness  you  have  been  sending  our  way.  1986  was  the 
best  year  ever  for  book  sales,  and  from  what  I  hear 
around  the  organization  concerning  the  strength  of 
the  coin  market,  and  the  great  resurgence  of  col¬ 
lecting  interest,  I  suspect  that  1987  will  be  better  yet! 


Publications  Department 


Books  Published  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


Note:  Books  will  be  shipped  under  separate  cover 
from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please 
allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  sent 
by  book  rate  through  the  United  States  Post  Office. 
Or,  for  large  orders,  through  U.P.S.  (in  which  in¬ 
stance  be  sure  to  give  us  your  street  address). 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-101)  $9.95 

Here  is  the  10th  edition  of  the  best-selling  book  ever  written 
on  the  subject  of  coin  investment.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies 
are  in  print  and  have  been  used  by  investors  world-wide!  The 
extensively-illustrated  volume,  over  200  pages  in  length,  soft- 
bound,  is  an  absolute  must  for  your  library  and,  in  addition, 
is  absolutely  fascinating  reading!  The  author  draws  on  over  30 
years  of  experience  as  one  of  America's  leading  rare  coin  deal¬ 
ers  and  shares  his  insider's  insights  with  you.  How  to  buy  and 
sell  coins,  how  to  build  a  coin  portfolio,  gold  coins,  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  commemoratives,  paper  money,  the  effects  of  market  cy¬ 
cles  over  the  years  (the  best  way  to  evaluate  the  future  is  to  know 
what  happened  in  the  past),  investing  in  "type"  coins.  Invest¬ 
ing  in  specialized  pieces,  coins  of  the  world,  price  performance 
charts,  success  stories — these  and  many  other  subjects  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Coin  World  said  of  the  book:  "Supplies  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  backed  by  facts  and  figures,  for  the  serious  investor. 
Answers  all  questions  in  a  straightforward  manner.  By  one  of 
the  nation's  most  eminently  successful  professional  numis¬ 
matists."  Numismatic  News  said:  "Details  the  formulas  which 
have  been  successfully  followed  by  thousands  who  have 
gleaned  high  profits  through  coin  investing."  Numismatic  Liter¬ 
ary  Guild  Newsletter  noted:  "High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  In¬ 
vestment  answers  so  many  questions  that  investors  should  be 
willing  to  pay  ten  times  the  price  to  obtain  it!  Books  such  as 
this  by  experienced  numismatists  are  all  too  rare."  Collectors 
Weekly  said:  "In  this  book  the  author  and  the  staff  of  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  tell  the  secrets  of  coin  investment  suc¬ 
cess  in  one  of  the  most  realistic  guides  investment  ever  pub¬ 
lished."  The  Forecaster  stated:  "His  book  takes  newcomer  and 
numismatist  a  pleasant  step  forward  in  coin  education.  Easy, 
profitable  reading!  Recommended."  If  you  are  at  all  interested 
in  coins  as  an  investment,  run— don't  walk— to  your  mailbox 
and  order  this  book!  What  it  has  done  for  others  it  may  well 
do  for  you. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  orcier  of  coin  books  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Cain  Review  No.  64,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  Just  write  "20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 


Doug  Plasencia  fills  a  book  order. 


Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95 

This  305-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  has  won  several 
awards.  Within  its  covers  you'll  read  about  the  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment  aspect  of  coins.  The  fabulous  Califor¬ 
nia  Gold  Rush,  the  great  Treasury  release  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  in  1962  (together  with  figures  stating  the  quantity  of  Car- 
son  City  and  other  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  sold  through  the  G.S.A.  sales),  the  coin  market  over  the  years, 
nostalgia,  old-time  pictures,  do's  and  don'ts  of  coin  investment, 
and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an  interesting  manner.  En¬ 
thusiastically  acclaimed!  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold. 
Here's  what  some  reviewers  had  to  say:  Numismatic  News 
wrote:  "A  few  years  ago  a  popular  tune  on  the  Hit  Parade  con¬ 
tained  a  line  admonishing  the  listener  to  'take  time  to  smell 
the  flowers  along  the  way.'  Numismatically,  in  his  new  book. 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  Q.  David  Bowers  has  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  fragrant  bouquet.  Without  being  'preachy,'  Dave  manages 
to  get  across  the  message  that  there's  much  more  to  coins  than 
their  market  values  or  intrinsic  worth.  He  intertwines  basic  facts 
with  the  romance-art-history  concept  surrounding  every  coin 
ever  struck.  Yes,  Dave  has  picked  dozens  of  American  Beau¬ 
ties,  gathering  them  into  a  fragrant  bouquet  that  can  be  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  additional  numismatic  study  by  fellow  hobbyists. 
Those  who  hurry  without  taking  time  'to  smell  the  flowers  along 
the  way'  will  be  missing  an  enriching  numismatic  experience." 
Lee  Martin,  of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  Newsletter  and 
CoinAge  Magazine,  wrote:  "I  am  thoroughly  dehghted  with 
the  book,  not  only  because  it  is  knowledgeable,  but  because 
rt  is  the  type  of  book  that  once  started,  the  reader  refuses  to 
pul  It  down.  Congratulations  on  a  job  very  well  donel"  Dr. 
Vladimir  Clain-Stefanelli,  curator  of  the  Department  of  Numis¬ 


matics,  Smithsonian  Institution,  noted:  "This  new  book  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  is  a  bold  undertaking  which  brings  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  series  of  contributions  to  the  history  of  money  in  its  broadest 
context.  Coins  as  well  as  other  collectibles  are  'brought  to  life,' 
as  it  were,  within  the  framework  of  society  as  a  whole,  helped 
through  the  lavish  use  of  a  wealth  of  original  illustrations.  The 
numerous  new  or  little-known  facts  and  facets  found  in  this 
book  give  it  a  unique  value  for  the  collector  and  historian  alike, 
as  well  as  for  anyone  interested  in  coins  and  the  people  who 
produced  and  used  them.  The  historic,  artist,  and  the  so-often 
neglected  romantic  aspects  surrounding  coins  and  paprer  cur¬ 
rencies  are  vividly  described  in  this  work  of  love  by  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  and  knowledgeable  student  of  history."  Kenneth  E.  Bressett, 
editor  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  stated:  "Dave 
Bowers'  latest  book  is  a  prime  example  of  the  kind  of  stimulat¬ 
ing,  informative  writing  expected  from  his  fluent  pen.  It  fulfills 
the  wish  of  many:  that  experienced  collectors  should  record 
their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  nostalgic  approach 
deals  not  only  with  coins  but  also  with  their  role  in  everyday 
life.  Colorful  vignettes  of  his  personal  experiences  are  combined 
with  intriguing  and  often  amusing  stories  of  contemporary  col¬ 
lectors.  An  adventure  awaits  you!"  Eric  P.  Newman,  well  known 
numismatic  scholar  and  author,  had  this  to  say:  "Adventures 
With  Rare  Coins  is  an  exciting  interplay  of  collectibles,  collec¬ 
tors,  history,  discovery,  and  marketability.  Its  carefully  assem¬ 
bled  facts  and  illustrations  are  powerfully  presented,  making 
the  book  fun  as  well  as  stimulating  to  read.  It  is  a  rare  combi¬ 
nation  of  pedantic  with  the  romantic  in  numismatics  in  its  con¬ 
current  ancillary  disciplines." 

Coin  World  was  equally  enthusiastic:  "If  you've  ever  had  a 
coin  in  your  pocket,  you  must  have  this  book  in  your  hand! 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  reads  with  the  romance  of  a  histor¬ 
ical  novel  and  with  the  excitement  of  an  artful  thriller.  Chan¬ 
neled  with  a  vein  of  purist  Americana,  its  pages  are  filled  with 
theatre— from  improvising  colonists,  and  burly  gold  rush  to 
melodious  five-cent  carousel  rides.  Collectors— or  potential 
collectors — of  coins,  paper  money,  tokens,  and  medals  will  hit 
pay  dirt.  Scholar  Q.  David  Bowers  uncovers  a  rich  lode  of  un¬ 
published  numismatic  facts.  Unique  illustrations  associated 
money  with  life.  Bowers,  the  professional,  offers  prudent  col¬ 
lecting  and  investment  advice.  Like  a  good  coin.  Adventures 
With  Rare  Coins  has  undeniable  substance;  the  literary  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  year."  The  New  York  Times  noted:  "Dave  Bowers' 
new  book  is  full  of  the  unexpected.  The  title  is  just  the  tip  of 
the  iceburg:  we  find  ourselves  adventuring  with  rare  coins  and 
everyday  coins,  paper  money,  scrip,  gold  dust  and  silver  ore, 
all  the  while  absorbing  the  legends  and  lore  of  our  country's 
numismatic  history." 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  as 
preceding,  but  a  "factory  second."  (Stock  No. 
BBM-126)  $15.00 

We  have  a  few  cartons  of  books  which  show  slight  cover  scuff¬ 
ing  or  damage — but  with  "mint"  contents.  While  these  last  we 
offer  them  for  a  special  price  which  will  save  you  nearly  $10 
per  copy! 

The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49.00 

Illustrated  in  color  by  coins  from  the  fabulous  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  sold  at  auction  for 
$25  million,  this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in  depth  all  se¬ 
ries  from  colonials  to  regular  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold 
issues,  to  territorials  and  patterns.  Indwxf,  one  reader  said  that 
it  was  fully  equal  to  a  university  course  or  more  so,  put  this 
away,  this  hook  may  be  worth  $t0,tl00  or  more  to  ysvul  The  vs)l- 
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United  States  Copper  Coins 

An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


(Stock  No.  BBM-302)  $9.95 


(Stock  No.  BBM-303)  $9.95 


ume  has  served  as  a  textbook  for  employees  of  several  large 
rare  coin  firms  and  has  been  selected  by  numerous  libraries 
as  a  basic  reference  on  the  subject.  Published  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  is 
the  first  book  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  numismatic  literary 
awards  in  the  same  year:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year 
Award  given  by  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild!  And,  this  book, 
which  appeared  in  1979,  earned  these  awards  back  when  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild  gave  just  one  book  award  each  year 
(now  they  give  several— one  each  for  various  categories).  Over 
10,000  copies  have  been  sold  of  this  572-page,  color-illustrated 
deluxe  hardbound  work.  Here  is  a  book  which  will  be  the  cor¬ 
nerstone,  the  foundation  to  your  reference  library  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  United  States  coins.  If  you  are  like  many  users,  you  will 
refer  to  it  again,  and  again— and  again. 

United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-135) 
$47.00 

This  color-illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  415-page  book  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  gold  coins,  which  the  author  catalogued 
and  sold  at  auction  for  $12.4  million  in  1982.  Written  in  a  highly 
readable,  informative,  and  fascinating  style,  the  volume  discuss¬ 
es  all  you  want  to  know  about  American  gold  coins — and  then 
some.  How  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are  rare,  how, 
why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  collected  over  the  years, 
stories  of  rarities,  and  so  on— you'll  find  this  and  much  more. 
Whether  you  have  but  a  single  gold  coin  or  whether  you  have 
an  advanced  collection,  here  is  a  must  book!  And,  again,  here 
is  a  book  that  you  will  refer  to  many  times  over.  "It  is  a  book 
about  gold  that  is  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold,"  said  the 
editor  of  Coin  World. 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a 
Numismatists,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-140)  $29.00 

Here  is  a  book  you  can  read  like  a  novel— but  every  word 
is  true!  The  248-page  illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  volume  de¬ 
tails  the  fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil  Brand 
(1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known  as  "the  world's  greatest 
coin  collector,"  owning  over  350,000  coins,  including  dupli¬ 
cates  of  rarities,  by  the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil  Brand 
encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chapman,  B.  Max  Mehl, 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  and  hundreds  of  other  individuals,  institutions,  and 
publications  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century.  The  book  is 
literally  a  "numismatic  tour"  of  the  past!  And,  the  volume  is 
one  of  those  numismatic  rarities— a  book  which  at  once  is 
packed  with  valuable  information  for  the  collector  and  inves¬ 
tor  and  at  the  same  time  is  truly  delightful  reading.  This  book 
is  the  second  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  awards  in  the  field: 
The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by  the  Professional  Numis¬ 
matists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Literary  Guild.  Enthusiastically  acclaimed  and 
reviewed  with  praise  by  all  leading  numismatic  publications. 
Read  it  for  yourself  and  what  others  have  enjoyed  you  will  en¬ 
joy  as  well.  As  with  all  the  books  in  this  listing,  it  comes  with 
a  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction! 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  (Stock  No.  BBM-143)  $10.00 

This  large  and  colorful  poster  is  printed  on  museum-quality 
stock  and  features  gems  from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection 
sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  1983  and  1984.  Ideal  for  fram¬ 
ing  or  display!  Measures  21  inches  wide  x  32  inches  high.  Dress 
up  your  den  or  office  with  this  one! 

Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-150)  $2.50 

This  compact  192-page  illustrated,  softbound  book  is  issued 
by  Whitman,  publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins.  The  work  outlines  the  factors  which  have  spelled 
success  in  the  field  of  coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  our  inex¬ 
pensive  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one! 

An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-155)  $14.95 

This  144-page  softbound  volume,  edited  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  contains  fascinating  correspondence  from  the  private  files 
of  Walter  P.  Nichols,  a  former  member  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  board  of  governors  and  the  distributor 
of  York  County  (Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar.  Nichols, 
a  coin  dealer  during  the  1930s,  kept  correspondence  with  Mehl, 
Chapman,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack,  Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  per¬ 
sonalities  of  his  day.  Now,  published  letters  from  this  secret  file 
reveal  a  wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the  coin 
hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during  these  formative 
years.  Scandals  and  controversies,  hopes  and  dreams,  success¬ 
es  and  failures  all  come  to  life  in  fascinating  detail.  The  reader 
will  go  "behind  the  scenes"  and  learn  of  the  scandals  and 
lawsuits  that  arose  from  the  distribution  of  the  1936  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  half  dollars,  what  L.W  Hoffecker  (who  at  that  time  was 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and  who 
was  a  distributor  of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought  of 
others  in  the  hobby,  what  leading  currency  expert  Albert  A. 
Grinell  had  to  say  about  "washing"  currency,  about  other  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general.  Correspondence 
with  the  Treasury  Department  reveals,  for  example,  that  Uncir¬ 
culated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be  obtained  at  face  val¬ 
ue  as  late  as  1931— a  fact  which  will  startle  present-day 
researchers  who  scarcely  dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  The  Depres- 
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Sion  of  the  1930s  and  its  effect  upon  banks,  the  coin  market, 
and  the  like  are  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from  varte  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama-Pacific  sets  Too  often, 
historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hobby  are  devoid  of  personal 
aspects.  Not  so  with  the  present  volume,  which  at  some  point 
is  so  personal  as  to  almost  be  embarrasing!  All  of  this  adds  up 
to  some  mighty  fine  reading! 

The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95 

This  40-page  monograph  contains  some  views,  often  tongue 
in  cheek,  by  Dave  Bowers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting— 
and  what  makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  complete),  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  whimsical  drawings  by  Elli  Ford.  The  monograph  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  serious  work,  but,  rather,  is  an  irreverent 
observation  of  some  aspects  of  what  many  of  us — including  the 
author— consider  to  be  the  world's  greatest  hobby.  A  fun  read¬ 
ing  experience! 

Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-164)  $19.95 

A  best-seller,  this  354-page  illustrated  softbound  book  traces 
the  fascinating  biography  of  one  of  America's  most  successful 
rare  coin  dealers.  Starting  in  a  modest  way  in  1929,  Abe  Kosoff 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  dealers  our  hob¬ 
by  has  ever  seen.  Along  the  way  he  handled  many  important 
collections,  was  co-owner  of  the  Numismatic  Gallery  (with  Ab¬ 
ner  Kreisberg),  and  achieved  publicity  by  buying  and  selling 
such  items  as  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  1804  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1822  half  eagle.  He  was  founder  of  the  Profession¬ 
al  Numismatists  Guild  and  served  as  its  first  president.  Among 
the  countless  honors  he  received  was  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award, 
the  highest  recognition  given  by  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation.  Whether  you  are  collector,  dealer,  or  an  investor,  here 
is  the  success  story  second  to  none.  Fascinating  reading— and 
an  inspiration  to  anyone  aspiring  to  be  a  success  in  the  hobby. 
Enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  reviewers! 


SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  DEAL! 

Save  Nearly  $50! 

Specialized  Library  Deal  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
171)  $125.00 

For  the  advanced  collector,  or  for  the  beginning  collec¬ 
tor  who  values  education  and  wants  to  build  a  nice  library 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  tbe  Specialized  Library  Deal  will  save 
you  nearly  $75  on  books  by  Q,  David  Bowers  which,  if 
purchased  separately,  would  cost  $199.75!  Your  net  cost 
for  the  package  is  only  $125.  The  package  includes  the 
following:  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment  (Stock 
No.  B8M-101),  list  price  $9,95;  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins 
(Stock  No.  BBM-125),  $24.95;  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49;  United  States  Cold 
Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  (Stock  No.  BBM-135)  $47;  Vir¬ 
gil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a  Numismatist 
(Stock  No.  BBM-140)  $29;  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hob¬ 
by  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
155)  $14.95;  The  Compleat  Collector  (Stock  No.  BBM-158) 
$4.95;  and  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics  (Stock  No. 
BBM-164)  $19.95.  Here  is  a  great  start  on  a  specialized  li¬ 
brary.  Each  book  is  a  best-seller  and  each  is  guaranteed 
to  please.  If  you  find  you  already  have  a  title  or  two,  our 
net  price  is  sufficiently  attractive  that  you  can  give  the  ex¬ 
tra  copies  to  your  coin  club  or  local  library  and  still  save 
money!  Request  "Specialized  Library  Deal"  (Stock  No. 
BBM-171)  for  just  $125  when  you  order.  This  offer  cannot 
be  combined  with  any  other  discount  offer. _ 


United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-302)  $9.95 

This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  extensive  experience 
spanning  many  years— since  1953  in  fact.  Half  cents,  large  cents. 
Flying  Eagle  cents,  Indian  cents,  Lincoln  cents,  twcxent  pieces 
are  discussed  in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced  as  such? 
Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have  such  pieces  been  col¬ 
lected  over  the  years?  These  and  many  other  tips  of  value  to 
the  specialist  and  type  collector  are  presented  in  this  reference 
book.  Like  Dave's  other  books,  this  one  is  fascinating  reading. 
We  know  you’ll  be  delighted  with  it!  176  pages,  softbound,  and 
with  many  illustrations. 

United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins:  An 
Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-303) 
$9.95 

This  fascinating  volume  gives  you  a  dealer's  inside  view  of 
nickel  and  silver  three-cent  pieces,  nickel  five<ent  pieces  (of 
all  types  from  Shield  through  Jefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities,  the  fabulous 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique  1870-S  half  dime,  which 
Jefferson  nickels  ate  hard  to  find  when  fully  struck  (some  "com¬ 
mon  dates"  are  major  rarities  worth  hundreds  ol  dollars  if  sharp¬ 
ly  struck!),  how  Jefferson  nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics 
are  recounted,  accompanied  hs  many  fascinating  photographs 
168  pages,  softbound,  and  with  many  illustrations  Widely  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  numismatic  press.  Another  Isest-seller* 
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I  Could  this  new  book  by  Dave  Bowers  be... 

The  Best-Selling  Coin  Book  of  1987? 

Released  near  the  end  ot  1986,  this  great  new  book,  U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types,  has 
j  been  selling  like  the  proverbial  hotcakes!  We  have  been  flooded  with  orders,  and  at  one 
point  our  Publications  Department  was  hundreds  of  orders  behind  (as  we  go  to  press, 
we've  caught  up)!  This  great  book,  248  pages  in  length,  contains  hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions  and  discusses  in  detail  each  US  coin  design  from  1  793  right  down  to  the  present 
day.  Q.  David  Bowers,  one  of  the  hobby's  most  knowledgable  professionals,  gives  you 
valuable  information  on  sleepers,  unrecognized  rarities,  good  buys,  plus  information  con¬ 
cerning  design,  distribution,  and  other  valuable  facts;  information  not  available  in  any 
other  single  volume.  And,  best  of  all,  the  price  is  just  $9.95!  (Stock  No.  BBM-307) 

What  they  are  saying  about  the  great  new  book, 


U.S.  COINS  BY  DESIGN  TYPES: 

"Whether  you  are  a  new  collector  just  starting,  or  an 
experienced  numismatist,  U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types 
is  a  valuable,  interesting  book — a  worthwhile  acquisi¬ 
tion."— COIN  WORLD  (Col.  Bill  Murray's  column, 
1 2/1 0/86) 

"Q.  David  Bowers  has  illuminated  the  darkness  with 
his  book  on  the  subject.  Bowers  looks  at  the  system  of 
type  collecting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  con¬ 
sidering  long  range  profit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  collec¬ 
tor  desiring  'Fine'  examples  for  his  own  pleasure.  Learn 
which  ones  are  the  key  coins,  and  perhaps  you  can 
make  a  small  fortune  in  the  bargain."  HAROLD 
FLARTEY — award-winning  columnist  in  the  N.j.  DAILY 
RECORD 

"A  valuable  new  reference  book"— NEW  YORK 
TIMES,  Ed  Reiter 

"A  diverse,  sparking  volume  filled  with  a  wealth  of 
coin  knowledge.  The  facts  and  data  in  the  book  are 
some  of  the  best  and  most  concise  I've  seen  in  any  col¬ 
lector's  volume.  An  excellent  addition  to  any  numismat¬ 
ic  library,  sure  to  be  used  for  years  to  come."— PETER 
REXFORD,  syndicated  coin  columnist 

"With  continuing  interest  in  'type'  coins,  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers'  latest  work  is  most  welcome.  There  is  a  clear,  con¬ 
cise  history  and  other  worthwhile  information 
concerning  each  particular  type.  Bowers  packs  a  lot  of 
information  in  the  book." — CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEAL¬ 
ER,  Leon  Lindheim 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  yet  another  numismatic 
GEM!  This  book  will  become  one  of  the  standard  refer¬ 
ence  books  of  numismatic  literature  along  with  your 
other  excellent  writings."— J.M.R.,  Lebanon,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 


U.S.  Dimes,  Quarters  and  Half  Dollars:  An  Action 

Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-304)  $9.95 

The  book  takes  you  behind  the  scenes  and  gives  you  a  deal¬ 
er's  view  of  sleepers  you  can  find,  things  to  watch  for  when 
buying  and  selling,  and  so  on— an  "inside  view"  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  denominations.  215  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 


U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-307)  $9.95 

How  to  form  a  type  set.  Tips  and  information  of  great  value 
to  every  collector.  Each  major  design  type  from  1793  to  date 
IS  illustrated  and  completely  described,  including  the  design¬ 
er  of  the  the  piece,  the  weight,  the  metallic  composition,  and 
the  mintage  You  will  find  information  here  not  readily  availa¬ 
ble  in  any  other  single  printed  source,  A  companion  to  the 
preceding  volumes,  this  book  is  larger  in  size  (248  pages)  and 
IS  profusely  illustrated  from  front  to  back.  A  delightful  volume 
we  know  you'll  enjoy! 

Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855,  Its 
History  and  Its  Issues,  by  Edgar  H.  Adams. 
(Strxk  No.  BBM-401)  $25.00 

''AMlify  reprint  of  this  classic  work  on  the  series,  originally 
.  the  -  mer/can  journaf  of  Numismatics,  Slackpole  reprint 
Ml'S,  -vt  introcluclioo  by  Q  David  BcMers.  Here  is  a  fantastic 
which  every  numismatist  should  own.  Once 
'air  uppiy  '  '-"Id,  ft''  ■  ■  •  ",  for  it  IS  not  antic  ipated  that  Stack- 


"Q.  David  Bowers,  a  household  name  in  United 
States  numismatics  for  over  three  decades,  has  en¬ 
riched  his  already  impressive  listing  of  numismatic 
writings  with  another  highly  interesting  and  very 
useful  book,  U.S.  COINS  BY  DESIGN  TYPES.  His 
book  is  not  another  title  which  can  be  added  to  the 
long  and  often  repetitive  listing  of  recent  U.S.  coin 
handbooks.  With  the  mind  of  a  historian,  David 
Bowers  has  given  us  a  concise  and  handy  history  of 
our  coinage.  We  have  missed  a  book  which  can 
provide  us  at  a  glance  the  monetary,  economic,  ar¬ 
tistic  and  technical  background  of  every  single  coin 
issue  since  the  beginning  of  our  national  monetary 
system.  For  the  value-minded  collector  or  the  inves¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Bowers'  book  opens  new  vistas.  Novel 
criteria  are  given  which  can  guide  use  in  judging 
the  desirability  of  US  coins  as  collectible  items.  This 
book  has  found  its  place  of  honor  on  my  bookshelf, 
and  I  am  certain  it  will  become  an  indispensable 
tool  to  collectors  and  investors  alike." — Elvira  E. 
Clain-Stefanelli,  Curator  of  Numismatics,  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

"A  welcome  addition  to  every  collector's  book¬ 
shelf.  Next  to  mastering  the  art  of  coin  grading,  U.S. 
COINS  BY  DESIGN  TYPES  should  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  tools  in  a  collector's  reference 
file."— LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  Don  Alpert 

"I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  This  book  will  reawaken 
the  magic  of  type  collecting  for  many  readers  and  it 
will  introduce  many  others  to  a  very  challenging 
and  rewarding  numismatic  pursuit.  Once  finished, 
readers  will  have  absorbed  a  concise  history  of 
American  coinage.  Congratulations!"— 
NUMISMATIC  NEWS,  David  C.  Harper,  Editor 


pole  will  reprint  further.  Order  today  to  be  sure  of  obtaining 
a  copy.  110  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound.  Detailed  historical 
information  concerning  California  gold  from  the  period  indi¬ 
cated,  including  original  newspaper  notices,  biographies  of  the 
issuers,  and  so  on.  This  volume  is  certainly  among  the  top  two 
or  three  dozen  finest  numismatic  references  ever  issued  in  the 
field  of  United  States  coinage. 

United  States  Patterns,  by  Dr. ).  Hewitt  Judd  and 
Abe  Kosoff.  (Stock  No.  BBM-412)  $19.95 

This  is  the  standard  reference  on  United  States  pattern  coins 
from  1792  through  the  early  20th  century,  including  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent,  the  Cobrecht  silver  dollars,  the  1879  and  1880 
$4  Stellas,  and  many  other  fabulous  pieces.  Here  is  another 
standard  reference  book— certainly  one  of  the  central  books 
for  the  library  of  anyone  seriously  interested  in  numismatics. 
One  can  understand  regular  issues  more  if  one  knows  the  sto¬ 
ry  behind  their  creation,  what  designs  were  tried,  which  ones 
were  discarded,  how  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  came  to 
be,  and  so  on.  Another  must.  276  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound, 
together  with  rarity  and  price  guide. 

Photograde,  by  James  F,  Ruddy.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
414)  $4.95 

Match  your  coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded! 
This  is  the  best-selling  grading  guide  ever  published,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  print— far  outselling  any 
other  reference  in  the  field.  Designated  as  an  official  grading 
guide  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  1972.  All 
series  are  covered  from  half  cents  through  double  eagles.  Ill 
pages,  illustrated,  softbound.  Also  contains  information  con¬ 
cerning  cleaning  coins,  preserving  them,  how  to  tell  Matte 
Prttofs,  and  other  data— much  of  which  is  not  available  else¬ 
where  in  a  single  cttnvenient  volume.  Another  absolutely  es- 
sentisl  volume  for  every  collector. 


The 

COMPLEAT  COLLECTOD 


by  Davni  fVTwcw 


(Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95 
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(Stock  No.  BBM-414)  $4.95 
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(Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95 


(Stock  No.  BBM-556)  $20.00 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  coin  books  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  64,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  Just  write  "20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 


Bowers  and  Merena 
Auction  Catalogues 

The  following  out-of-print  auction  catalogues 
were  issued  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  and 
its  successor,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.  Each  catalogue  includes  a  list  of  prices 
realized. 

Garrett  Collection  Auction  catalogues.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-501)  $45.00 

A  complete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues  cata¬ 
logued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  during  the  1979-1981  years  for  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver  dollar,  three 
Brasher  doubloons  (one  of  which  brought  $725,000 — the 
highest  price  ever  recorded  for  any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction), 
colonial  coins.  United  States  regular  issues,  and  other  items— 
which  crossed  the  auction  block  for  $25  million,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  coin  collection  ever  to  be  sold.  A  classic  set  which  at  the 
time  caused  great  enthusiasm.  Coin  World  in  a  front-page  head¬ 
line  stated:  "Simply  no  superlatives  are  adequate!"  Set  of  four 
publications,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Collection  (Louis  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection).  (Stock  No.  BBM-509)  $45.00 

Catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  offered  by  our  predeces¬ 
sor  firm.  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  in  1982.  Large,  color- 
illustrated,  softbound  catalogue  lists  each  and  every  date  and 
mintmark  of  United  States  gold  coins  from  gold  dollar  to  dou¬ 
ble  eagles,  the  only  such  collection  ever  formed!  It  realized  $12.4 
million,  second  only  to  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection.  A 
treasure  trove  of  information  and  a  numismatic  landmark.  A 
must  for  the  collector  of  gold  coins. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Collection.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-510)  $20.00 

Contains  many  important  coins  as  well  as  unusual  and  rare 
tokens  and  medals— a  fabulous  offering  consigned  to  us  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  an  institutional  holding  of  numisma¬ 
tic  items  which  contained  numerous  superb  pieces. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections.  (Stock  No.  BBM-515) 
$15.00 

Catalogued  by  Bowers  and  Merena  (as  are  all  catalogues  to 
follow),  in  1983.  Two  fantastic  old-time  collections  plus  other 
consignments. 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-518) 
$15.00 

Auction  catalogue  featuring  the  collection  of  George  Hatie, 
past  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  An¬ 
other  important  consignment.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-521)  $15.00 

A  large  offering  of  United  States  coins  in  various  categories, 
plus  other  specialties.  Done  in  the  "Grand  Format"  style  for 
which  Bowers  and  Merena  has  become  so  famous.  (Sale  held 
in  1983.) 


Telephone  Your  Order! 

Sandi  Scott  and  her  staff  invite  you  to  tele¬ 
phone  your  order.  Outside  New  Hampshire  use 
our  toll-free  number  (800)  222-5993.  Have  your 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express  card  in 
front  of  you,  and  a  list  of  the  stock  numbers  you 
want.  If  you  order  $100  or  more  at  our  list  prices, 
be  sure  to  request  the  confidential  20% 
discount. 


Classic  1893  "Mint  Marks" 
Book  Reprinted! 


Mint  Marks,  by  Augustus  G.  Hea¬ 
ton,  1893.  Reprint  edition  limited  to 
2,000  copies,  by  Bowers  and  Mere¬ 
na,  1987.  (Stock  No.  BHE-950)  $4.95 

This  64  page  book,  with  a  new  in¬ 
troduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  references  ever 
printed.  Indeed,  originals,  if  you  can 
find  them,  are  apt  to  sell  for  $100  to 
$200  each!  Augustus  Heaton  pi¬ 
oneered  the  way  to  mintmark  collect¬ 
ing,  listing  various  "Causes  of 
Attractiveness"  and  telling  numis¬ 
matists  why  they  should  collect  coins 
of  Carson  City,  San  Francisco,  and  oth¬ 
er  mints  in  addition  to  Philadelphia. 
At  the  time,  emphasis  was  on  dates 
only,  and  few  cared  whether  a  coin 
bore  a  mintmark  or  not! 

Good  news!  While  we  invite  you  to 
order  this  book  separately  for  $4.95, 
with  any  order  of  coins  from  this  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  we  will 
give  you,  upon  request,  a  free  copy 
of  this  book.  All  you  have  to  do  is  put 
"Mint  Mark  Book"  on  your  order 
blank— and  your  free  copy  will  be  sent 
to  you!  Limit:  One  per  person.  If  you 
reserve  your  order  by  telephone,  be 
sure  to  mention  it  as  well. 
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(Stock  No.  BBM-579)  $15.00 


The  History  of 
United  States 
Coinage 


As  Illustrated  by  the 
Ganctt  Collection 


By  Q.  DAVID  BOWEBS 


(Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49.00 


Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I.  (Stock  Na  BBM- 
525)  $20.00 

First  part  of  the  sale  catalogue  featuring  coins  from  "the 
greatest  coin  collector  who  ever  lived. "  A  fascinating  introduc¬ 
tion  combined  with  many  scarcities  and  rarities.  (Sale  held  in 

1983. )  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see 
next  listing.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-526)  $45.00 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 
Ness.  (Stock  No.  BBM-531)  $15.00 

The  collection  of  Arthur  Sipe,  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association,  and  other  important  consign¬ 
ments,  including  the  Everett  W.  Ness  holdings,  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  detail  in  this  important  reference.  Like  the 
other  auction  catalogues  here,  a  list  of  prices  realized  is  includ¬ 
ed.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-535)  $15.00 

Still  another  important  catalogue  containing  everything  from 
commemoratives  to  silver  dollars  to  copper  to  gold— and  much, 
much  more.  (Sale  held  in  1984.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
541)  $20.00 

Softbound  of  Part  II  of  this  fabulous  collection,  including  ma¬ 
ny  rarities,  particularly  in  the  gold  series.  A  classic!  (Sale  held 
in  1984.)  (For  the  hardbound  version,  see  the  next  listing.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  deluxe  limited  edi¬ 
tion  hardbound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542) 
$45.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  and 
Richard  L.  Collier.  (Stock  No.  BBM-545)  $15.00 

A  wonderful  catalogue  packed  with  interesting  rarities  from 
the  collection  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  (past  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association)  and  Dr.  Richard  L.  Col¬ 
lier,  as  well  as  other  important  consignments  including  the 
James  F.  Ruddy  collection  of  encased  postage  stamps.  (Sale  held 
in  1904.) 

The  Emery-Nichols  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
550)  $15.00 

Coins  from  the  Emery  and  Nichols  Collections,  first  formed 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  hidden  away  in  a  bank  vault 
for  decades.  A  spectacular  offering,  particularly  rich  in  19th  and 
early  20th  century  coins  by  date  and  mintmark  varieties,  plus 
Proofs.  FHeld  in  November  1984,  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  sales  of  the  year. 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-551) 
$15.00 

Coins  from  the  collection  of  Lee  F.  I-Hewitt,  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  numismatics,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine — one  of  the  most  important  periodicals 
of  decades  past.  Features  United  States  coins,  patterns,  and  pa¬ 
per  money  from  Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  (Sale  held  in 

1984. ) 

The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
553)  $15.00 

Features  United  States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper 
money  from  a  variety  of  consignors. 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-556)  $20.00 

Sold  in  March  1985,  the  sale  contained  an  excellent  variety 
of  United  States  coins  in  all  series  from  colonials  through  20th- 
century  regular  issues,  but  Assay  Commission  medals,  anti¬ 
slavery  tokens,  Bryan  money,  Lincoln  and  Washington  items, 
and  exonumia.  A  simply  spectacular  catalogue!  (Sale  held  in 

1985. ) 

The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
558)  $15.00 

Features  a  1796  quarter  dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and 
rare  issues,  an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots  of  oth¬ 
er  things!  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-560)  $20.00 

A  large,  280-page  catalogue  of  United  States  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins  from 
the  estate  of  one  of  America's  most  respected  dealers.  Abe 
Kosoff,  who  was  founder  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild.  A  treasure  trove  of  varied  numismatic  material,  includ¬ 
ing  rarities.  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

Hawaiian  Consignment.  (Stock  No.  BBM-562) 

$6.00 

A  slim  catalogue  offering  137  specimens  of  the  1928  Ffawai- 
ian  commemorative  half  dollar,  consigned  by  the  original  dis¬ 
tributor,  The  Bank  of  Hawaii.  (Sale  held  in  1906.) 

The  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-564) 
$15.00 

A  large,  296-page  catalogue  offering  United  States  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  encased  postage  stamps,  colonials,  paper  mon¬ 
ey,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins.  A  great  catalogue  with  ma¬ 
ny  rarities  and  important  pieces,  with  the  lead  consignment 
being  the  property  of  one  of  America's  best-known  .stamp  deal¬ 


ers,  who  collected  coins  as  a  hobby.  (Sale  held  in  1986)  Soft- 
bound  version  (for  deluxe  hardfxjund  version  see  next  listing! 

Ezra  Cole  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-565)  $49.00 
The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-569)  $15.00 

A  large,  184-page  reference  offering  a  specialized  collection 
of  United  States  half  dimes,  plus  gold  coins,  commemoralis^, 
silver  dollars,  colonials,  and  many  other  items.  Softbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (For  deluxe  limited-edition  hardbound  version,  see  next 
listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  Deluxe 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-570) 
$49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
571)  $15.00 

Containing  the  collection  of  Julian  Leidman  and  others,  and 
conducted  by  Auctions  by  BcAvers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc., 
the  event  featured  Hard  Times  tokens.  Civil  War  tokens,  and 
Mint  medals,  so-called  dollars,  tokens,  and  other  Americana. 
00  pages.  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version, 
see  next  listing.)  (Sale  conducted  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-572)  $49.00 
The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-573)  $20.00 

Conducted  jointly  by  Auctions  by  BcAvers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
and  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc.,  this  176-page 
catalogue  offers  the  greatest  collection  ever  to  cross  the  auc¬ 
tion  block — specializing  in  presidential  inaugural  medals.  As¬ 
say  Commission  medals,  Indian  Peace  medals,  mint  medals, 
and  other  Americana,  collected  over  a  pericxJ  of  years  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  connoisseur.  Includes  many  unique  pieces  and  great  rari¬ 
ties.  A  classic  reference  for  many  years  to  come!  (For  deluxe 
hardbound  version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-574)  $49.00 
The  Harry  Einstein  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
575)  $15.00 

A  fantastic  offering  featuring  the  gold  coins  and  other  pieces 
gathered  by  Harry  Einstein,  better  known  as  radio  personality 
"Parkyakarkus."  Includes  nearly  complete  sets  of  $1  and  $3 
coins,  a  gem  1879  $4  Stella,  rare  early  gold,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  etc.  Plus  additional  consignments  including  the 
famous  1804  silver  dollar,  together  with  Proof  examples  of  1802 
and  1803,  a  Gem  Proof  1895,  etc.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-576)  $49.00 
The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  In¬ 
gle  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-577)  $15.00 

A  varied  auction,  conducted  in  September  1986,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  United  States  coins,  including  commemoratives,  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  and  early  American  coins — the  latter  including  a  number 
of  prize  colonial  rarities  and  a  specialized  listing  of  Vermont 
coppers.  The  sale  realized  over  $1.5  million.  Softbound  version. 
Color  plates.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next  listing) 

The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  In¬ 
gle  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-578)  $49.00 
The  Baron  von  Stetten-Buchenbach  Collection  and 
the  Harvey  E.  Smith  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-579)  $15.00 

A  marvelous  catalogue,  288  pages  and  over  3,000  lots,  con¬ 
taining  the  fabulous  collection  of  German  coins  formed  by  Bar¬ 
on  von  Stetten-Buchenbach  (whose  family  castle  in  West 
Germany  appears  on  the  catalogue  cover!)  and  kept  intact  ever 
since  it  last  changed  hands  in  1921.  Also  offered  are  many  oth¬ 
er  world  coins.  The  United  States  section  is  highlighted  by  the 
Harvey  E.  Smith  Collection,  put  together  during  the  1930s  and 
early  1940s,  including  commemorative  half  dollars  ordered 
from  the  issuing  commissions.  Proof  sets,  and  many  other 
delicacies.  Sale  held  in  November  1986.  (for  deluxe  hardbound 
version,  see  next  listing) 

The  Baron  von  Stetten-Buchenbach  Collection  and 
the  Harvey  E.  Smith  Collection,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-580)  $49.00 
The  Westchester  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-581) 
$15.00 

A  varied  sale  consisting  primarily  of  United  States  coins  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  catalogue  of  216  pages,  extensively  illustrated  In¬ 
cluded  are  many  important  gold  issues.  Liberty  Seated  pieces, 
a  1794  silver  dollar,  and  other  desiderata  from  an  old-time  col¬ 
lection.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  st>e  next  listing) 

The  Westchester  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-582)  $49.00 
The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection.  (Stmk  No. 
BBM-583)  $30.00 
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For  the  student  of  early  American  coins,  particularly  the  slate 
copper  coinages  of  the  1785-1788  era,  this  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  ever  auctioned.  The  large  catalogue,  over 
300  pages,  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  die  varieties  among 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  other 
coinages  and  will  forever  be  a  permanent  reference  on  the  se¬ 
ries.  Also  featured  are  many  other  important  coins,  including 
early  quarter  eagles,  desirable  later  gold.  Liberty  Seated  and 
Barber  pieces,  counterstamped  U.S.  coins,  Bryan  money,  the 
Warren  Baker  reference  collection  of  Canadian  blacksmiths' 
tokens,  and  world  coins,  including  Weimar  commemoratives, 
Venetian  oselle,  etc.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see  next 
listing.) 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-584)  $65.00 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  OUR 
HARDBOUND  EDITIONS! 

Would  you  like  to  subscribe  to  the  hard¬ 
bound  versions  of  our  auction  catalogues  as 
they  are  released?  Purchased  separately,  they 
cost  at  least  $49  each  (Sometimes  more:  for 
example,  the  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection 
costs  $65),  subject  to  available  supplies. 
However,  on  a  subscription  basis,  our  cur¬ 
rent  rate  is  just  $40  each.  We'll  send  each 
issue  to  you  as  it  is  published,  together  with 
an  invoice  on  open  account.  (The  $40  price 
is  subject  to  change  in  the  future  if  costs  in¬ 
crease,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  hold  it  as 
long  as  possible.)  You  are  under  no 
obligation— anytime  you  wish  to  cancel  your 
"subscription"  just  let  us  know,  and  we  will 
not  send  the  next  following  catalogue. 

Over  the  years,  many  numismatists  have 
collected  bound  copies  of  our  various  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues,  and  many  of  the  older  ones 
have  brought  substantial  premiums  on  the 
numismatic  market.  By  signing  up  for  a 
"subscription'— actually,  you  send  no  mon¬ 
ey,  all  you  do  is  authorize  us  to  send  them 
to  you  with  a  bill— you  are  assured  of  get¬ 
ting  the  deluxe  copies  as  they  are  produced. 
Currently,  about  125  to  200  copies  of  each 
are  made — so  each  an  important  collectors' 
item  in  its  own  right.  If  demand  increases, 
we'll  create  more  of  later  catalogues  in  the 
future,  but  in  any  event  they  will  always  be 
limited  editions. 

To  receive  these  catalogues  automatical¬ 
ly,  simply  mark  "send  hardbound  auction 
subscription  on  open  account"  on  your  in¬ 
voice,  and  our  Publications  Department  will 
take  it  from  there!  And,  don't  forget  to  check 
the  listing  in  this  present  catalogue  of  back 
issues  so  that  you  can  "catch  up"  by  adding 
certain  catalogues  still  available. 

Other  Books  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Not  Numismatic,  But  Very  Interesting! 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
801)  $45.00 

The  standard  reference  book  on  coin-in-the-slot,  old-lime 
nickelodeon  pianos  with  art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  caliopes, 
player  pianos,  musical  gambling  machines,  orchestrions  (self¬ 
playing  orchestras),  circus  organs,  and  the  like.  Believe  it  or  not, 
15,000  copies  of  this  massive  1,008-page,  illustrated,  hardbound 
book  have  been  sold!  The  American  Library  Association  called 
it  "one  of  the  best  reference  books  of  the  year."  If  you  like  nostal¬ 
gia  and  old-time  music,  here  is  a  mighty  fine  book! 

Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-805)  $10.00 

This  volume,  co-authored  with  Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George 
Budd,  covers  the  career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illus¬ 
trators  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known  for 
his  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the  highest  paid  Ameri¬ 
can  artist  in  1910,  earning  well  over  $50,000  per  year!  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  ctrvers,  post  cards,  and  as  book 
illustratirzns.  Interesting  reading!  372  pages,  softbound. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  coin  books  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  64,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  Just  write  "20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 

Robert  Robinson:  American  Illustrator,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-806)  $10.00 

A  dandy  volume  detailing  the  story  of  one  of  America's  most 
famous  illustrators  and  magazine  cover  artists,  who  did  features 
for  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  the  style  later  made  famous  by 
Norman  Rockwell.  Profusely  illustrated,  including  a  section  of 
color  plates.  Published  at  $12.95,  and  a  best  seller  at  that  price. 
We  purchased  the  remaining  unsold  stock  and  offer  copies  at 
a  special  value.  These  make  ideal  gifts  for  a  friend— great  for 
giving  on  holidays  or  other  occasions!  And,  you  will  want  a 
copy  for  yourself  too,  for  it  is  delightful  reading! 

The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-809)  $19.95 

If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos  of  soda 
parlors,  carnivals,  and  fairs— if  you  are  a  student  of  brilliant  ad¬ 
vertising  from  years  gone  by — if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the 
greatest  success  stories  in  American  business— then  this  book, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  outsold  Coca-Cola  is  a  must.  For 
the  numismatist,  there  is  a  page  describing  a  token  issued  by 
Moxie!  The  book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  into  the  past,  a  tour 
that  will  provide  several  evenings  of  delightful  reading— we 
guarantee  it  or  your  money  back!  760  pages,  softbound.  A 
delightful  book! 


BACK  ISSUES  OF  THE  RCR! 

"Catch-Up  Special'— Four  Different  Back  Is¬ 
sues  of  the  "Rare  Coin  Review,"  issues  of  our 
choice,  within  the  past  one  to  three  years. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-901)  $10.00 


A  GREAT  NOSTALGIA  BOOK! 

Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-821) 
$14.95 

This  book,  212  pages  in  length,  tells  all  about  the 
ornately-fronted  theatres  of  the  1900-1915  years,  plus 
hundreds  of  illustrations  of  early  film  stars,  theatres,  and 
so  on.  "His  finest  work  to  date;  will  be  enjoyed  by  every¬ 
one  interested  in  films  and  film  history,"  noted  the  Vestal 
Press.  Released  in  July  1986,  the  book  met  with  instant 
national  acclaim  and  has  been  favorably  commented  up¬ 
on  and  reviewed.  A  great  book  which  you'll  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  if  you  are  interested  in  American  history  and 
nostalgia— never  mind  that  it  is  also  slightly  related  to 
numismatics,  inasmuch  as  a  nickel  was  the  typical  admis¬ 
sion  charge!  Buy  a  copy  for  yourself  and  other  copies  for 
use  as  gifts.  Softbound. 


Nickelodeon  Threatres  and  Their  Music,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  BBM-822)  $24.95 

This  is  the  deluxe  hardbound  edition  of  the  previously- 
mentioned  work.  Ideal  for  libraries  or  for  a  really  "special"  gift. 
Dave  Bowers  will  be  pleased  to  autograph  a  copy  to  you  or 
to  the  person  of  your  choice  if  you  write  "please  autograph  " 
when  you  order  the  book  and,  if  it  is  to  go  to  someone  else, 
also  state  the  name  of  the  recipient. 

The  Postcards  of  Alphonse  Mucha,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  and  Mary  L.  Martin.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-850)  $10.00 

120  page,  softbound,  profusely  illustrated  volume  covering 
the  picture  postcards  produced  by  Alphonse  Mucha,  ac¬ 
knowledged  master  of  art  nouveau.  Each  postcard  illustrated 
is  worthy  of  an  art  gallery!  A  very  popular  book  which  came 
out  a  few  years  ago  and  which  has  been  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed  in  the  world  of  art,  antiques,  and  old-time  postcards. 
We  recently  found  a  couple  cartons  of  these  in  our  storage  fa¬ 
cility  so  make  them  available  on  a  while  they  last  basis! 


(Part  of  BBM-901)  $10.00 


(Stock  No.  BBM-801)  $45.00 
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Volume  I  •  The  History 

Q.  DAVID  BOWERS 


(Stock  No.  BBM-809)  $19.95 


(Stock  No.  BBM-806)  $10.00 


Additional  Books— 
United  States  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them  are  clas¬ 
sics  in  their  field. 

Edgar  H.  Adams,  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's  Hard 
Times  Tokens.  (Stock  No.  BAD-710)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams'  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
Hard  Times  tokens  series.  38  pages,  15  plates,  softbound. 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Volume  1,  19th- 
Century  Auction  Catalogues,  by  )ohn  W. 
Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-721)  $85.00 

A  survey  of  19th-century  rare  coin  dealers  (with  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auctions  they  conducted. 
Cogan,  the  Chapmans,  Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and 
others  are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's  foremost  nu¬ 
mismatic  scholars.  A  must  for  the  reader  interested  in  numis¬ 
matic  history  and  literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents,  1793- 
1794,  by  John  Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-735) 
$40.00 

An  anthology  edited  by  John  W.  Adams,  this  book  is  a  treas¬ 
ure  trove  of  information  concerning  large  cents  of  these  two 
dates,  the  romance,  history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything 
else  you  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to  look.  244 
pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


HOARD  DISCOVERED! 

Collectors  Guide  to  Presidential  Inau¬ 
gural  Medals  and  Memorabilia,  by  H. 
Joseph  Levine.  (Stock  No.  BLE-410)  $8.95 

Long  out  of  print,  copies  of  this  book  sold  for  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  their  issue  price  of  $8.95,  but  in  going 
through  a  storage  area  a  few  months  ago,  we  came  across 
over  100  copies  which  we  had  in  stock  for  several  years 
earlier  and  had  forgotten  about!  These  were  offered  in  Rare 
Coin  Review  No,  63,  and  as  we  now  go  to  press  with  is¬ 
sue  No.  64,  only  about  40  copies  remain.  As  this  book 
is  out  of  print  and  is  probably  worth  more  than  we  are 
asking,  we  limit  orders  to  no  more  than  one  copy  per  cus¬ 
tomer.  120  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  softbound.  If  you 
want  one,  act  quickly — for  this  may  be  the  last  time  we 
have  them  for  sale! 


U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Gold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-741)  $12.50 

First  in  the  series  of  illustrated  hardbound  books  by  David 
W,  Akers,  surveying  all  varieties  of  gold  dollars,  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  auction  over  the  years,  estimates  concerning  the  rarity 
in  various  grades,  and  so  on.  A  cornerstone  volume  for  any  gold 
coin  library! 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-742)  $35.00 

Another  in  the  illustrated,  hardbound  series  covering  gold 
coins,  this  one  featuring  quarter  eagles  of  all  dates— with  a  page 
or  more  devoted  to  each  listing  (as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
books  in  this  series).  A  wealth  of  information  for  the  advanced 
collector  and  beginner  alike! 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-743)  $12.50 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  $3  pieces  and  $4 
pieces — an  evaluation  by  dates  and  varieties,  frequency  of  auc¬ 
tion  appearances  over  the  years,  availability  in  different  grades, 
and  so  on. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Half  Eagles  1795-1929,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-744)  $45.00 

Again,  all  you  want  to  know  on  the  subject.  Rarity,  availabil¬ 
ity  in  past  auction  sales,  condition  ratings,  commentary  on  var¬ 
ious  issues,  and  so  on— with  each  issues  occupying  a  full  page 
or  more. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Eagles  1795-1933,  by  David  W. 
Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-745)  $45.00 

Comprehensively  covers  eagles  from  the  first  year  to  the  last, 
with  detailed  information  on  each  and  every  mintmark  issue. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Double  Eagles  1849-1933,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-746)  $45.00 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  America's  largest  regular 
gold  coin,  including  a  listing  by  individual  dates  and  varieties, 
frequency  of  auction  appearances,  condition  information,  and 
so  on  Read  this  or  any  other  book  among  David  Akers'  volumes 
and  you'll  be  right  up  there  with  the  experts  so  far  as  knowl¬ 
edge  is  concerned! 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  coin  boolcs  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  64,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  Just  write  "20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 

Complete  Set  of  David  Akers'  Gold  Coin  Books, 
Stock  No.  BAK-741  through  BAK-746  inclusive, 
at  a  savings  of  $20  from  the  price  if  ordered  in¬ 
dividually.  (Stock  No.  BAK-747)  net  $175.00 

American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  (Stock  No.  BAM-717)  $7.50 

This  handy  guide,  published  by  the  ANA,  gives  tips  on  spot¬ 
ting  counterfeits  and  identifies  many  different  counterfeit  vari¬ 
eties.  A  best  seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pages, 
illustrated,  softbound. 

Official  A.N.A.  Grading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins, 
by  A.  Kosoff,  Kenneth  Bressett,  introduction  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BAN-635)  $7.95 

Details  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Offical  Grad¬ 
ing  system,  with  illustrations  of  coins  from  half  cents  through 
double  eagles,  together  with  grading  information  concerning 
each  step.  Uses  the  famous  Sheldon  system  rating  coins  on  a 
numerical  scale  from  1  through  70.  This  is  the  brand  new  3rd 
edition  of  an  important  standard  reference. 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auction 
Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli.  (Stock 
No.  BAT-701)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic  detailing  early  auction  cata¬ 
logues  and  numismatic  activity  in  the  cradle  days  of  coin  col¬ 
lecting  in  America.  160  pages,  hardbound.  A  classic  beginning 
point  for  numismatic  bibliophiles! 

Grading  Coins:  A  Collection  of  Readings,  edited 
by  Richard  Bagg  and  James  J.  Jelinski.  (Stock 
No.  BBA-810)  $10.00 

Prepared  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Richard  A.  Bagg,  Ph.D. 
(now  of  our  staff)  and  James  J.  Jelinski,  this  is  a  collection  of 
articles,  editorial  opinions,  and  commentary  concerning  vari¬ 
ous  as  pects  of  grading  coins.  Very  good  background  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  grading  subject— which,  these  days,  seems 
to  be  just  about  everyone. 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED! 

The  Investor's  Guide  to  United  States 
Coins,  by  Neil  S.  Berman  and  Hans  M.S. 
Schulman.  (Stock  No.  BBE-600)  $19.50 

This  230-page  volume  discusses  United  States  coins  by 
designs  and  gives  price  data  on  the  various  issues  as 
delineated  in  10-year  intervals,  1955,  1965,  1975,  and  1985. 
For  example,  the  author's  suggest  that  $1,000  invested  in 
trade  dollars  in  1955  would  be  worth  $560,000  in  1985; 
the  same  amount  invested  in  1965  would  be  worth 
$224,000  in  1985;  and  $1,000  invested  in  1975  would  be 
worth  $14,177  in  1985.  "It  is  the  only  book  you  will  ever 
need  on  the  subject,"  the  dust  jacket  states. 


The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  by 
CM.  Birdsall.  (Stock  No.  BBI-750)  $27.50 

Gives  the  detailed  history  of  one  America's  most  interesting 
and  historical  minting  operations,  with  many  details  concern¬ 
ing  issues  from  gold  dollars  through  half  eagles  made  there. 
Illustrated,  hardbound. 

U.S.  Early  Silver  Dollars,  by  M.H.  Bolender.  (Stock 
No.  BBO-710)  $2450 

Reprint  of  a  classic.  Describes  silver  dollars  of  1794-1803  and 
their  die  characteristics.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subiect 
91  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound 

United  States  Half  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No.  BBO- 
720)  $10.00 

To  the  B<Jwers-Ruddv  efforts  h.ive  Ix-en  added  United  Stales 
f/a/f  Cents  by  Ebene/er  GiIIh’iI,  an  arlule  by  Doug  Winter  a 
value  guide,  and  other  features  This  is  a  rs'prinl  ol  scleral  ear 
ly  halt  r  ent  wisrks  91  p.iges  llluslralisd.  soltlsounil 
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PRE-PUBLICATION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

American  and  Canadian  Countermarked 
Coins,  by  Dr.  Gregory  Brunk.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-203)  $39.95 

It  is  not  certain  when  we  will  have  copies  for  delivery, 
so  orders  placed  now  will  be  filled  when  publication  oc¬ 
curs.  The  book  is  about  a  year  behind  schedule,  and  the 
latest  word  has  it  that  copies  may  be  in  our  hands  by  spring 
or  early  summer.  So,  if  you  send  your  order,  we  will  fill 
copies  when  they're  available — but  when  this  will  be,  we 
are  not  sure.  Hence,  this  announcement  is  for  those  who 
want  to  be  among  the  first  to  receive  them  at  that  time. 
Otherwise,  wait  until  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin 
Review  when  we  actually  have  them  in  stock,  and  then 
order.  This  volume  is  anticipated  to  be  about  400  pages 
in  size,  softbound,  to  contain  about  2,000  photographs, 
and  to  price  thousands  of  different  countermarks.  We  have 
seen  the  manuscript,  and  we  can  state  that  the  book  will 
quickly  become  a  standard  in  the  field.  The  author  has 
spent  many  years  in  his  research. 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  (Stock  No.  BBR-761) 
$29.50 

The  most  comprehensive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  this  reference  will  tell  you  about  the  fascinating  quart¬ 
ers,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck  in  gold  in  the  years  following 
the  famous  California  discoveries.  With  the  rarity  ratings,  die 
descriptions,  and  some  pricing  information.  160  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound.  Standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half 
Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-763)  $60.00 

This  superb  book,  with  typography  and  photographs  by  jack 
Collins,  contains  over  500  pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least 
a  full  page  (often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and  ma¬ 
jor  variety  within  the  series!  There  are  enough  spicy  comments, 
editorial  opinions,  and  other  half  cent  tidbits  to  keep  you  read¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  through  the  end.  Includes  color  plates. 
One  of  the  most  impreJsive  specialized  books  on  United  States 
coinage  ever  published!  Hardbound. 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  (Stock  No.  BBR-811)  $1230 

Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes  early  quarter  dollars 
by  die  varieties  and  characteristics.  The  standard  reference  on 
the  subject.  44  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

World  Countermarks  on  Medieval  and  Modern 
Coins,  by  Gregory  G.  Brunk.  (Stock  No.  BBR- 
755)  $35.00 

An  anthology  from  The  Numismatist,  edited  by  Gregory 
Brunk.  Articles  on  world  counterstamps,  together  with  a  new 
foreword,  bibliography,  and  price  guide.  A  number  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  F.C.  Duffield  articles  are  included,  with  revisions,  as  are 
other  classics.  Nearly  50  articles  are  reprinted!  416  pages,  ma¬ 
ny  illustrations,  hardbound. 

Perspectives  in  Numismatics,  for  the  Chicago  Coin 
Club.  (Stock  No.  BCH-745)  $15.00 

A  volume  of  nearly  400  pages  containing  articles  specifical¬ 
ly  commissioned  for  this  book,  issued  on  the  BOOth-anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coin  Club.  Articles  include  those  by 
Q.  David  Bowers  ("The  Hobby  as  I  See  It"),  Elvira  Clain- 
Stefanelli,  Courtney  Coffing,  Richard  Doty,  Cory  Gillilland,  Er¬ 
ic  Newman,  Don  Pearlman,  John  Wright,  and  others.  Over  300 
pages,  softbound. 


LIQUIDATION  SPECIAL! 

Photographs  of  the  Cliff  House.  (Stock 
No.  BCL-712)  List  price  $10.00,  liquidation 
special  $5.00 

We  made  a  mistake  when  we  ordered  100  copies  of  what 
we  considered  to  be  a  nifty  book  containing  60  pages,  pho¬ 
tographic  illustrations,  of  the  Cliff  House  overlooking  San 
Francisco's  harbor.  Many  views  are  of  the  famous  French 
chateau-style  ediface  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  We 
thought  these  would  sell  well,  but  we  were  mistaken  (even 
though  we  like  them  enough  ourselves  that  we  ordered 
several  to  give  as  gifts).  So,  our  mistake  in  judgment  is  your 
gain,  and  instead  of  charging  $10  per  copy,  you  can  now 
buy  one  for  half  price! 


Coin  World  Almanac.  (Stock  No.  BCO-794)  $14.95 

By  the  editorial  staff  of  Coin  World  as  well  as  various  out¬ 
side  contributors  (including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A 
marvelous  source  for  information  concerning  legislation,  histor¬ 
ical  events  in  the  hobby,  biographies  of  mint  engravers  and  other 
important  people,  etc.  A  "must"  for  every  library.  734  pages, 
softbound. 

COIN  WORLD  Trivia  Came.  (Stock  No.  BCO-795) 
$17.95 

Based  on  the  popular  Trivial  Pursuit  format,  this  entertain¬ 
ing  game  can  be  played  with  or  without  a  board.  The  easy  rules 
fjermit  any  number  of  players  to  become  involved  in  over  2,500 


questions  and  answers.  Categories  are  divided  into  two  skill 
levels,  novice  and  expert.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some 
questions  are  derived  from  some  of  our  own  books,  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Sale,  and  other  of  our  past  numismatic  activities!  Actually, 
all  sorts  of  coins,  numismatic  personalities,  events,  and  other 
things  are  to  be  found  on  the  cards.  Some  questions  are  hard, 
others  are  easy,  but  all  are  interesting. 


A  GREAT  CLASSIC! 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester 
S.  Crosby.  (Stock  No.  BCR-271)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  19th-century  classic,  occasionally  out  of 
print  in  the  past,  but  now  again  available.  Certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  books  ever  published  in  American  numis¬ 
matics!  Details  colonial,  state,  and  early  American  coins, 
the  history,  legislation  pertaining  to  them,  collecting,  col¬ 
lecting  comments,  etc.  A  simply  marvelous  book,  and  one 
of  our  favorites.  A  must  for  your  library,  even  if  you  do  not 
collect  early  American  coins.  Certainly  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  most  valuable  numismatic  reference  books 
ever  published  in  America.  Reprint  edition  has  modern 
comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pages,  illustrated. 
Hardbound. 


Early  United  States  Dimes,  1796-1837,  by  David  J. 
Davis.  (Stock  No.  B DA-704)  $40.00 

By  David  J.  Davis  and  four  co-authors,  a  simply  superb  vol¬ 
ume,  hardbound,  279  pages,  illustrated  in  detail.  Discusses  each 
and  every  known  die  variety  from  the  first  year  of  dime  coin¬ 
age  in  1796  through  the  end  of  the  Capped  Bust  series  in  1837— 
together  with  much  research  information,  collecting  data,  and 
the  like.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject! 


DAMAGED  BOOK  SPECIAL! 
Damaged  Book  Special.  (Stock  No.  B DA- 
777)  $100.00 

In  the  course  of  selling  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  books  each  year  we  have  accumulated  a 
bunch  of  copies — various  titles— which  are  shopworn, 
which  have  been  used  in  exhibitions  and  displays,  which 
are  slightly  scuffed,  which  have  marks  on  the  covers  or 
binding,  or  which  otherwise  are  less  than  "mint."  How¬ 
ever,  in  each  instance  the  contents  are  intact,  and  the  books 
can  be  used  for  their  intended  purpose— reference  or  en¬ 
joyment.  We  offer  you  at  least  $150  worth  of  books,  regu¬ 
lar  retail  prices,  titles  of  our  choice  (but  all  different;  no 
duplicates)  for  a  special  net  price  of  $100.  If  you  are  just 
beginning  your  library,  or  if  you  have  an  eye  for  a  special 
value,  check  this  out! 


The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Softbound.  (Stock  No.  BDR-755) 
$29.95 

A  superb  volume,  magnificently  illustrated,  covering  the 
sculpture,  medals,  coinage,  and  other  works  of  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  prominent  artists.  His  magnificent  MCMVIl  High  Re¬ 
lief  1907  double  eagle  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  our  readers, 
but  you  will  delight  in  seeing  his  many  other  achievements  as 
well.  The  author  is  curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Histor¬ 
ic  Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  artist  maintained 
his  studio  and  designed  the  coinage.  356  pages,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (For  hardbound,  see  the  following  listing.) 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BDR- 
756)  $60.00 


Telephone  Your  Order! 

Sandi  Scott  and  her  staff  invite  you  to  tele¬ 
phone  your  order.  Outside  New  Hampshire  use 
our  toll-free  number  (800)  222-5993.  Have  your 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express  card  in 
front  of  you,  and  a  list  of  the  stock  numbers  you 
want.  If  you  order  $100  or  more  at  our  list  prices, 
be  sure  to  request  the  confidential  20% 
discount. 


Early  American  Coppers,  by  Sanford  Durst.  (Stock 
No.  BDU-701)  $45.00 

Edited  by  Sanford  Durst,  this  is  a  collection  of  articles  by  many 
authors  pertaining  to  United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and 
related  matters.  545  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


(Stock  No.  BBM-101)  $9.95 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  COIN  HOBBY 
IN  THE  1930S: 

The  Waller  P.  Nidiob  Rk 


(Stock  No.  BBM-155)  $14.95 
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(Stock  No.  BMI-722)  $25.00 
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(Stock  No.  BLO-761)  $20.00 


An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by  Jack 
A.  Ehrmantraut,  |r.  (Stock  No.  BEH-777)  $11.95 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  Franklin  half  dollars  1948- 
1953,  with  comments  concerning  the  availability  of  each  in  top 
grades.  144  pages,  several  illustrations,  softbound. 

Historic  Tours,  The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  (Stock  No.  BEI-739)  $3.95 

Well-illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  the  Denver  Mint  and  its 
history.  41  pages. 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
(Stock  No.  BEL-759)  $10.00 

Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values  issued  by 
one  of  America's  most  prominent  dealers  at  the  time.  98  pages, 
illustrated  with  line  drawings,  softbound. 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  George 
Evans.  (Stock  No.  BEV-760)  $14.95 

Reprint  of  the  classic  19th<entury  guide  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various  directors  and  officers,  etc. 
A  basic  reference  for  anyone  interested  in  coinage  history.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 

How  You  Can  Keep  on  Making  Big  Profits  Invest¬ 
ing  in  Coins,  by  Harry  J.  Forman.  (Stock  No. 
BFO-712)  Special  Discount  Price:  $5.00 

Written  by  one  of  America's  best-known  dealers,  this  book 
made  a  big  splash  when  it  appeared  on  the  market  in  1974. 
You  might  have  a  lew  tears  in  your  eyes  when  you  read  this 
book  now,  over  a  decade  later,  for  back  then  you  could  have 
bought  an  Uncirculated  1889-CC  dollar  for  $2,000  or  an  Un¬ 
circulated  1902  for  $355,  or  an  Uncirculated  1903  for  $11.50, 
or  a  1903-0  in  the  same  grade  for  $40.  Harry  gives  many  in¬ 
teresting  philosophies  and  valuable  insights,  and,  on  page  12 
he  has  some  nice  words  to  say  about  the  editor  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  (Q.  David  Bowers).  Anyway,  this  book  came  out  at  $7.50, 
and  we  suspect  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  a  mint-condition  co¬ 
py  of  this  volume,  now  long  out  of  print,  you  might  have  to 
pay  a  bit  more  than  that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  just  acquired 
several  sealed  cartons  of  these — each  one  as  nice  as  new— so 
while  they  last,  take  advantage  of  a  really  special  offer.  118  pages, 
hardbound,  regularly  $7.50  at  the  time  of  issue,  probably  sala¬ 
ble  at  $10  to  $15  if  you  tried— but  you  pay  only  $5. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld,  "mini-edition."  (Stock  No.  BFU-714) 
$10.00 

A  guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with  patriotic  and  military 
motifs,  80  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-715)  $27.95 

Here  is  the  deluxe  hardbound,  illustrated,  and  vastly  expand¬ 
ed  (359  pages!)  book  by  these  two  famous  authors— on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  patriotic  tokens  issued  during  the  Civil  War,  primarily 
in  1863.  A  great  book— and  one  we  recommend  highly. 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-716)  $50.00 

A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent-sized  tokens  issued  by 
various  merchants,  professionals,  and  others  to  advertise  their 
services  and  goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field— and  a  masterful  piece  of  numismatic  research.  615 
pages,  plus  supplement.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 


NEW  LISTING! 

Attribution  Guide  for  United  States  Large 
Cents  1840-1857  by  J.R.  Grellman  and  Jules 
Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BGR-201)  $7.50 

A  dandy  28  page  book,  large  format,  enabling  one  to 
quickly  identify  many  die  varieties  of  large  cents  for  the 
years  indicated— a  welcome  reference,  as  anyone  has  used 
the  standard  Newcomb  book  can  attest!  We  use  our  copy 
a  lot,  and  we  know  you  will  also. 


Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint— The  First  Cen¬ 
tury,  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  (Stock  No. 
BJU-788)  Regularly  $35.00,  Special  Discount 
Price:  $19.95 

We  purchased  at  a  favorable  price  several  hundred  copies 
of  this  really  great  book.  For  a  limited  time  we  charge  you  not 
$35,  not  even  $30  or  $25  but,  would  you  believe— just  $19.95! 
At  this  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  especially 
considering  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written 
on  any  American  numismatic  subject.  Published  by  the  Token 
and  Medal  Society,  this  condensed,  large-format,  hardbound 
illustrated  book  is  a  gold  mine  to  anyone  interested  in  medals 
produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Contains  abundant  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  production  quantities,  rarities,  designers, 
and  the  like.  Interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  reference.  Highly 
recommended.  475  pages 

1986  Price  Guide  for  Medals  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  The  First  Century,  1792-1892,  by  R.W. 
Julian.  (Stock  No.  BJU-789)  $7.95 


This  book  is  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  our 
Stock  No.  BIU-788  (and  is  useless  without  it)  An  updating  of 
current  prices  by  a  panel  of  special  consultants,  including  Karl 
W.A.  Carlson,  Lawrence  E  Elman,  H.  Joseph  Levine,  and  Alan 
V,  Weinberg.  Softbound,  70  pages,  some  illustrations 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  (Stock  No.  BKA- 
709)  $29.95 

The  "last  word"  on  the  subject  cjf  territorial  gold  coins, 
privately-issued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars- as  well  as  other 
topics  relating  to  the  wild,  wild  West.  While  collecting  terri¬ 
torial  gold  coins  is  admittedly  a  rarified  realm,  this  bcx)k  is  valu¬ 
able  to  every  numismatist,  for  it  is  crammed  with  history, 
romance,  numismatic  facts,  and  other  interesting  data.  406 
pages,  profusely  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  (Stock  No. 
BKI-781)  $35.00 

The  standard  reference  concerning  these  large  cent-sized  cop¬ 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of  this  fraternal 
organization.  Thousands  of  varieties  described.  360  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 

The  Two-Cent  Piece  and  Varieties,  by  Myron  M. 
Kliman  (Stock  No.  BKL-100)  $10.00 

If  you  are  interested  in  twcxent  pieces,  the  ephemeral  de¬ 
nomination  minted  from  1864-1873,  this  dandy  70-page  soft- 
bound  volume  by  "Mike"  Kliman  will  delight  you.  We  can't 
compare  it  to  any  other  book  on  the  series,  for  this  is  the  only 
book  on  two-cent  pieces  ever  published!  However,  had  there 
been  others,  we  suspect  that  this  one  would  have  come  out 
on  top, 

Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  (Stock  No. 
BKO-703)  $1950 

Reprint  of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  lull 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

United  States  Large  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Warren 
A.  Lapp  and  Herbert  A.  Silberman.  (Stock  No. 
B LA-741)  $50.00 

An  anthology  containing  over  100  articles  by  various  authors 
published  in  The  Numismatist  between  1895  and  1971,  deal¬ 
ing  with  United  States  Large  Cents  and  Half  Cents.  Among  the 
authors  included  are  Steigerwalt,  Clapp,  and  Newcomb.  A  store¬ 
house  of  information  for  anyone  interested  in  early  American 
copper  coins.  672  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents,  1795- 
1803,  by  Denis  Loring.  (Stock  No.  BLO-751) 
$40.00 

An  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Loring,  containing  articles 
by  different  authors  on  the  subject  indicated.  Interesting  read¬ 
ing.  248  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  H.  Low.  (Stock  No. 
BLO-761)  $20.00 

Quality  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to  which  the  Dun¬ 
ham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets  of  illustrations  have  been 
added.  Contains  abundant  background  information  and  re¬ 
search  notes  not  given  in  the  Rulau  reference  on  the  subject 
(which  is  also  highly  recommended— to  which  refer).  One  of 
the  all  time  "great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  hardbound. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  coin  boolcs  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Coin  Revieio  No.  64,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  Just  write  "20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 

The  President's  Medal,  1789-1977,  by  Neil  Mac- 
Neil.  (Stock  No.  BMA-713)  $12.50 

A  large  format,  profusely  illustrated  160-page  book  pertain¬ 
ing  to  inaugural  and  presidential  medals.  A  standard  reference 
on  the  subject.  No  longer  in  print— so  order  early! 

Catalogue  of  the  Louis  Helfenstein  Collection  of 
Large  Cents,  by  Lester  Merkin.  (Stock  Na  BME- 
750)  $25.00 

Sold  by  Lester  Merkin  in  August  1964,  this  collet  lion  c.iused 
a  sensation  at  the  time  and  bet  ame  one  of  the  landmark  events 
in  American  auction  history  The  Helfenstein  Colletlion  ex- 
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f)erlly  catalogued  and  including  many  superb  coins,  shattered 
just  about  every  price  record  in  existence!  For  years,  the  cata¬ 
logue  has  been  a  highly-prized  collectors'  item— hard  to  find— 
and  when  available  often  priced  at  $35  or  so.  Lester  Merkin, 
our  dealer  friend,  now  retired,  who  conducted  the  sale,  recently 
came  across  a  small  group  of  these  catalogues  and  sent  them 
along  to  us— hence  the  present  offer.  We  have  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  so  restrict  our  sales  to  a  one-per-client  basis.  Included  is 
a  list  of  prices  realized.  And,  the  full  color  cover  is  so  nifty  that 
it  is  worth  framing! 

A  Buyer's  Guide  to  the  Grading  &  Minting  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  United  States  Commemorative 
Coins,  by  Ray  Mercer  (foreword  by  James  S. 
lacovo).  (Stock  No.  BME-850)  $15.00 

A  44-page  illustrated  guide  or  report  to  silver  commemora- 
tives,  the  first  in  a  projected  series,  this  one  covering  the  1893 
Isabella  quarter,  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar,  and  half  dollars  al¬ 
phabetically  from  Alabama  through  Cincinnati.  Discussions  of 
such  aspects  as  lustre,  strike,  toning,  marks,  etc.  will  interest 
those  specializing  in  the  commemorative  series.  The  author 
is  well  versed  is  his  subject,  the  result  is  a  study  packed  with 
useful  information! 

The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by  Wayne 
Miller.  (Stock  No.  BMI-722)  $25.00 

A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars,  and  probably  the  most 
useful  guide  you  will  ever  find  on  the  subject.  Each  variety  has 
its  own  description,  with  characteristics.  261  pages,  illustrated 
(in  color),  hardbound. 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood,  1722-1733,  by 
Philip  Nelson.  (Stock  No.  BNE-715)  $730 

Reprint  of  the  classic  work  describing  Hibernia  and  Rosa 
Americana  issues.  44  pages,  illustrated.  Softbound. 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857  by  Howard 
R.  Newcomb.  (Stock  No.  BNE-798)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  classic  work,  until  recently  out  of  print,  now  again 
available!  The  standard  reference  book  on  die  varieties  of  cop¬ 
per  cents  of  the  period  indicated.  312  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

The  Pioneer  Western  Bank— First  of  Denver  1860- 
1980,  by  Robert  6.  Pulcipher.  (Stock  No.  BPU- 
749)  $39.95 

This  deluxe,  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  of  one 
of  the  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particularly  important  to 
numismatists  is  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  early 
checks,  financial  documents,  banking  practices,  etc.  Including 
detailed  information  concerning  the  predecessor  to  the  bank, 
the  well  known  gold  minting  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  (Il¬ 
lustrated  with  color  pictures  of  the  people  involved  in  this  ear¬ 
ly  firm!).  A  really  lavish  book  with  richly-tooled  and  stamped 
leatherette  cover.  Not  cheap,  but  worth  every  penny  of  its  price. 
220  pages,  deluxe  hardbound,  color  illustrated.  Limited  edition. 

Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  by  William  D.  Radeker.  (Stock  No. 
BRA-708)  $4.95 

short  essays,  thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design 
types.  67  pages,  softbound.  Not  illustrated. 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half  Dimes, 
1794-1837,  by  Jules  Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BRE-711) 
$6.50 

A  key  and  quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings  to  Valentine's  half 
dime  book.  (See  our  stock  number  BVA-706.)  A  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  specialist.  37  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock 
No.  BRO-719)  $9.95 

Foreword  by  Ed  Reiter.  A  delightful  compendium  of  short  sto¬ 
ries  associated  with  coining  and  minting  around  the  world.  Fas¬ 
cinating  reading  about  coins  of  the  American  West,  numismatic 
personalities,  paper  money,  organizations,  and  other  timely 
topics.  Entertaining  and  educational— a  delightful  and,  in  the 
field  of  coin  books,  rare  combination.  200  pages,  169  photo¬ 
graphs,  softbound. 


NEW  LISTING! 

Making  Money,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock 
No.  BRO-720)  $9.95 

A  fascinating  book,  highly  enjoyable,  by  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  best  known  numismatic  writers.  In  this  150  page  il¬ 
lustrated  softbound  volume,  Ed  Rochette  regales  the  reader 
with  many  fascinating  stories  of  counterfeiters,  issuers  of 
phony  numismatic  pieces,  impostors,  and  the  like.  Definite¬ 
ly  worth  having— a  volume  you  can  curl  up  and  spend  an 
evening  with! 


Early  American  Tokens  (Pre-1833),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-781)  $4.95 

An  excellent  reference  concerning  early  trade  tokens  by  one 
of  America's  most  qualified  numismatic  scholars.  The  first  in 
a  series  of  publications,  which,  together,  constitute  a  library 
on  tokens  of  the  19th  century  and  earlier. 


Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  (Stock  No. 
BRU-783)  $4.95 

Covers  Hard  Trmes  tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era.  The  revision 
and  updating  of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with  ma¬ 
ny  additions.  Much  historical  data.  58  pages,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  With  prices  (as  are  all  of  the  Rulau  monographs). 

U.S.  Merchant's  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Slock  No.  BRU-785)  $9.95 

Another  standard  reference  by  this  prolific  author.  Delight¬ 
ful  reading  concerning  the  tokens  of  this  era.  125  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell  Rulau. 
(Stock  No.  BRU-787)  $12.95 

A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing  issues!  With  rarity 
and  price  information.  244  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  by  Russell  Rulau 
and  George  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BRU-789)  $29.95 

An  updated  and  vastly  revised  version  of  the  19th<entury 
work  by  WS.  Baker.  A  masterful  compilation  which  details 
Washington  pieces  from  the  1790s  through  the  19th<entury. 
A  treasure  trove  of  information,  and  a  must  for  every  serious 
numismatist.  Highly  recommended!  307  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

Russell  Rulau  Library  Offer.  (Stock  No.  BRU-795) 
$55.00 

A  "library"  of  Russell  Rulau's  most  popular  books — our  stock 
numbers  BRU-781,  783,  785,  787,  and  789,  total  price  if  pur¬ 
chased  individually,  $62.75.  Order  them  all  at  once  and  you 
get  better  than  a  10%  discount! 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  by  David  E. 
Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-771)  $35.00 

An  anthology  by  many  different  authors,  containing  stories 
concerning  tokens  issued  by  merchants,  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  and  others  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Fascinating 
reading,  512  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip,  by 
David  E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-773) 
$27.50 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  by  one  of  America's  leading 
numismatic  scholars,  describing  "money"  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  with  military  units.  103  pages, 
hardbound. 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  David 
E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-775)  $20.00 

Magnificently  illustrated  listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with 
historical  information  and  fascinating  data.  80  pages, 
hardbound. 

Collecting  and  Investing  in  United  States  Small 
Cents,  by  Thomas  K.  Schmeider.  (Stock  No. 
BSC-780)  $10.00 

This  information-filled  text  gives  one  collector's  view  of  how 
to  go  about  getting  involved  in  small  cents.  Mintage  procedures, 
errors  and  varieties,  storage,  investment  charts,  and  other  things 
are  included.  Although  Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents 
are  collected  by  just  about  everyone,  there  is  little  literature  avail¬ 
able  concerning  them.  This  book  helps  remedy  the  situation! 
110  pages,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Norman  Stack.  (Stock 
No.  BST-706)  $15.00 

This  well  known  numismatist  and  author  presents  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  federal  coinage.  A  very  nice  "portfolio" 
of  various  designs  from  the  earliest  years  onward.  96  pages, 
illustrated  in  color,  hardbound.  This  is  the  previous  edition  (see 
next  listing),  and  as  we  go  to  press  we  only  have  a  couple  doz¬ 
en  copies  remaining. 


NEW  LISTING! 

(New  Edition)  United  States  Type  Coins, 
by  Norman  Stack.  (Stock  No.  BST-707) 
$24.95. 

The  latest  edition,  with  updated  information,  of  Nor¬ 
man  Stack's  popular  book  on  collecting  and  arranging 
United  States  coins  by  design  types  (see  preceding  listing). 


History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H.  Stewart. 
(Stock  No.  BST-714)  $30.00 

Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
in  the  early  days.  Written  by  the  man  who  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  ttxfay,  ultimate¬ 
ly  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading— a  basic  text.  224  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm  Storer. 
(Stock  No.  BST-719)  $35.00 

Reprint.  384  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound.  All  about  the 
tokens  of  Massachusetts— which  were  issued  in  a  fascinating 
and  prolific  quantity! 
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(Stock  No.  BKI-781)  $35.00 


(Stock  No.  BEI-739)  $3.95 


American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets  1789- 
1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  (Stock  No.  BSU- 
761)  $60.00 

An  updating  and  revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  differ¬ 
ent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential  campaigns— 
successful  candidates  as  well  as  obscure  and  minor  contenders. 
The  standard  reference  on  the  subject.  656  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon  Badges, 
1825-1981,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  and  Roger 
A.  Fischer.  (Stock  No.  BSU-763)  $60.00 

A  large-format  book  illustrating  memorabilia  from  past  po¬ 
litical  campaigns— another  valuable  book  for  the  historian, 
researcher,  dealer,  and  Americana  enthusiast.  394  pages,  ex¬ 
tensively  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Silver  and  Cold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954, 
by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen.  (Stock 
No.  BSW-741)  Published  at  $35,  Special  Net 
Price  $29.95 

A  large-format  362-page,  hardbound  book  detailing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  various  commemorative  issues.  A  must  for  every  refer¬ 
ence  library.  Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about 
commemoratives — and  more — by  two  well  known  numisma¬ 
tic  authors. 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony  Swia¬ 
tek.  (Stock  No.  BSW-743)  $9.95 

A  72-page  softbound  guide  to  one  of  America's  most  popu¬ 
lar  series.  Discusses  various  date  and  mintmark  varieties  in¬ 
dividually  and  gives  comments  concerning  their  availability. 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck,  and  Unofficial  U.S.  Coins, 
by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No.  BTA-771)  $8.00 

An  interesting  view  of  many  diverse  United  States  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  restrikes  and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  col¬ 
lectors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  individuals,  and 
other  items.  A  very  important  book  for  the  serious  numisam- 
tist.  Books  such  as  this  contribute  to  a  great  awareness  of  coins, 
research  methods,  and  other  disciplines.  221  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  softbound. 

Rare  Coin  Investment  Strategy,  by  Scott  A.  Travers. 
(Stock  No.  BTR-700)  $19.95 

This  136-page  book,  well  illustrated,  hardbound,  and  with 
an  attractive  dust  jacket,  contains  many  useful  pointers  on  the 
subject  of  coins  as  an  investment.  The  chapter  titles  are  allur¬ 
ing  and  include  "Rare  Coin  Wealth  Building,"  "Assembling  a 
Collection  of  Top  Performers,"  "Making  a  Fortune  is  Condition¬ 
al,"  and  other  timely  topics.  Several  introductory  pages  by 
Walter  Breen  are  sufficiently  fascinating  that  it's  a  shame  he 
wasn't  invited  to  contribute  a  chapter  or  two!  All  in  all,  here 
is  a  nifty  book  which  will  appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
popular  subject  of  rare  coins  as  an  investment  medium. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  coin  books  totaling 
$100  or  more  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  64,  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  Just  write  "20%  book  dis¬ 
count"  on  your  order  blank,  so  we  will 
honor  the  offer.  If  you  telephone  your 
order  and  charge  it  to  your  credit  card, 
be  sure  to  mention  it  as  well.  This  offer 
is  for  a  limited  time  only  and  will  not 
be  advertised  publicly! 


U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No. 
BTA-774)  $35.00 

Dave  Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most  valua¬ 
ble  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of  United  States  coin¬ 
age,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This  reprint,  illustrated  and 
hardbound,  is  over  400  pages  in  length  and  discusses  in  detail 
the  operations  of  the  United  States  Mint  from  the  earliest  days 
onward.  Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  information 
is  provided — pleasures,  scandals,  little-known  information,  and 
much  more.  In  addition,  there  is  much  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  later  issues  from  the  20th  century — the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Washington  quarter,  the  new  silver  designs 
of  1916,  the  Buffalo  nickel,  and  others.  An  absolutely  essential 
book  for  each  and  every  person  interested  in  United  States 
coins! 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  D.W.  Valentine. 
(Stock  No.  BVA-706)  $40.00 

Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint  of  this  1931  classic,  with 
new  intrrxfuction  by  Q.  Davrd  Bowers  and  with  additional  ma¬ 
terial  by  Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and  Newlin— 
literally  a  "library"  on  this  interesting  denomination.  A  superb 
bfx)k  and  the  standard  reference  in  the  field 
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Morgan  and  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van  Al¬ 
len  and  A.  George  Mallis.  (Stock  No.  BVA-726) 
$29.95 

A  large  and  lavish  316-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  b<xak 
describing  in  detail  the  background  and  production  of  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and  melting,  and  providing 
the  reader  with  an  incredibly  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  var¬ 
ieties,  An  essential  text  for  those  involved  in  the  popular  silver 
dollar  series— a  standard  reference. 

Catalogue  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by 
Zdenek  Veseley,  (Stock  No.  BVE-744)  $11.00 

A  listing  in  alphabetical  order  of  designers  and  engravers  from 
various  countries,  and  their  works.  262  pages,  reproduced  from 
typewritten  text,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  J.  Webb.  (Stock 
No.  BWE-751)  $14.95 

A  discussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted"  Proof  coins  of  the  years 
indicated.  Interesting!  115  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by  Weimar 
W,  White.  (Stock  No.  BWH-759)  $10.00 

An  83-page,  softbound,  illustrated  commentary  on  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollar  series,  including  information  on  grading,  in¬ 
vestment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an  analysis  by  date,  including 
estimated  quantities  of  surviving  pieces  in  various  grades. 


PRE-PUBLICATION  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Charlotte  Mint  Gold  Coins,  by  Douglas 
Winter.  (Stock  No.  BWI-812),  softbound. 
$14.95;  (Stock  No.  BWI-813),  hardbound. 
$29.95. 

Written  by  Douglas  Winter  and  now  being  produced 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  it  is  expected  that  this 
volume  will  be  available  by  early  summer.  Order  now,  and 
you'll  be  among  the  first  to  receive  yours.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  each  and  every  Charlotte  Mint  gold  coin,  discuss¬ 
es  its  characteristics,  rarity,  and  numerous  other  factors. 
Destined  to  become  a  standard  reference  in  the  field,  and 
a  must  for  the  library  of  every  serious  gold  coin  collector 


The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  )ohn  M.  Willem. 
(Stock  No.  BWI-757)  $15.00 

Reprint  of  the  1959  work,  an  extremely  detailed  study  of  the 
trade  dollar,  with  emphasis  on  the  historical  background,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard  historical  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  series,  191  pages,  some  illustrations,  hardbound. 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S.  Yeo¬ 
man.  (Stock  No.  BYE-740)  $6.95 

The  standard  reference  on  United  States  coins.  One  of  the 
10  best-selling  books  in  general  publishing  history.  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial,  regular,  com¬ 
memorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound 

Books  on  U,S,  Currency 

The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  U.S.  currency  notes,  a  fascinating 
field! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Money— The  Secret  of  Bank 
Note  Printers,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  (Stock 
No.  BBL-820)  $17.95 

The  well-told  story  of  those  who  have  printed  paper  money 
over  the  years.  Fascinating  history.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
(Stock  No.  BBL-821)  $17.95 

The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One  man's  for¬ 
geries  were  so  good  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  to  re¬ 
call  an  entire  $2.6  million  currency  issue!  Delightful  reading! 
320  pages,  hardbound. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The  First 
Hundred  Years  1862-1962.  (Stock  No.  BBU-830) 
$25.00 

Reprint.  The  history  of  paper  money  and  related  products 
produced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting  background 
information.  199  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


CLASSIC  WORK! 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  by 
Robert  Friedberg.  (Stock  No.  BFR-840) 
$1930 

New  11th  edition  with  additions  and  revision  bv  Ira  S 
and  Arthur  L  Friedlierg  This  large-format  quality  haitl- 
bound  bcMjk  is  the  standard  relerence  on  the  subitH  t  ol 
United  States  paix-r  money  and  is  extensively  illustratixl 
throughout  A  must  (or  I'very  library 


The  Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  United  States  Pa¬ 
per  Money,  by  Gene  Messier.  (Stock  No.  BHE- 
850)  $19.50 

This  502-page  illustrated  softbound  book  gives  much  infor¬ 
mation  not  readily  available  elsewhere  and  is  a  veritable  "li¬ 
brary”  on  the  subject  of  American  paper  money.  In  many 
instances,  the  production  totals  are  given  for  different  notes, 
rarity  data  for  certain  notes  and  sheets  are  provided,  and  relat¬ 
ed  series  are  discussed.  An  essential  volume  for  the  beginning 
or  serious  collector  of  paper  money. 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by  Gene 
Messier.  (Stock  No.  BME-852)  $19.50 

The  definitive  text  on  proof  and  specimen  notes— the  back¬ 
ground  to  regular  issues.  224  pages,  hardbound,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  masterful  work. 

National  Bank  Notes,  A  Guide  With  Prices,  by  Don 

C.  Kelly.  (Stock  No.  BKE-845)  $45.00 

Second  edition  of  this  large,  illustrated  hardbound  volume 
with  over  300  pages  of  information,  detailed  data,  and  prices 
for  bank  notes — ^with  much  valuable  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  expanded  revision  of  an  earlier  work  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  coveted  Robert  Friedberg  Award  from  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild.  A  super  volume  which  belongs  in  every 
paper  money  library. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-860)  $14.50 

An  excellent  guide  to  United  States  paper  money  notes,  large 
and  small  sizes.  211  pages,  illustrated,  softbound.  This  is  the 
4th  edition.  A  somewhat  smaller  5th  edition,  hardbound,  is 
also  available — see  following  listing. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Paper  Mon¬ 
ey  by  Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  New 
5th  edition.  Mardbound.  (Stock  No.  BKR-861) 
$18.95 

The  latest  edition  of  this  classic  work  gives  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  various  large-size  and  small-size  currency  issues,  plus 
a  wealth  of  data  on  national  bank  notes,  currency  errors,  and 
other  popular  items. ^ 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mitchell 
and  Neil  Shafer.  (Stock  No.  BMI-865)  $27.50 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know— and  more —  about  this  interest¬ 
ing  era  in  American  monetary  history,  a  time  when  communi¬ 
ties  all  across  the  map  issued  temporary  certificates  so  that 
business  could  be  conducted  when  President  Roosevelt  closed 
the  banks!  More  illustrations  than  you  can  easily  count.  312 
pages,  softbound. 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Donnell. 
(Stock  No.  BOD-880)  $15.00 

Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era.  Much  informa¬ 
tion.  336  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Books  on  World 
and  Ancient  Issues 

The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields  as¬ 
sociated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money,  and 
ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly! 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  and  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Dial,  and  Rhodes.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-905)  $42.50 

A  608-page,  illustrateid,  harcdbound  guiiJe  to  this  important 
area. 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  (Stock 
No.  BDO-907)  $30.00 

A  large  and  handsomely  Illustrated  book  on  coins  of  all  eras. 
Written  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent  numismatic  ex¬ 
perts,  formerly  a  respected  curator  at  the  American  Numisma¬ 
tic  Society,  now  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  nice 
overview  of  the  coinage  from  the  earliest  days  of  centuries  ago 
right  down  to  the  present  era.  240  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Encyclopedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by  Dwane 

D.  Douglas.  (Stock  No.  BDO-915)  $22.50 

A  368-page,  illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  paper  money  from 
south  of  the  border.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and  Tal¬ 
ers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  (Stock  No.  BDR-910) 
$19.50 

An  important  reference,  560  pages  in  length,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound,  to  collectors  of  these  popular  series — by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  experts  in  the  field. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1987  edition,  soft- 
bound,  (Stock  No.  BKR-920)  $29.95 

This  massive  volume,  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone 
brx)k,  contains  countless  entries  and  is  a  standard  guide  to  coins 


of  the  world.  There  is  enough  reading  to  keep  you  busy  for 
many  months!  2,016  pages  in  size,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Gold  Coins,  by  Chester 
L.  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-333)  $39.95 

This  640-page  reference  lists  and  prices  by  date  and  minkmark 
the  various  gold  coin  issues  from  1601  to  present.  Softbound, 
illustrated. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol¬ 
ume  1,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No.  B PI-304) 
$35.00 

This,  the  first  volume  of  a  two-volume  set,  gives  detailed  cover¬ 
age  of  commercial  and  restricted<lrculation  notes  document¬ 
ing  250  years  of  issues,  345  issuing  authorities— a  listing  of 
16,300  notes  accompanied  by  7,600  photographs!  All  you  want 
to  know— and  probably  much  more — about  the  subject  indi¬ 
cated,  all  by  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities.  928  pages, 
hardbound. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol¬ 
ume  2,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No.  BPI-305) 
$35.00 

A  companion  to  the  above-listed  reference,  this  lists  all  legal 
tender  (regular  circulating  notes)  of  various  national  govern¬ 
ments,  a  full  coverage  of  the  18th  through  the  20th  century  time 
period.  Covered  are  notes  by  260  issuing  authorities.  All  in  all, 
21,000  notes  are  listed,  accompanied  by  9,600  original  photo¬ 
graphs.  Virtually  a  library  on  the  subject  of  paper  money!  1,087 
pages,  hardbound. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1986 
Mardbound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BKR-921) 
$100.00 

1986  edition,  in  new  format — with  two  deluxe  individual 
hardbound  volumes.  Updated  prices  and  listings  from  the  earli¬ 
er  edition.  A  "library"  on  the  subject  of  world  coinage. 

Canadian  Currency,  Exchange  and  Finance  Dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Period,  by  Adam  Shortt.  (Stock 
No.  BSM-934)  Published  at  $63.00.  SPECIAL 
$29.95 

A  compendium  of  articles  edited  and  introduced  by  Adam 
Shortt.  Originally  published  in  1925,  reprinted  in  two  volumes 
in  1968.  Quality  hardbound,  total  of  1,127  pages.  An  excellent 
reference  source  on  early  money  of  Canada.  A  must  for  the 
advanced  numismatic  library.  Two-volume  set.  Included  are 
original  documents  from  the  Canadian  Archives,  with  many 
references  to  French-Canadian  colonial  coins  and  card  mon¬ 
ey.  An  excellent  source  reference  of  early  money  of  Canada, 
and  a  "must"  for  the  advanced  numismatic  library— including 
collectors  of  United  States  coins.  Highly  recommended! 

A  Catalogue  of  Modern  World  Coins,  1850-1964, 
by  R.S.  Yeoman.  (Stock  No.  BYE-940)  $9.95 

Revised  and  edited  by  Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published 
by  Whitman.  The  latest  edition  it  over  500  pages  in  length  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated,  softbound. 


COIN 

WORLD 

ALMANAC 


(Stock  No.  BCO-794)  $14.95 


US.  ESSAY, 
PROOF  and 
SPEOMEN 
NOTES 


(Stock  No.  BME-852)  $19.50 


THE  WORK  OF 
AUGUSTUS  SA I NT-G AUDENS 

JOHN  H.  DRYFHOIIT 


(Stock  No.  BDR-755)  $29.95 
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Hewitt  Research  Reprint  Offering! 


We  contracted  with  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  retired  pub- 
li-.her  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  to 
acquire  the  unsold  remainder  of  his  "Hewitt's  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Information  Series"  reprints  issued  many 
years  ago.  In  recent  times,  these  publications  have 
been  out  of  print  and  have,  when  available,  been 
priced  at  $5  to  $10  per  copy,  or  even  more.  Partic¬ 
ularly  elusive  and  in  demand  have  been  Walter 
Breen's  specialized  monographs  on  United  States 
gold  coins— the  only  references  available  which  dis¬ 
cuss  these  coins  by  minute  die  varieties. 

The  following  offering  is  made  subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  some  of  the  titles  we  have  very  few  co¬ 
pies  on  hand.  The  way  that  books  sell  around  here, 
it's  a  sure  bet  that  before  long  a  "sold  out"  notice 
will  be  posted.  So,  if  you  want  to  add  these  valua¬ 
ble  items  to  your  library  now  is  the  time  to  order 
them.  We  note  parenthetically  that  these  research 
guides  were  originally  published  at  prices  from  75 
cents  to  $2  each— with  these  prices  being  printed 
on  the  covers.  Prices  we  charge  are  more  than  that, 
but  are  still  less  than  they  might  sell  for  on  the  out- 
of-print  book  market— just  as  a  group  of  six  early 
Rare  Coin  Review  copies  recently  sold  for  over  $250 
the  group — many  multiples  of  the  price  we  origi¬ 
nally  sold  them  for! 

Of  course,  each  monograph  is  guaranteed  to 
please.  Order  early! 

Dies  and  Coinage,  by  Walter  Breen.  35  pages. 
An  excellent  discussion  of  how  dies  are  prepared 
and  how  coins  are  made — a  classic.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-1)  $6.00 

Major  Varieties  of  U.S.  Gold  Dollars,  by  Walter 
Breen.  A  gold  mine  of  information  for  the 
specialist— all  about  die  varieties,  rarity,  and  so  on. 
We  use  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  reference 
library  copy  continuously,  and  you'll  use  yours  as 
well!  24  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-2)  $8.00 

Major  Varieties  of  the  United  States  Three- 
Dollar  Gold  Pieces,  by  Walter  Breen.  A  compan¬ 


ion  monograph  to  the  preceding,  this  tells  all  about 
$3  pieces,  their  varieties,  rarity  of  each,  and  so  on— 
another  treasure  trove  of  data!  24  pages.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-3)  $8.00 

Varieties  of  United  States  Half  Eagles  1839-1929, 
by  Walter  Breen.  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  coins, 
Philadelphia  issues,  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  issues — die  varieties,  rarity  information,  you 
name  it  and  you'll  find  it!  Another  valuable  guide. 
45  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-4)  $10.00 

United  States  Eagles,  by  Walter  Breen.  This  dan¬ 
dy  59-page  monograph  covers  the  entire  series  from 
1795  through  1933  and  gives  much  information  not 
available  elsewhere.  Still  another  "must"  for  any 
serious  collector  of  gold  coins.  (Stock  No.  BHR-5) 
$12.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  WALTER  BREEN'S  COLD 
MONOGRAPHS:  Buy  one  of  each  of  the  gold 
monographs  listed  earlier.  Stock  Nos.  BHR-2 
through  BHR-5  inclusive,  four  different  titles.  Our 
regular  price  totals  $38.  Special  Deal:  $25!  Request 
Stock  No.  BHR-6,  $25,  when  you  order  the  set. 

How  United  States  Coins  are  Made,  by  Walter 
Thompson.  One  of  America's  foremost  numisma¬ 
tic  scholars  discusses  minting  procedures  and  coin 
preparation,  illustrated  with  many  views  of  what's 
going  on — a  fascinating  monograph.  Although  the 
book  is  only  48  pages  in  length,  it  contains  11  chap¬ 
ters!  You'll  enjoy  reading  it.  (Stock  No.  BHR-7)  $6.00 

Indian  Cent  Date  Varieties,  by  Capt.  Otto  C. 
Steinberger.  A  handy  15-page  monograph  on  Indi¬ 
an  cents,  listed  by  dates,  with  die  characteristics, 
recutting,  interesting  information  concerning  each. 
A  couple  years  ago,  when  we  were  doing  some  re¬ 
search  on  the  Indian  cent  series,  we  couldn't  lay 
our  hands  on  a  copy  of  this  and  had  to  borrow  one 
from  the  A.N.A.  Library!  You  don't  have  to  do  this. 


if  you  order  now  while  our  supply  lasts.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-8)  $4.00 

United  States  Numismatic  Dictionary,  by  Ted  N. 
Weissbuch  and  Lee  F.  Hewitt.  Can  you  define  such 
terms  as  "Louisiana  cent,"  "mill,"  "fip,"  and  "Frac¬ 
tional  Currency  Shield"?  Well,  you  can  define  these 
and  many  other  numismatic  words  and  terms  if  you 
have  this  39-page  monograph.  (Stock  No.  BHR-10) 
$5.00 

How  To  Read  Greek  Coins,  by  Paul  Pennington. 
22-page  monograph  on  how  to  decipher  the 
legends  found  on  these  pieces.  Interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  (Stock  No.  BHR-11)  $4.00 

A  Tentative  Checklist  of  Spanish-American  Bust- 
Type  Silver,  by  Robert  M.  Ramsay.  A  large,  67-page, 
invaluable  monograph  covering  coins  issued  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  areas  under  Spanish  influence.  A  must  for  the 
numismatist.  (Stock  No.  BHR-12)  $10.00 

Prisoner  of  War  Monies  and  Medals,  by  Arlie  R. 
Slabaugh.  A  fascinating  monograph  covering  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  money,  not  only  concentration  camps 
of  the  Nazi  era,  but  also  money  issued  here  in  the 
United  States  and  used  by  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  interned  in  dozens  of  different  towns  in  the 
various  states— plus  other  listings— plus  lots  of  text. 
A  valuable  monograph  for  the  numismatist  as  well 
as  the  student  of  World  War  II.  (Stock  No.  BHR-13) 
$10.00 

ANOTHER  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  HEWITT 
REPRINTS:  Here  is  a  composite  offering  with  vari¬ 
ous  titles  to  appeal  to  the  numismatist  with  eclec¬ 
tic  interests:  one  each  of  BHR-7  ($6);  BHR-8  ($4); 
and  BHR-12  ($10).  These  three  monographs,  if  pur¬ 
chased  separately  total  $20,  but  order  (Stock  No. 
BHR-14) — representing  this  Special  Offer— and  take 
all  three  away  for  just  $12  the  group. 


Mike  lacfKf  a,  r)f  the  U.S.  Mint  engraving  staff,  sculpts  Dave  Bowers  at  the  1985  ANA  mideastern  convention,  as  part  of  a  display 


rondufted  there.  Dave  is  shown  with  his  beard,  whith  he  had  from  autumn  1977  to  September  1985. 
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Auction  Consignments  Wanted! 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

We  are  now  accepting  auction  consignments  for  our  next  several  sales.  These  include  two  sales  in  New  York  City,  then 
our  auction  sale  with  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Convention  in  Atlanta  in  August  1987,  and  finally,  two  more 
sales  in  New  York  City. 

Thinking  of  selling?  Telephone  Rick  Bagg  or  Ray  Merena  collect  at  (603)  569-5095.  In  confidence,  and  without  obligation 
on  your  part,  we  will  discuss  your  holdings  and  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

Consider  our  unequaled  record  of  success,  and  you  will  know  why  collectors,  dealers,  museums,  and  others  turn  to  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  to  sell  their  coins. 


Auction  Record 

Price 

Auction  Firm 

Most  valuable  collection  ever  sold 

$25,000,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Second  most  valuable  collection  ever  sold 

12,400,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  coin  ever  sold 

725,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  colonial  coin  sold 

725,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  silver  coin  sold 

400,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  gold  coin  sold 

687,500 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  pattern  coin  sold 

475,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Most  valuable  U.S.  territorial  coin  sold 

500,000 

Bowers  and  Merena 

While  you  may  not  have  $725,000  rarities  to  sell,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  same  Bowers  and  Merena  clientele 
who  competed  to  set  just  about  every  world's  auction  record  in  the  book  will  be  competing  for  your  material  as  well! 

Thinking  of  selling?  For  one  low  commission  rate  to  the  seller  (plus  a  nominal  fee  to  the  buyer)  we  will  present  your 
coins  in  a  "Grand  Format"  color-illustrated  catalogue  and  will  take  care  of  every  detail— including  expert  cataloguing,  ad¬ 
vertising,  printing,  distribution,  insurance,  etc.  There  are  no  other  charges  for  you  to  pay.  In  fact,  all  you  have  to  do  is  figure 
out  how  to  invest  your  generous  check! 

Whether  you  have  $2,000  worth  of  coins  (our  minimum  due  to  bookkeeping  considerations)  or,  like  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  did,  $25,000,000  worth,  when  you  come  to  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  you've  come  to  the  right  place. 

Thinking  of  selling?  Telephone  Rick  Bagg  or  Ray  Merena  collect  at  (603)  569-5095.  Or,  simply  send  us  the  coupon  below! 


Dear  Ray  Merena  or  Rick  Bagg, 

Please  send  me  your  free  24-page  auction  brochure,  containing  all  the  information  I  will  need  to  include  my 
coins  in  one  of  your  forthcoming  sales.  I  understand  that  all  information  will  be  kept  confidential,  and  that 
there  is  no  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

Street  _ _ _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ _ _ 

If  you  would  like  us  to  contact  you  personally,  please  check  here:  CH 

Brief  description  of  holdings:  _ _ _ 

Telephone _ Best  Time  to  Call _ 
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